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A TRIP TO NIAGARA. 
BY A WASHINGTONIAN. 


There is no mode of relaxation which combines, in 
an equal degree with travelling, health, amusement and 
‘instruction, Upon a late excursion, ! have had ample 
opportunities to admire and appreciate the improves 
ments in locomotion, to which the rapid advancement 
of the age in which we live, has given rise. Let then the 
reader, at his ease, without leaving his arm-chair, or fire 
side, accompany me on a jaunt from the seat of govern- 


ment to the very edge of the republic. Without flattery 
to my powers as a writer, I think that I can safely 


prornise him enough to repay the perusal of the follow- 
ing pages, Taking an early breakfast on the morning 
of August 10, 1837, and having performed all the vas 
rious necessary preliminaries, at quarter before 10 
o'clock, A. M.I was seated in the cars, which, starting 
from the base of the capitol, were in rapid motion to- 
wards the Monumental City. Standing beside the en- 
gineer, I enjoyed the air and the seenery. The smo- 
_king engine, as it rattled on its way, seemed a living 
being; the escaping steam sounded like the hoarse breath 
of sume non-descript monster; and the shafts of the ma- 
chinery, as they ascended and descended, appeared like 
its limbs of locomotion. The shining dome of the capitol 
now sinks bencath the green trees; one moment more— 
itis gone: we are speeding on our way. The house 
we are now passing is Calvert's. <A friend observes, 
“this reminds me of the old country.” The stately pa- 
ternal edifice looks neat and cool. Its white walls and 
fine porticoes evidence wealth and taste, the out-houses 
are neat, the swarth green and Juxuriant, the cattle 
browse in plenty, and contentedly. ‘The country here is 
leve}, and corn and tobacco, of moderate growth, abound. 
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The way upon which the rails are laid, pursues its course 
oceasionnbly deeply cut almost through solid rock. 
The Thomas Viaduct is a fine work, beside which is 
erected a testimonial, surrounded by iron railing, a kind 
of obelisk—with an inscription—of which all that I 
could gather was that it was raised in honor of Mr. 
Thomas, one of the Presidents of the Company, by 
which the road was constructed. The cars, upon this 
viaduct, pass high above the roof of a large seven story 
mill, looking out upon which, and the stream and ra- 
vine below—forcibly remind you of the altitude upon 
which you are progressing. In about two hours we ar- 
rived at Baltimore. ‘here is nothing very command- 
ing, picturesque, or beautiful in the approach to this 
city ; one object, however, commands the attention— 
it pleases the eye, it gratifies the soul—the Monument 
to Washington! This grateful memorial to the father | 
of our country, prepossessed me in favor of the place, | 
and made me disposed to view everything I met there’ 


point is one of very great beauty) but of a calm, mild 
character. ; 

As the cars progressed on the borders of Maryland, 
in Cecil county, we passed a camp-mecting. The pious 
were congregated ina lovely spot, upon the side of a 
handsomely wooded hill—their white tents were hardly 
accessible by the sun's rays. ELorses and wagons were 
strewed through the groves; and mid the freshness of 
surrounding foliage, and from the green carpeting of 
nature, the voice of prayer and thanksgiving ascended 
into the clear blue sky, With liabilities to great abuses, 
as they certainly are, there were beauty and poetry in 
the minds which originated these camp-meeting gather: 
ings, Through a country partly wooded, and partly 
in cultivation, producing principally corn and buck- 
wheat, we drove rapidly, ratuling on, Stopping at va- 
rious points upon our route, we were amply supplied 
with fine peaches and other fruit, by the usual juvenile 
marchands in that department of trade, who were ob- 


through a favorable medium, From any point of the | trusive and annoying, as was naturally to be expected. 
cily you may behold it; above the foliage, above the | One of these youngsters sold some peaches to a pas- 
houses, above the spars of the shipping it towers up into | senger, amounting to about a shilling in price, for which 
the hazy sky! Itisa simple column, and on the apex | he received a dollar. He happened, however, to be 
is the statue. Such was Washington himself—all sim-| very unaccountably slow in finding the requsite change 
plicity—all elevation and moral grandeur. ‘There too, | among the Shantics in the neighborhood, and the cars 


you may behold the monument to the defenders of the | 
city, during the late war. These things are as redolent 
of patriotism, as they are of good taste, and whatever 
may be, or may have been the faults of this spirited 
community, of this I fecl warmly assured, that to the 
pride and glory of the great republic, her citizens, in 
the midst of her monuments, can never prove reercant. 
Rambling through the streets, I was struck by the 
“Law Building,” a large stono cdifice, curiously orna- 
mented with iron railings, and dedicated to the accom- 
modation of the gentlemen of the long robe, who peo- 
ple it with a closeness of juxtaposition, like bees ina 
hive. Among other places which I visited during a 
cursory stay, was the ship-building establishment of 
Messrs, Watchman & Bratts, It covers a number of 
acres, and employs a great many artizans, More than 
one splendid steambont might be seen at the wharves, 
waiting for iron work, and their various equipments, 
This concern is well worth seeing. I stopped a few 
moments at the market. I noticed the melons and 
peaches, which were fine, numerous and cheap, 

I left Baltimore at 7 o'clock, A. M. for Philadelphia, 
by the rail road route; the cars were drawn through 
the city by horses—afterwards the steam cars were at- 
tached, Tcould not but repeat the opinions so often 
expressed by travellers, in favor of the beauty of the 
ladies of this place; ns the trains moved on, the love- 
liest faces bent out of the windows to behold them. 
The steamboats by water, and the locomotive by land, 
started out nearly simultaneously ; I much admired the 
appearance of the former—theiv sides reflected in the 
water—their decks thickly peopled—the black smoke- 
cloud from their chimneys overhanging them—and the 
gay, gorgeous, glorious ensign of the republic stream- 
ing from their sterns, and the stars and stripes, in all 
their varied beauty of coloring, repeated by reflection 
beneath. The country we passed was rude, wild, and 
uncultivated. ft improved, however, as we approached 
Havre de Grace. We brenkfasted, passing the mouth 
of Susquehannah. Port Deposite was in view. This 


starting—inexorably at their moment for departure— 
the young rogue managed to pay himself handsomely, 
both for his genius and his produce, by retaining the 
price of the peaches and the change due the stranger. 
So much for “tricks upon travellers.” 

At an early hour we arrived safely at Wilmington, 
upon Christianna creck. The soil in the neighborhood 
seems to be very good, and under very good cultivation, 
The corn was large and well advanced, and promised, 
apparently, a very abundant harvest; tho cattle too 
were sleek and numerous. There are said to be fine 
factories, of paper and other articles, upon this stream, 
which abounds in water power. Wilmington contains 
aconsiderable population. ‘The cars came up to a fine 
colonnade, where a large crowd was assembled. I was 
pleased to recognize those pretty fellows—the dandies— 
whose precious bodies gloried in the finest habiliments 
that Broadway could furnish, and whose vision and 
manners were aided by gold chained quizzing glasses, 
through which their melting optics were directed to- 
wards the ladies wayfaring. In five minutes the bag- 
gago cars and the passengers were aboard a neat little 
steamer, “The Telegraph,” which dashed off gaily 
upon the waters. The Telegraph is very swift. Her 
eabing were adorned with fine pictures—representing 
Washington crossing the Delaware, the Philadelphia 
Bank of the United States, &c. Wo passed Chester, 
{an ancient place, abounding with weeds in front of it) 
about 20 miles from Philadelphia, at which latter place 
we arrived before 2 o'clock, ‘The Delaware, near Phila- 
delphia, isa broad stream, but the banks too low and 
sedgy for anything like picturesque beauty, We passed 
the big ship, pierced for 120 guns—the Leviathan; 
among the surrounding craft, she was as an elephant in 
amenagerie of monkies. We landed at Dock street, 
near the beautiful marble exchange ; of hackmen, por- 
ters and omnibuses, we certainly encountered a multi- 
tude. So far upon our route, Philadelphia needs no 
eulogium. Her elegance and comforts are familiar, all 
over the Union, as “ household words.” ‘Tho city ap: 
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peared dull enough—all complaining of the state of 
trade, How much Philadelphia contains to admire! 
‘The carriages in the streets were splendid and clean— 
the Quakers! they looked so ruddy and rotund! I hated 
to travel any further. Fine taverns, fine reading-rooms, 
every thing fine. I passed the marble palace of the 
late Bank of the United States, [low ponderous, how 
fine, how chaste! This edifice certainly deserves all the 
commendation which has been bestowed upon it. But 
I must tarry no longer, ‘The glorious king of day, 
rojoicing in the east,” advances upon his course. The 
steamboat bell already tolls—the porter, with my bag- 
gage, is farin advance of me. So good bye to thee, 
city of brotherly love! 

Again the rumbling of machinery—the splash of 
the wheels in the water—the hurrying to and fro of pas: 
sengers—and I am on my way to the great commercial 
emporium—New York. The shores of the river con- 
tinue low as the city recedes, and its glittering white 
domes are barely visible above the verdant shores. 
Pretty country seats begin to prevail, and occasionally 
an edifice devoted to the intellectual culture of the la- 
dies of the city we have left behind. We have now 
arrived at Burlington, about fifteen miles from Phila- 
delphia, situated on the right hand side of the river. 
The ladies on shore beckoned to their expected friends 
on board. The whitened houses, the umbrageous trees, 
the fine ample green terraces of this village, give it quite 
a captivating appearance, which is shared by its neigh- 
bor Bristol, across the stream, Au elderly gentleman, 
as he leaned over the bow of the boat as we approached 
this latter place, exclaimed, “ what a divine spot for a 
residence!” which proved plainly to me, that the fresh 
and the verdant in nature, exercise their poetic witch- 
cry with a like power over the grey beard and the 
beardless, 

Pursuing the Delaware, we were soon at Bordentown, 
where, company and baggage, we were transferred to 


the rail road. Thence for South Amboy. As the cars gentlemen whom it would pain exccedingly that you 


rattled by, we were favored witha mere glance at the | 
house and grounds of the Count Survilliers. We were, 


now in a level country, the soil thin, the produce corn 
and buckwheat, Part of this road is through woods, 
which makes it finely shaded, and consequently very 
agreeable to travel ; before you reach Amboy, you pass 
through a very deep and difficult cut. Upon this route 
I was instructed and entertained, by a plain farmer, 
Who lived below Philadelphia, about forty miles, with 
&n account of mart lately found in his neighborhood, 
and its effects upon land. He stated that one year’s 
produce would pay for spreading it over the soil, which 
it would leave highly and permanently improved and im- 
mensely increased in value. From Amboy you have a 
fine view to the south, including Sandy Elook, which 
the shipping from New York must pass, in order to get 
to sea, and which is twelve miles distant. Elizabeth- 
town, opposite to Staten Island, as seen from the pas- 
sing boat, with its white spires in the hazy distance, 
has a pleasing effect. The shores of the Raritan, 
through which you pass in approaching the great city, 
are low and level prairies, of considerable width, pro- 
ducing grass in quantity, but of very inferior quality. 
They are marshy and wet, As we passed through 
them, the reapers were at work, The ricks rose thickly 
Mm every direction, and wagons and teamsters were busy 








transporting from place to place the newly cut hay. 
All this was pleasant and various enough. On our 
right was Staten Island—its soit bold and elevated, at 
some little distance from the shores, which were fre- 
quently sedgy and marshy, As you approach New 
York, however, the lowlands and marshes disappear, 
Staten Island is said to be moderately fertile, and well 
cultivated. Ten miles from New York, on its north- 
east extremity, is New Brighton, New Brighton! de- 
lightful spot! As you pass, it is on your right hand. 
Come with me to the boat's side, and behold the beauty 
of this pleasant city of the Gothamites! See the taste- 
ful edifices—the Grecian temples--the colonnades! 
Every house seems transported from classic soil, stand- 
ing—not like the temple at Philadelphia, transformed 
into a Bank, amidst chimneys, backbuildings and side 
walls, a red purgatory of blazing bricks—hbut upon the 
green earth, and shaded by the “gnarled ond fantastic 
oak,” all around the blue waters, the white sails of 
commerce, the foaming steamboats; and the inhabi- 
tants are fanned by the pure breath of the breeze com- 
ing in from the wavy bosom of old ocean, But on- 
wards! onwards! teluctantly—farewell to thee, New 
Brighton ! 

We have passed Staten Island—down upon the right, 
those thirty or forty sails are of ships at quarantine. 
Weare now ina fine open bay—the great city in sight. 
Look straight over the vessel’s prow—that forest of 
mingled masts and spires is New York. We now ap- 
proach the wharf, which swarms with people, The 
battery frowns over us, and the flag of the Union 
streams from its ramparts. We are now in the midst 
of the hurry and confusion preceding landing. The 
boat reaches the wharf. In an instant some twenty or 
thirty huge, able-bodied fellows, clothed in white shirts, 
like butchers at their stalls, leap from the piles of planks 
and goods on the wharf, upon the deck, which trem- 
bles beneath their heavy heels, These are the porters— 





should experience any delay about the transportation 
of your baggage. Wo to any vessel that a band of 
these fellows were ordered to board. If such be the 
materials of which our navy is composed, no wonder 
that the crossed ensign of old England got a rough re- 
ception from it. When you have landed, an army of 
hackney coachmen, standing like soldiers in regular line, 
with their whips extended straight before them, besiege 
you—“have a hack, sir!’ “have a hack, sir” Esca- 
ping them, a shoal of boys implore you to let thom 
carry your baggage. With industry, and squeezing, 
and pushing, you may finally succeed, following in the 
wake of your baggage and porter, in finding your way 
safely to an hotel. 

Now come with me into Broadway. Yon dusky 
building is St. Paul's—that pure white shaft which 
ruus up some thirty feet, parallel with the stem of the 
yew tree at its side, isa monument to Emmet—the law. 
yer-brother to the patriot who bled. It was reared by 
his countrymen to genius and virtue; there are chiselled 
on it conjoined hands, and a harp beneath the wings of 
the eagle. What a tide of peaple--a perfect torrent—~ 
are hurrying along! There are laborers, and artizans, 
and merchants, and ladies, and (where are they not) 
dandies, draymen, sailors, fruit-women. “Can you 
show me Fulton street, sir?” No spreiken de Ingles!” 
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T repeat the question—the reply is, “ No hablo Ingles! 
Task ayain—* Je suis Francais, Monsieur, Je wentends 
pas.” Surely E have met an American at last: (Sir, 
ean you show me Fulton street?” My dear sir, Lam 
4 lola! stranger here.” Everybody out of doors at New 
York, isa stranger. Look around you atthe signs and 
stores. Are you hungry? There is a steak and a 
plate of oysters, with cruits and condiments, on that 
thin stip of pine board—quite natural, There are 
for sale hats, boots and shoes, India rubber articles, 
umbrellas, fishing tackle, large bread, jewelry, books, 
everything on earth, in every possible variety and con- 
fusion, At night, when all is blazing with gas, how 
brilliant and beautiful! “You may purchase whatever 
you are able to pay for, from an car of hot corn, 
which the old lady upon the steps opposite is ery- 
ing out most lustily, toa diamond that would sell for 
a farm in the western country. There’s a fellow 
that must have been chimney-sweeper for old Nick 
himself—whose dingy attire would almost soil the 
walls of Tartarus—he's erying charcoal ! charcoal! Yon 
noble structure of bluc marble, sombre to the cye, but 
simple and vast in dimension and proportions~an 
honor to any city or country—is the celebrated ‘Astor's 
Tfotel? At the corner nearly opposite, is Lovejoy’s ; 
and where that flag is flying over it, Tammany Hall— 
the marble building in that lawn of trees, is the City 
Hall—its architecture [ cannot admire ; by its side is 
the jail—they dispense justice there very speedily. 
Now, with the reader’s leave, we will rest awhile pre- 
paratory toa trip to Brooklyn, and a view of the bay 
and city from the heights, Let us cross at Fulton 
Kerry; in ten minutes you are over—the fare four cents, 
‘You ave amazed at the colonnades around you—~at the 
costliness and splendor of architectural display. Brook- 
Jyn rises abruptly to a considerable elevation. It is 
most beautifully shaded, and must bea delightful place 
of residence. Krom a cupola I looked out upon the 
surrousding scenery ; it was surely grand, varied, mag- 
nificent. The sun was rapidly descending; the bay 
blazed like polished silver, painfully brilliant—adorned 
with numerous isles. On my right hand was the 
crowded city with her churches, her theatres, her ta- 
verns, bristled over with ambitious spires, In front of 
the city, and more immediately before me, was the 
East River, in all its commercial glory. Pennons and 
banners, and flags of every color, and emblazoned with 
every imaginable name and letter, met the sight, 
Steamboats were fretting and foaming, and splashing, 
in every direction, All around those portions of the | 
city, not encompassed by water, rose the highlands, 











Pp 


Co ee 
supplying the folks with maps of the Hudson River, 
the ‘Lourist’s Guide, &e., with othe apposite items of 
the current literature, The blanket shawls, with their 
varied coloring, looked pretty and comfortable, around 
the shoulders of beauty, whilst every eye brightened, 
and every check reddened with the freshness of the air— 
and now we speed upon our way, 

In the river there is little to interest, until you reach 
Wehawken, when the Patlisadoes commence, which 
extend from 20 to 22 miles on the western side. They 
are of trap rock, from 400 to 550 feet in height, although 
from the boats they do not appear to be of one half that 
altitude. The trees root themselves upon their brows, 
and spread their branches over. They aré perpendicue 
lar, dark and majestic, and the strata, contrary to what 
is usual, runs at right angles to the soil. 

From Peekskill, which is a sweetly embowered spot, 
to West Point, which is 50 miles from New York, the 
highlands are most romantic and picturesque. Tho 
bold steamer whitens the waters beneath her as she 
winds along the base of towering, rugged mountains, 
which swell up into the skies in every direction, The 
most remarkable elevations, are Baremount, 1350 feet, 
and St. Anthony’s Nose, 1128 feet. It was fine weather 
when we reached West Point, and verily, no language 
can do justice to its surpassing beauty, A white mound 
to the West, on the mountain side, is Fort Putnam; 
and in a few moments you reach the West Point land. 
ing. Upon the top of an abrupt eminence is Cozen’s 
Hotel, a showy, yellow, fine building. Down the 
descent an individual advances to the boat, which is re- 
eciving passengers at the shore. Tis ereet form, 
manly appearance, glazed cap and glittering buttons, 
indicate him to be one of the military eléves, ‘Lhe in- 
stitution is not visible from the boat, but numerous out- 
buildings, white, with green shutters, give a lively ap- 
pearance to the neighboring locality. On the summit 
of the nearest elevation a large staff supports an enor- 
mous flag, from which the white stars and blue stripes 
hang down in lazy confusion towards the earth, In 
every direction mountains are piled above mountains, 
and the river lays calmly at their base, whilst the white 
sails of the passing craft on its broad bosom, and in 
every nook, scem to delight to linger on their way 
amidst the beauty and grandeur everywhere apparent, 
The whole soil is redolent of associations and recollec- 
tions, historical and patriotic. As you depart, a glimpse 
is caught of a place of monuments erected to those who 
have found their last home in this romantic spot,—the 
pale memorials, contrasting with the vich verdure of the | 
trees of the mountains, ‘The Catskill landing, near the 


whitened over with settlements, and spread out to the | celebrated Catskill mountain house, (a summer resort) 
sight almost illimitably. I turned my eye down upon’ is very pretty. For a number of miles these mountains 
Brooklyn itself—her green, fair gardens: the whole, as; shew most beautifully along the shore. Albany is 
I said before, commanded my enthusiastic praise. ‘The | about 160 miles from New York, a considerable place, 
pride of a New Yorker, in his noble city, is surely jus- | coming down to the river abruptly, from a very high 
Lifiable, My sojourn at New York and Brooklyn, was, ‘elevation—the Court House, City Fall and State 
“upon compulsion,” limited. And now for Albany | House, are fine edifices—the State House, an ancient 
and the glorious fludson. We were committed to the jone, with a fine lawn in front—the City Hall is quite 
bosom of this majestic stream at the foot of Barelay » chaste, with the exception of the cupola, which is gilded. 
street. The morning was damp, and (August 3{st)| This yellow tribute to the sunshine is utterly indefen- 
beeame so cold that winter clothing and great coats’ sible to good taste, From Albany I passed by rail 
were indispensable to comfort. Our decks were well road to Utica, 96 miles, starting at about 8 o’clock and 
filled. An enterprising genius, with one arm, and a/ arriving at about 3, ‘This route is through the fertile 
basket strapped to his body, over his shoulders, was| and pretty valley of the Mohawk—the river alniost 
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constantly in sight, The Little Falls, 73 mites from 
Albany, ave very romantic~the cars passing at the 
base of solid rocks which rise perpendicularly toa great 
height. The little urchins, here, will sell you “dia- 
monds” cheap; so calling chrystal polygons about the 
size of the largest gems, and fashioned with perfect 
regularity by nature; they are dug up in the interstices 
between the rocks, The river is narrow, foaming pret- 
tily over a rocky and worn bed, with a ragged level of 
strewn recks on one side, and lowering, wooded hills on 
the other. From Utica we took the canal boat for Ro- 
chester, Along the Mohawk valley are strewn what 
are called “Recesses.” ‘The extent and architectural 
ambition of these establishments are astonishing. Some 
of them have splendid porticoes, and are extensive 
enough for hotels of the first class. The cars stop at 
them for water and wood, and the passengers for re- 
freshments, which are most abundant and cheap. You 
are generally served by pretty women, and may regale 
yourself, from their fair hands, at the most reasonable 
rate, with coffee, tea, buckwheat cakes, pies, tarts, 
apples, peaches, melons, cantelopes—in short, with any 
and everything eatable which you may desire. The 
canal boats are about ten fect wide, and about twenty- 
five long. You eat and sleep aboard very comfortably ; 
they are drawn by three horses driven by a postilion, 
seated on the hindmost, ‘The company I found plea- 
sant, and this mode of voyaging altogether so. The 
fare, including meals and all, is four cents per mile. 
The country here is level, but very rich and cultivated-— 
after awhile it becomes more uneven. The whole line 
of the canal is busy, and villages appear frequently on 
its borders. The trade this season is extremely dull. 
Syracuse is the most important place between Utica 
and Rochester, and contains about 400 buildings; about 
a mile and a half north is Salina, celebrated for its salt 
works—the salt is manufactured by steam and by solar 
evaporation, We passed near Onandagua Lake, and 
were pleased with a distant view of the flourishing 
villas on its shores, The canal boats average (day and 
night) a speed of five miles an hour. 

Starting from Utica the preceding evening, you arrive. 
at Rochester to breakfast the next day. We met upon | 
the canal several companies of the United States. 
troops, returning from Green Bay ; and passed legions ; 
of the Swiss, emigrating in swarms to the fer west. 
The character and conversation of our fellow tra- 
vellers furnished much amusement, ‘They despatched 
the various matters of public polity with commendable 
Promptitude. I remember one batch of them, seated 
on the boat’s stern, fuming their Havannas, thinking 
and talking most intensely. They were of the Bento. ; 
nian cast. With them the whole evils of the country 
Were chargeable to overtrading and the system of bank- 
ing. A very sociable, civil clever set, they were too. 
But the hour of parting came, and others succeeded 
them, The next evening was cooler, and the discus: 
sions were carried on within doors; the topic invaria- 
bly the same—the monetary troubles. With these, 
other views and opinions prevailed. After a long dis- 
cussion, they decided, very nearly unanimously, as did 
the former company, but directly the veverse, viz: that 
all the suffering of the country grew out of the demise | 
of the Bank of the United States, and that the renew- 
al of its charter, and nothing clse, could save us. As 














the conclave settled this weighty matter, the principal 
spokesman reached his home, and “ the place that had 
known him knew him no more” for the rest of our trip. 
At this moment a very portly, consequential gentle- 
man, of remarkable pinguidity, placed himself plump 
in front of our jolly, ruddy faced captain of the boat 
and larder, and made solemn complaint that he had lost 
an “elegant broadcloth cloak, with a velvet collar to it,” and 
further averred that he should hold the captain respon- 
sible for its forthcoming, This changed our current of 
thought, very naturally, from the currency to the cloak. 
The gentleman who declaimed against Bentonism, hard 
money, humbugs, &c. and in favor of the Bank of the 
United States, had evidently, in a fit of abstraction, 
carried off the valued habiliment, leaving his own in its 
stend. A friend of the gentleman who had left us, 
observed that it must have been from mistake that the 
cloak was taken, as the individual who took it he de- 
elared, as he seemed to us, to be a man of character, 
“The cloals is safe,” observed he; “the gentleman’s a 
Judge.” Whereupon the pompous, dark-visaged com- 
plainant observed, “that he might be a Judge, but that 
it was very evident that he was no judge of cloaks, to 
take his, and leave such an one as he did behind in 
place of it.” “Why,” said the captain, turning over 
the substituted garment, “ you bave no great cause of 
complaint ; for here,” he added, (rummaging in the 
pockets) “is a tooth-brush and fine pair of yarn socks 
thrown into the bargain in the exchange.” This eree 
ated (as it was evidently intended to do) some merri- 
ment, in which all joined except the gentleman with 
the sallow chops. The captain finally despatched a 
messenger after our friend the Judge, who was very 
glad to get back his cloak, and the comforts hid in the 
pockets, and to rid himself by its return to the rightful 
proprietor, of the “broad cloth cloak with the velvet 
collar to it,” a matter after all nearly verging on the 
threadbare, and not at all worthy of the notoriety 
given to it by its obstreperous owner. The canal is 
crossed by numerous bridges, some lower than others, 
and none so high but that the passengers, (who usually 
locate themselves, when the weather will permit, on the 
top of the floating conveyance, in order to sce the coun- 
try,) must kneel, and occasionally lay flat, in order to 
avoid unpleasant concussions, The steersman always 
announces the approach to these impediments, by bawl- 
ing out “ Bridge!” “ Bridge!" “ Low Bridge!” when 
all come at once to the floor—sometimes in an attitude 
of prayer—sometimes it is necessary to lay the body 
out flat, in extenso, An elderly gentleman, on one of 
these occasions, afforded us much amusement. At the 
well-understood annunciation from the stern, of “ Low 
Bridge!” he clenched his cigar tightly between his teeth, 
laid himself down, and passed under; the ungracious 
timbers brushed the fire into his face, and going over 
him with unkind attrition, grazed the buttons of his 
vest and pantuloons, covering a portion of his frame, 
more than usually protuberant. He could not himself 
but join in the laugh which it occasioned, but was pe- 
culiarly careful not to be again the unwilling object of 
the merriment of others. Rochester is situated on the 
Genesce River, which passes through it, and has the 
honor of being called the New York of the interior, 
Its population is about 20,000, The annual value of 
flour manufactured there is $3,000,000, ‘eat. 
\ 
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are the celebrated falls, where the immortal Samucl 


Patch passed, at a leap, from time to eternity. It was 
rather beneath his fame and his dignity to have perish- 
ed inthe Genesee—he whose saltatory glory is asso- 
ciated with the thunder of Niagara, having leapt harm- 
less from nearly the whole height of the falls into the 
foam beneath. His is certainly 
One of the few th’ immortal names 
That were not born to dic,” 

as Halleck has it. As few of our great men have done 
us much good—the fair measure of glory is in the com- 
paratively diminished amount of evil for which they 
are accountable—a standard, tried by which, this west- 
ern prodigy is entitled to an eminent place in the tem- 
ple of fame. 

From Rochester you are rapidly carried by rail road 
to the flourishing town of Batavia—thence by stages to 
Lockport, where you dine—thence to Ningara, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles by rail road, in an hour and a 
half, thirty minutes of which are consumed in stop- 
pages. And now we will favor the reader with an ac- 
count of our trip to the falls, and of the wonders there. 

From Lockport the cars pursue what is called the 
ridge route, which is on a level with the waters before 
their descent. ‘The scenery is fine; you behold, as you 
progress, the bosom of Ontario and the opposite shores, 
which cannot be less than fifteen or twenty miles dis- 
tant. As you approach the falls, you are whizzed in 
your course, over most fearful precipices ; looking out 
from the car-windows, you seem sailing in air—the trou- 
bled waters of the Niagara, trees and rocks almost im- 
mediately beneath your body. It was nearly sunset 
when my straining gaze first rested on the long-sought 
wonder; and surely no pen can describe, even at a dis- 
tance, its surpassing beauty. When first it became 
visible, a friend at my side pointed towards it, with- 
out uttering a word. [shall long remember the mellow 
and departing sunshine—the cloud rising and suspend- 
ed over the spot—the verdure of the surrounding fo- 
rest--the green waters, and the wintry looking snowy 
foam; but I will reserve all description for one more in 
detail, Arrived at the falls, we were well entertained 
in a splendid house, most appropriately called the 
“Cataract.” I retired to rest, lulled by the sound of 
the rushing waters. The weather had been cool, and 
as usual, it was the signal of departure; so that but 
few visiters were remaining. After an carly breakfast, 
in company with a friend, [ sallied forth. I might now 
discourse in general terms, and were I capable, put to- 
gether most cuphonious sentences, compounded of sun- 
shine, rain-bows, roar and thunder; and however I 
might succeed on the score of poetry or eloquence, I 
should convey nothing tothe reader which would prove 
satisfactory or descriptive, Discarding, then, ambition 
of style, and all attempt at display, [ shall endeavor to 
keep the reader as it were at my side, during my ram- 
bles, and communicate to him, with all the perspicuity 
which I can command, what I saw and how I felt. 

‘To commence—we are on the American side; we will 
cross the river on that part which is immediately be- 
tween us and Goat Island. The volume of water is 
here compressed into the space (I may not be very ac- 
curate) of about 200 yards, over which is constructed a 
rude bridge, spanning from rock to rock, You will 
pause to observe the passing flood--its fury and vio- 





Ience you cannot imagine, It is covdred all over with 
froth and foam—it leaps, dashes up, whirls around and 
around in every direction, and pursues its course on- 
wards to the precipice, brawling and clamorous! Goat 
Island is soon gained—a wild, romantic, beautiful spot, 
separating the two sheets of falling water. 'The forest 
trees are numerous, affording dense shade—the bark of 
many of them curiously carved with the names of can- 
didates for immortality, who despair, probably, of any 
other available means of indulging their laudable ambi- 
tion. This island is about three-fourths of a mile in 
circumference ; its northeast corner is at the very edge 
of the precipice—hie we there. You stand upon the 
spot barely sufficient for a pathway whiclr there ter- 
minates. Grasp.the oak tree at your side; for safcty- 
sake encircle it in your arms—bending your head over, 
you look straight down to the level of the river below-— 
“ how fearful and how dizzy ’tis.’ Far, far, far beneath 
you is the rocky shore—you distrust your footing-- 
you look one instant—your glance rests upon the 
whitened surface of the waters—you hasten to retire. 
Receding a few steps, you continue your view. T'o the 
right (the American side) the water descends in one 
unbroken mass; green and tranquil at the very sur- 
face, it becomes, in its down-going, like a vast, concen- 
trated, compressed snow-shower, which will answer as 
generally descriptive of the falling water in every direc- 
tion. The American falls are almost due north. Now 
look to the northwest—the British side; there the 
stream is more than twice as wide, the precipice of 
more than proportionately large dimensions, of a horse- 
shoe shape—the centre apparently worn in considera- 
bly more than the edges. The current there, owing to 
the greater width of the river, is much less vexed and 
rapid. The surface of the water, near the edge, becomes 
smooth, and of a color the most beautiful emerald, 
You behold a stone observatory near the shore of Goat 
{sland, and thence a kind of scaffolding extends out 
over the very abyss, It is not, however, advisable to 
indulge in the curiosty which will assail you of going 
out upon it, You have a distinct view of the British 
shores, which here are not very clevatcd; the tavern 
beyond the national boundary, with its white portico, 
looks well. We have limited ourselves, hitherto, to 
the level of the river above. We are all along sup- 
posed to be upon the edge of Goat Island. We will 
now attempt to give a feeble portraiture of what 
meets the cye, as you look below upon the boson of 
the river. I had forgotten to add that the water falls 
on the British side, in a direction nearly ecastwardly. 
Looking down, you perceive the mist rising to a con- 
siderable height, light and vaporish, and passing oft 
into the sky, in the shape of white clouds—these clouds 
frequently connected, in one continuous volume, with 
the very surface of the water. The grand, engrossing, 
and most beautiful spectacle, however, is the rainbow: 
it spans the river, resting between the two shores, hang- 
ing in pictorial and gorgeous splerdor, etherial and 
brilliant, between the angry elements and the tranquil 
heavens; not more lovely could it have looked to Noah, 
when, after the flood, he beheld it from the windows of 
his ark of safety, than there it seems, The surface of 
the water, for a conziderable distance, is all foam, with a 
tinge here and there of the natural blue color of the 
river, working in with a handsome and frequent con- 
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trast. The sound of the cataract is not unpleasant; it 
fills the whole sense of hearing, and may be compared, 
with great justness and correctness, to the impressive, 
solemn, loud and continued murmur which the wind, at 
night, frequently occasions in the pine woods of moun- 
tain forests, Indeed, the scene without it, would want 
one of the most material of those components which, 
combined, make up its unrivalled sublimity, 

I took occasion to cross the ferry, which starts from 
a point near the base of the American falls. The boat 
is propelled by a single oarsman, and is whirled and 
danced about upon the troubled flood. Seated in her 
stern, you have a full view of both sides of the cata- 
ract, and perhaps the very best which you can attain. 
The stairs leading down to the shore, from which you 
are ferried over, are long and most laborious. Arrived 
below, you look up the river bank to an enormous alti- 
tude of solid rock, with small streams dripping down 
through the fissures. On the British side, is a like 
enormous rocky wall, less sudden, however, and ab- 
rubt than that which you have left, which is gained by 
a winding and apparently dangerous road; at its ter- 
mination—the landing-place—you find vehicles ready 
to wait upon you. 

The effect upon the feelings, of this gigantic prodigy 
of nature (the falls,) may not be easily described. I 
have frequently read of the sentiment of his own no- 
thingness which it excites in the bosom of the beholder. 
With me it had no such effect. I felt as if in the im- 
mediate presence of the great Creator—his heavenly 


EL 





for one day nt this delightful place. Perhaps, however, 
itis well) Noman they say is great in the eyes of his 
valet de chambre, and it may be that the feelings which 
L experienced at Niagara, were too intense and subli- 
mated, to have survived, in all their original vigor, too 
much familiarity with the objects which gave riso to 
them. On the evening of the day after my arrival at 
tho “Cataract house,” I was again upon the space-an- 
nihilating rail road, and rattling on to my journey’s 
termination, Buffaloc—where [arrived in about a couple 
of hours, The locality of this place is too familiar to 
the public to require, or even to excuse, any particu. 
larity on that subject from me, From what I had 
heard of its importance, its riches, and the rapidity of 
its growth, I was prepared for a heightened picture of 
prosperity and advancement; yet I must confess that 
the reality far excecded all my expectations. 'The 
stores I found solid, well built, and filled with goods of 
every variety and kind. ‘The citizens active, indus- 
trious, and notwithstanding the pressure, what wo 
would consider busy. The hotels were splendid in the 
extreme—both as regarded construction and manage- 
ment. Indeed, comfort was no longer their object-- 
with that they had long been satiated—luxury and ex. 
travagance would better designate the nature of their 
characteristics, Their charges were proportionate. In 
the name of the warwhoop, only to think, board $2 00 
per day at Buffaloc! From the dress of the inhabitants 
and their manners and doings, you might have supposed 
| yourself to be on Broadway, New York. It would do 


bow of peace and beauty hanging over the vapory tri- | you good to walk down to their wharves and seo their 
bute of the waters. My mind was filled with ideas of leraft, especially their steamboats. I saw one built at, 
immensity and power, and my soul scemed divested of |and to trade with, Maumie. You need not look at 


its load of earth, and hovering in contemplation to- 
wards the great source of existence—material and in- 
tellectual—at whose word the seas were filled with 
Wwaters—the waters with the finny brood—the shell- 
fish and the leviathan—and the earth covered ‘with 
verdure, forests and fruits, He, who before the wild 
savage wandered in pursuit of game upon these rocky 
cliffs, commanded this flood to thunder and to foam—— 
untired, unchanged, and unabated, from age to age— 
created not man, in all the mysteries of his elevated 
nature, for a transitory existence, No—when the stars 
shall cease to hang in nightly splendor over this seene— 
when the tints of the rainbow shall fade upon its bo- 
som—Wwhen the blackened walls which surround it shall 
be molten, and flow like the stream at their base—the 
glorious intelligence, which can see Deity through the 
grandeur of his works of sublimity and awe, shall sur- 
vive to behold Omnipotence face to face, and to glory 
in the enjoyment of him above, whose being and whose 
nature it could appreciate, love, and reverence here 
below. Elevated to such feelings by even the compara- 
lively feeble picture before me, of his attributes of 
power and goodness—so thought J, and so 1 felt at Nia- 
gara~-for my soul could only contain this absorbing 
sentiment—The Creator, God—is here ! 

Tam aware that all this may sound perhaps bathelic. 
When Agesilaus was. ridiculed for playing with his 
children, his reply was, You are nota father ;” and 
to the critic, whose fastidiousness is excited, [ ean only 
say, in like manner, you have not seen the Falls! nor 
thought and wandered in their presence! I much re- 
greticd that my business allowed me to remain only 


your map for Maumie; for although a thriving place, 
|it has grown into its present actual importance like one 
of Jonah’s gourds, almost between the sunsct and sun- 
rise of a single day. 

| But the steamboat—she is loaded with what? Why 
ithe Lord only knows. Isee on her decks staves, cart- 
wheels, carts, wagons, horses and carriages, brooms, 
mats, gridirons, and cradles. What else? Why every- 
thing clse—I cannot particularize. She is covered all 
over with living beings—a floating human hivet There’s 
[a Yankee, and there’s a Southron. Those sunburnt 
women, with hair and face bronzed alike by the wea- 
ther, are Swiss—those tall, hale, hearty, mirthful fel- 
lows, with ruddy complexions, squadded together, en- 
joying their pipe and joke—they are the sons of St. 
Patrick, from the green island—good luck tothem! [ 
see Dutchmen, French and English—all for the West! 
the great, the growing, the glorious, the prosperous 
West! Such are the steamboats of the western lakes; 
and of such almost every day, during the busy season, 
| you may witness the departure from Bufluloe, of one 
or more—besides of sloops, schooners, brigs, &e. innu- 
| merable. The population of Buffaloe is said to be about 
18,000, f had the curiosity whilst there to vist Rath- 
‘bun. Much sympathy is expressed in his behalf, [ 
saw him, through the polite introduction of a friend, 
| He was in prison--the cells of which are cruelly small, 
considered as the receptacle of the merely accused, 
There was barely room in his for a bed of the most 
contracted dimensions, without leaving space for more 
than one individual to pass with convenience, Ashe 
‘is a lion, in his way, a description of his person may 
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gratify curiosity. When [ entered he was reading, 
His manner (receiving us) was casy and good—that of 
agentleman, He is a small man—dresses in black— 
his habiliments staid and Quakerish--his neckcloth prim, 
and even to apeculiarity. Elis face is very regular, and 
prepossessing—his complexion florid~his eye clear, 
blue, intelligent and keen. Ele appears to think, and 
expresses himself with clearness and quickness, I was 
favorably impressed with him, as regards his qualities 
of mind. When I left, he thanked me for the polite- 
ness of calling.on him, adding that he was very happy 
to be remembered, and visitcd by his friends. 

Nothing can long resist the natural development of 
these elements of prosperity and greatness, for a city 
which centres at Buffaloc, At the termination of the 
great Erie canal, and most favorably placed for the almost 
unbounded trade of the lakes, her importance can 
hardly be overrated. In a few years, her population 
and her wealth will be astonishing, 
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Unysses §. Granr, who re-entered the American army in | United States in 1869, and held the office for cight years, 
1861 as an Aide-de-camp ; who was Colonel and Brigadier- | retiring on March 4th, 1877. These sixteen years remind 
general in the same year, and General in 1866—the rank | one of a similar period in the life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
being created expressly for him—became President of the | extending between the years 1795, when le was a young 








GENERAL U. &. GRANT AT GUILDHALL, LONDON—THE WELCOME OF THE LORD MAYOR. 
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eaptain of artillery—and 1810, when, with the Empire 
which he had formed at its apex of splendor and glory, 
he married the Arch-Duchess Maria Louisa, and thus allied 
himself to the proud and ancient House of Hapsburg. 
The resemblance, it is true, consists only in the rapid rise 
in the fortunes of the two heroes, and the influence 
exerted thereby upon their respective countries. 

Bat what may be esteemed as a higher honor still, 2s 
the world views these things, than had yet heen conferred 
upon him, was waiting fer ex-President Grant, when he 
retired from his official position, and sunk rank, title and 
anthority in simple eitizenship. After sixteen years of 
arduons and responsible labor in the canse of Lis country, 
it was natural that the chieftain should seck rest, and thaé 


by travel and assuciation with foreign peoples he should ; 


endeavor to relieve mind and Dedy of the strain which 
these lust so long borne without wavering, or without; re- 
linquishing for a single instant, even, the vast purposes 
which he had in view. 
visit Great Britain and the Continent of Europe, Gen- 


eral Grant donbtless never for a moment contemplated a : 


reception differing in courtesy or evidence of esteem from 
what is customarily extended by any people toward visitors 
of name and repute. He departed from these shores as a 
citizen representative of a sovereign people, That he was 
received at the Court of St. James and by the nobility and 
aristocracy of Great Britain, the most exclusive in the 
world, as individual sovereigns are customarily reecived, 
was at ence a graceful compl.nent to his own merit and 
acknowledged worth as an officer and statesman, and a con- 
eession no less graceful to the actual sovereignty of the 
people of the United States of America. 

General Grant sailed from Philadelphia on the American 
Line steamship Judicua, on Thursday, May 17th, 1877. Dur- 
ing the week previous to his departure he was the recipient 
of “umerous attentions on the part of distinguished officials 
and citizens of Philadelphia, On the 1th he held a reeep- 
tion at the Union League Club House, the guests being 
intro need by ex-Secretary Borie ; and. afterward reviewed 
the First Regiment of Infantry, N. G. of Pennsylvania, 
which paraded before the Club House. General Grant had 
also visited the Pernument Exhibition Building on May 10th, 
the day of its opening. On the 16th he received the veteran 
soldiers and sailors to the number of 1,200 at Independence 
Hall, after which, in company with Governor Hartranft, he 
drove to the residence of Mr. Geo. W. Childs, where he took 
Tancheon, and where, in the evening, he was serenaded, the 
house being brilliantly Whuninated, and a review of soldiers’ 
and sailors’ orphans being a pert of the programine, On 
the morning of the With the ex-President took breakfast 
with Governor Hartranft, Senator Cameron, General Sher- 
man and Hamiltou Fish, after which he was escorted to the 
wharf, where he took « small steamer and proceeded to the 
Judie, The escort down the river comprised some twelve 
or jifteen steamers and 2 fleet of river craft, all decorated 
with fhyes and generally dressed in holiday attire. Among 
those aceomypznying the ex-President, were the Mayor and 
City Council of Philadeiphia, the Philadelphia judiciary, 
the city delsation in Congress, United States Scnators 
from Philuiclphia, Governor and State officers, the General- 
in-Chief of the United States Army, four members of CGen- 
eral Grant s Cabinet, and a large number of distingnished 
citizens, 

The fedliause made a quick and pleasant voyage, arriving 
tn Liverpool on May 28th. All the passengers agreed in 
reporting that throughout the jonrmey General Grant 
threw off the reticsuce so characteristic of him, and beeanre 


eordial and familiar, He rose early. and generally paced 


the dock for an hour wih Mrs. Groot. onjoving the mer, 
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In announcing his intention to. 





‘show it elf emphatically. 





ing breeze. After breakfast it was his custom to enter the 
smoking-room, where he joined in general conversation with 
a geniality and frankness unexpected by those who knew 
him only by repute. The customary reticence, however, 
was still preserved whenever any question of polities came 
up as a topic of conversation, while as to the events of the 
war he spoke with entire freedom. 

On arriving at Liverpool, General Grant was met hy 
General Adam Badeau, United States Consul-General at 
London, with several prominent Americans ; and on reach- 
ing the wharf the party were received by the Mayor of 
Liverpool and members of the Common Council, who ex- 
tended to them the hospitalities of the city. This courtesy 
being thankflly accepted, the party proceeded to view 
Liverpool, where they remained two days. On the 30th, 
Gencral Grant visited Manchester, where he was received 
by the Mayor and members of the corporation, and where 
he made the longest speech of his life, filling no fewer than 
thirty-two lines in a printed verbatim report. His reeep- 
tion in Liverpool and Manchester certainly surprised Gen- 
eral Grant, and he expressed his satisfaction frequently. 
The reception, in fact, was by no means confined to officials, 
who had him immediately in charge. Wherever he ap- 
peared in public, crowds assembled and cheered hin: to the 
echo. Already the extraordinary friendliness which was 
afterward everywhere manifested in England had begun to 
During his stay in London, 
General Grant was the guest of the Minister of the United 
States, Hon. Edwards Pierrepont; and from the time of 
his arrival in the British capital he was not only the obj et 
of public curiosity, but was the recipient of courtesies ant 
hospitalities on the part of the lending members of the aris- 


' toeracy and nobility, to an extent unpreeedented in the case 


of a private citizen. On June 5th the general held a recep- 
tion at Mr. Pierrepont’s house, at which there was 2 lire 
attendance, including the Lord Chaneellor and Lady 
Cairns, Lord and Lady Salisbury, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
and Lady Cardwell, Lord and Lady Selbourne, Mr. ead 
Mrs, Gladstone, and the Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol., 
This reeeption was followed hy a dinner at Lord Houghton’s, 
and by another given by the Duke of Devonshire ; following, 
which there oceurred a reception at the pleasant house of 
General Badexu, in Beaufort Gardens, General Badean, 
who formerly held the position of aide-de-camp to General 
Grant, resumed. his old offiee by a special appointment from 
Washington. From this time forward every day had it: 
special reception or dinner, and every evening its hall or 
other entertainment, designed to show hospitality and 
courtesy toward the distinguished American visitor. 

On June Lith there was conferred upou General Grant the 
honorary freedom of the City of London with the customary 
ceremonics, The afair took place at the Guildhall, about. 
800 ladies and gentlemen being present. These ineluded 
several members of the Covernment, American offici:l 
representatives, merchants and members of the American 
colony, as well as distinguished citizens of Loudon. 
Among the guests were Sir Stafford Northeote, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and many members of Parliament. The 
entrance to the hall and corridors of Guildhall was laid 
with crimson cloth, the walls being decorated with mirrors 
and exotics, General Grunt was accompanied by Mrs. 
Grant, and by Minister and Mrs. Pierrepont. He was 
reecived at the entrance of the Guildhall by a deputation 
of the city government, and being conducted to the library, 
listened to the resolution of the special court of the Com- 
mon Conneil convened to confer the freedom of the city. 
An address being made by the Chiunberksin sduritt! 
eral Grant te the freedom af Che cits, the risht leant of 
fellowship wis extended to dime by that) offlehd 
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cordial grasping by General Grant completed the ceremony, 
and was received with loud applause. The General then 
subseribed his name to the Roll of Honorary Freemen, 
after which he was conducted by the Lord Mayor to the 
Guildhall, where an elegant Inneheon had been provided. 
The document conferring the freedom of the City of Lon- 
don upon General Grant was inclosed in a gold casket, 
having on the obverse central pangl a view of the Capitol 
at Washington, and on the right and left of this the mono- 
gvam and armé of the Lord Mayor. On the reverse side is 
n view of the entrance te Guildhall and an appropriate 
inscription. At the ends two emblematic figures in gold, 
finely modeled and chased, represent the City of London 
and the United States. Other ornaments are, linrel 
wreathed with corn and cotton ; a cornneopia, emblematic 
of the fertility and prosperity of the United States; and the 
rose, shamrock and thistle. Lhe cover is surmounted hy 
the arms of the City of London, ‘The casket is supported by 
two American cagles, modeled and chased inp gold, the 
whole stunding on 2 velvet plinth, decorcted with stars 
and. stripes, 

On the 16th, General Grant dined with the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Apsley House, and on the 19th with the Prince 
of Wi ales at Marlborough House. On the 2Lst, these fes- 
tivities culminated in a grand dinner at the residence of 
Minister Pierrepont, when, for the first time in the history 
of rank and title, a simple citizen of a Republic took pre- 
cedence. of all yank, except royalty itself. On this oceasion 
there were six ambassadors present, fonr dukes, three mar- 
quises, five earls, and the Lord Chancellor of the realm. 
According to the complicated lechuique of the British sys- 
tem of precedence, all of these distinguished personages 
should properly preeede the American guest in the proces- 
sion, Which passed from the drawing-room to the dining- 
room, In this instance, however, such was not the case ; 
and in England, where these matters are considered as of 
vastly greater Importance than is accorded them here, it is 
conceded to have been the crowning trinmph of worth and 


diplomacy that Generel Grant should Iave ranked every- | 


Tnxly present, giving way only to the heir-apparent of the 
Crown of England. 
the right land of the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Rich- 
qiond being on Mrs. Grant's right. All of this strikes the 
weerage American as of very little moment ; but in England, 
nnd throughout the courts of Enrope, sich concessions mean 
aesreat deal, and are, in fiet, to be recognized as the agen- 
cies employed in tacitly according to General Grant rank 
allowed by enstomary usage only to royalty itself. 

On the evening following the dinner at Minister Pierre- 
ponut’s, the Queen gave a state ball at Buckingham Palace, 
af whieh General Grant was present. On the same evening 
he also appeared at Covent Garden Opera House, where 
The Star Spangled Banner” was sung by Mademoiselle 
Albani as a special honer. 

On the evening of the 23d of Tine, the General was the 
guest of the Corporation of ‘Trinity House, of which the 
Dake of Edinburgh is the master. The duke being absent, 
the Prince of Wales presided, the assemblage being brilliant 
and representative. In responding to the toast of his own 
health, the first given after that of the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales thus referred tu,the distinguished American guest : 


“On the present oeeasion, tt is n matter of peculiar gratification 
tous as Englistunen to reeeive as our guest General Grant. T est 
assure him for myself, aml for all the loyal subjects of the Queen, 
that it has given us Une greatest pleasure te see him as a guest in 
this country.” 


Earl Carnarvon proposed the liealth of the visitors, 
eoupling with the toast the name of General Graut. Me 
said: 
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At this dinner, Gener] Grant sat at | 


“Strangers of all classes, men of letters, arts, sciences, states- 
mon, and all that jas been most worthy and great, have, as it were, 
come to this centro of world civilization. I venture, without dis- 
paragement to any of these illustrious guests, to say that never has 
there been one to whom wo willingly accord a freer, fuller and 
heartier weleome than wo do to General Grant on this occasion. 
Not mere’y beeause he has performed the part of a distinguished 
gener, nor because he has twice Med the highest office which the 
citizens of his great country ean MM, but because we look upon him 
aS representing that good-will and affection which ought to subsist 
between us and the United States. It has been my duty to be con- 
neeted with the great Dominion of Canada, stretching several thou- 
sand miles along the frontier of the United States; and during the 
last threo or four years, Lean truthfully say that nothing impressed 
me more than the interchange of friendly and good offtees which 
took place between the two countries, under the auspiees of Presi- 
dent Grant.” 

To these complimentary remarks, General Grant replied 
that he felé more impressed than he had possibly ever felt 
before on any occasion. He came here under the impres- 
sion that this was Trinity House, and that trinity consisted 
of the Army, Navy and Peace. He thought it was a place 
of quiet, where tnere would be no talk or toasts, and was, 

| therefore, naturally surprised at hearing both. The General 
referred particularly to the complimentary remarks imadce 
by his Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, and ly the 
Earl of Carnarvon, and briefly veturned thauks to both. At 
this banquet there were present Prince Leopold, Prince 
Christian, Prince Leiningen, Prinee of Saxe-Weimar, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Carnarvon, Sir Stafford Northevte, and 
Chief-Justice Sir Alexnnder Cockburn. 

, General Grant now left the residence of Minister Pierre- 
pont, and during the remainder of his visit in Londen was 
the guest of General Badean. 

Tt is proper at this point to present a letter written by 
General Grant to George W. Childs, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
which, as it contains the General's own views, so far as he had 
formed any during the brief period which had then elapsed 
since his arrival in England, is worthy of preservation : 





“Losnos, June 19th, 1877. 

“My Dear Mr. Cutips: After an unusually stormy passage for 
any season of tho year, and continuous sea-sickness uily 
among the passengers after the second day out, wo reached Liver- 
pool Monday afternoon, the 28th of May, Jesse and IT proveit to be 
mmnong tho few good suilors. Neither of us felt a moment's un- 
easiness during the voyage. IT had proposed to leave Liverpool 
immediately on arrival, and proceed to London, where I knew our 
Miuister had made arrangements for the formal reception, and had 
accepted for me a fow invitations of courtesy. But what was my 
surprise to flud nearly all the shipping in port at Livery ool deco- 
| rated with flags of all nations, and from the mainmast of each 
| tho flag of the Union most conspicuous, The doeks were lined 
| with ag many of the population as could find standing-reom, 
and tho strects to the hotel where fit was understoed my party 
would stop were packed. The demonstration*was, to all appeitr- 
ances, us hearty and as enthusiastic as in Philadelphia on our de- 
parture. The Mayor was present with his state carriage, to convey 
us to the hotel; and after that he took us to his beautiful country 
residence somo six miles out, where wo were entertained with a 
small party of gontlonien, and remained over night. The following 
day a large party was given at the ofleial residence of the Mayor in 
the ety, at which there were some one hundred and ffty of the dis- 
tinguished citizens and oMeials of the corporation present. Press- 
ing invitations were sent from most of the cities fi the Kingdom to 
have mo visit them. I gecepted for n day at Manehester, and 
stopped a Sew moments at Leivester and at one other pl: The 
samo hearty wo -ume was shown at eneh place, as you have ne 
doult seen. ‘T.3 press of the countcy has been exceedingly kind 
and courtcuns, So far, Lhave nut been permitted to travel inca 
regular train, much less in a common ear, The Midland road, 
which penetrates a great portion of the ishing, fnetuding Wales and 
Seothind, hive extended: ime the courtesy of Cheir road and a Pull- 
Daur eer tot me wherever Fwish to yo during the whole of my 
stay ia Tngland. We ives} in Beuden on Monday eve, nites, the 
Sat of May, when T fo su 
ity et June 
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interval. On Saturday last we dined with the Duko of Wellington, 
and last night the formal reception at Judge Pierrepont’s was held. 
It was & great success, most brilliant in the numbers, rank and at- 
tire of th: audience, and was graced by the presenco of every 
American in the city, who had cailed on the Minister or left a eard 
for mo. I doubt whether London has ever seen a private house so 
elaborately or tastefully decorated as was our Amcrican M.nister’s 
Jast night, Iam deeply indebted to him for tho pains he has taken 
to make my stay pleasant, and for tho attentions extended to our 
eountry. [appreciate tho fact, and am proud of it, that the atten- 
tions Iam receiving aro intended more for our counfry than for 
me personally. I love to see our country honored and respected 
abroad, and Iam proud that it is respected by most all nations, 
und by some even Joved. It has always been my desire to sec all 
jealousies between England and tho United States abated, and 
every sore healed. Together, they aro more powerful for tho spread 
of commerce and civilization than all others combined, and can do 
more to remove causes of war by creating mutual interests that 
would be so much endangered by war. I havo written very hastily, 
and n good deal at length, but I trust this will not bore you. Had 
I written for publication, 1 should have taker moro pains. 


«U.S. Gnast,” 


Granville, the Duke of Manchester, Mr. Pierrepont, Gen- 
eral Badeau, and the principal members of the Cabinet. 
An interesting incideut of General Grant’s tour was his visit 
to the city of Bath, on the occasion of the show of the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society, the oldest of the 
great English Associations, and one which hus done the most: 
to popularize in Great Britain the numerous inventions of the 
Americans. Bath, which is celebrated as a watering-place, is 
well-known to the readers of ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” and to alk 
those who are familiar with the history of Beau Nash. The fall 
of a foot-bridge, ocewring this year, resulted in some loss 
of life and serious injury to miny pleasure-seckers, and 
served to cast a gloom over the city of Bath. Recognizing 
this, General Grant telegraphed his regrets and desired to 
put off his visit. The authorities, however, would not hear 
of a postponement, and the trip was accordingly made; the 
General being received by the Mayor and Corporation of 
the city. His worship presented a brief address, offering to 


General Grant, in the name of the citizens of Bath, a hearty 





THE LORD MAYOR'S BANQUET TO GENERAL GRANT-—DRINEING THE WEALTH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


On the very day when this letter was written, General 
Grant attended a féle given in his honor at the Alexandra 
Palace. Here he was warmly received by the public, and 
listened to a coneert, the programme of which was largely 
made up of American airs. These included “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and ‘“ Hail Columbia,” besides which 
there was performed a new mareh, entitled ‘* Ulysses,” com- 
posed in honor of Gencral Grant by a Mr. Hill. The pro- 
gramme was interpreted by Mademoiselle Rose Hersce, 
Signor Foli, and other artists, and by the choir and band of 
the Alexandra Palace, and the bands of the Royal Artillery, 
znd tho Coldstream Guards. Beside the pieces already 
mentioned, there were played the ‘Soldier's March and 
Chorus” from Faust, and the well-known air ‘‘ Hail to the 
Chief.” 

It was on the evening of this day that the dinner party 
was given hy the Prince and Princess of Wales, in honor of 
the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, at which General Grant 
was present as an invited guest, with the Dukes of Cam- 
bridge and Wellington, the Marquis of Hartington, Earl 
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welcome, and assuring him that Bath always aceepted with 
gratification any opportunity of showing its respect for tho 
grent country to which he had rendered sighal services, and 
which had reposed in him its highest confidence. The 
General responded in 2 few words, expressing his gratitude 
for the reception accorded him and his regret that a distress- 
‘ing accide-. should have signalized the occurrence of the 
exhibi#’ «a 

The Gencral was entertained at Inncheon in the Grand 
Pump Room, which was once frequented by Beau Nash and 
his companion exquisites. The carriage in which the Mayor 
and General Grant drove to the show-yard was adorned with 
American flags, and wherever he appeared the distinguished 
visitor was the object of enthusiasm and applause—a vast 
crowd assembling at the depot, when the train departed 
conveying him to London. 

On June 26th, General and Mrs. Grant, and the American. 
Minister proceeded to Windsor, to accept the invitation 
extended hy the Qneen. Her Majesty received her guests 
at the foot of the grand staircase, a ceremony only usual 
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in the case of crowned heads. In the evening, a dinner 
party assembled, including royalty and dignitaries of the 
highest rank ; and on the following morning, General and 
Mrs. Grant drove through Windsor Great Park in one of 
the (Queen's carriages, and afterward to the Great Western 
Railway Station, where the party took the noon train to 
London. 

On the same evening, a state concert was given at Buck- 
ingham Palace, at which were present General and Mrs. 
Grant, the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Teck, Prince 
Christian, and the Princess Helena, the Princess Louise, the 

* Marqnis of Lorne, and the Duke of Cambridge. 

On the following day he visited Liverpool, by appoint- 
ment, to attend a banqnet given in his honor, and which 
was held in the large ball-room of the Town Hull. On this 
occasion, General Grant appeared in his uniform of General 
of the United States Army, and was received with the 
preatest enthusiusm. He sat on the right of the Mayor, 
having next to him Lieutenant-general Sir Henry De Bathe, 
Commander of the Forces in the Northern District. The 
Mayor, in proposing General Grant's health, referred to the 
sterling qualities which he possessed as a soldier, and which 
had enabled him to restore peace and prosperity to his 
country. In response, General Grant said that the recep- 
tion he enconntered in England was far beyond his expecta- 
tion, and was such as any living being might feel proud of. 
He believed, however, that it was indicative of the friendly 
telutions which existed between two peoples, who were of 
one kindred, blood, and civilization, and he hoped that 


friendship between tliem would continue to be cultivated, ! 


and wonkt long endure. 

Referring to some remarks relative to the British Army, 
he said there were as many soldiers nuw in eamp at Alder- 
shot as in the regular army of the United States; but, if 
necessary, the United States could raise volunteers, and he 
and Mr. Fairchild (Consul at Liverpool) were examples of 
what those volunteers were. 

General Grant returned to London on the 29th of June. 
On the evening of July 2d, he visited the House of Loris, 
and stood at the foot of the throne. The Enrl of Carnar- 
von, upon perceiving his presence, quitted the Treasury 
Bench and chatted with him in a friendly manner for some 
moments, after which the General proceeded to the House 
of Commons, where he remained for a short time in the gul- 
lery for distinguished visitors. 

On the following day, 2 deputation of forty men, cach 
belonging to a different trade, and representing altogether 
about one million English workmen, waited on‘ General 
Grant at General Badean’s honse, and presented him an ad- 
dress, welcoming him to England, and assnring him of their 
good wishes and deep regard for the welfare and progtess. of 
America, where British workmen had always found a wel- 
come. Brief bunt cordial speeches were then made by 
various members of the deputation, to all of which General 
Grant replied in the following Inngnage : 

“Inthe name of my enantry, I thank you for the address you 
have presented to me. I feel it a great compliment paid my Gov- 
ernment, and one to me personally. Sinee my arrival on British 
soil, Thave received great attentions, which were intended, I feel 
sure, in the same way for my country. I have had ovations, free 
handshakinys, presentations from different classes, from the Gov- 
ernment, from the controlling authorities of cities, and have been 
received in the cities by the populace; but there has been no recep- 
tion Tam prouder of than this, to-day. I recognize the fact that, 
\hatever there is of greatness in the United States, as indeed in 
any other country, is due to labor. The laborer is tho author of all 
rrentness and wealth. Without labor there would be no govern- 
ment and no leading class, and nothing to preserve. With us, 
labor is regarded as highly respectable. When it is not so regarded, 
it is Leenuse man dishonors labur. We recognize that iabor dis- 
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honors no man, and no matter what a man's oceupation is, he is 
eligible to fillany post in the gift of the people. His oceupation is 
not considered, in selecting, whether as a Jaw-maker or as an exe- 
cutor of the law. Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, atl I enn do is to 
renew my thanks for the address, and repeat what [ havo satd 
before, thet I have reecived nothing from any class, since my arrival, 
which has given me moro pleasure,” 


On July 5th, General Grant lef London and proceeded 
to Folkestone, where he embarked on the special steamer 
Victoria, for Ostend. At Folkestone, the General received 
the Mayor and Corporation, and was addressed by the 
former on bebalf of the city. In response to this address 
he spoke as follows : 

“T thank you for what has been said in honor of my own great 
eountry, It has been a feelin of mine, of many years’ standing, 
that the United States and Grent Britain should be the very best 
friends. You have kindly referred to my efforts, as executive of 
the United States, tosettle the questions that were existing bet ween 
the two countries, and which were liable, at any time, to create dis- 
turbance. Fortunately, however, these difficulties wero settled in 
a manner creditable to both countries. There was no desire on my 
part, and I am sure there was none on the part of the thinking 
people of the United States, that England should be humiliated in 
any sense, and there was certainly 2 determination on our part 
that we should not be humiliated ; but we wanted a settlement that 
should be honorable to both nations. That was my desire, at ul 
events.” 

On the following evening, July Gth, General Crant 
reached Brussels, and commenced his continental tonr, 
traveling incognito. At Brussels he was visited by the 
King of Belgium, and after remaining there until July 9th, 
proceeded to Cologne, Coblentz, and thence to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. But as this article is designed to follow the 
footsteps of the ilustrions tourist only during his stay in 
Great Britain, we need only observe that his farther design 
inclnded journeying to Berlin, ex roe for Sweden and 
Norway, after which his course would be uncertain. 

While in London, General Grant by no means confined 
his movements to dining-out and appearing at receptions. 
It is related that it was enstomary for him to make almost 
daily visits to the city — that is, the business portion of 
London — through which section he strolled quietly with 
General Badean, acquainting himself with tho various points 
of local interest. 

As to the General's opinions with regard to what he saw 
in England, some of these have leaked out through inter- 
views and correspondence. The appearance of the country, 
as he traveled throngh it, impressed the General sensilly. 
The lovely verdnre and highly finished cultivation made a 
marked impression upon his mind. He appears to have 
been also deeply impressed with the well-ordered citics, 
whose streets struck him as being lighted, cleaned, and 
policed with remarkable system. The noise of the street. 
crowds, and their general good nature, also attracted his 
attention. 

General Grant commented frecly upon the American po- 
litical system, in which he admitted there were many 
unsatisfactory elements. The seramble for office, the 
strife for spoils, and the freedom of public criticism le 
included among these. 

Perhaps the most graceful and at the same time just com- 
mentary upon General Grant's visit to Great Britain was 
furnished by Mr. G. W. Smalley, the accomplished corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, who wrote as follows : 


- Now that General Grant has actually gone, and the long 
triumph of his reception has come to an end, I wish to repeat that 
his coming here has been of real service to his country, It has 
really knit. a little closer the tics that bind England and America. 
Tn some of the talk upon this subject, there has been a trace of ex- 
aggeration, but put all the exaggeration aside, and qnough remains 
to be of substantial value, It has been ono other benefit, which 
General Grunt has cunferred upon his country. He has taken a3 
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iittio as possiblo of the glory to himself. It is for the Republic, 
and in the uume of his fellow-citizens, that he has invariably 
accepted the many marks of affection and attention bestowed upon 
him. In his demeanor thero has been nothing to criticiso and 
much to admire. In the friendship shown him, in the honors laid 
at his fect, there has been a sincere wish, on the purt of English- 
men, of all classes, to show their good-will and respect for the 
Chief Magistrate, fur the General, and for their own kindred across 
the ovean.” 

Perhaps one of the most enjoyable among the entertain- 
ments afforded to General Grant while in London was the 
dinner given him by Mr. John Russell Young, of the New 
York Hera‘'d, at the Grosvenor Hotel, on June 29th. The 
exceptional feature of this dinner was the fact that most of 
the guests were journalists. Among these were the follow- 
ing: Mr. Thomas Walker, for some time editor of the Daily 
News, a powerful journal, which sustained the American 
cause during the rebellion, while almost every other London 
paper defended that of the Confederates ; Mr. Frank Hill, 
present editor of the same paper, and Mr. Robinson, its 
manager ; Mr. Frank Rac and Mr. Pigott, writers on the 
News, were also present; Mr. Lucy, editor of Mayfair, a 
new weekly ; Mr. MacDonald, business manager and news 
manager of the Times; Mr. Stebbing, his editorial col- 
deagne, and Mr. MacDonell, the Times lendcr-writer, were 
also among the guests, Others were Mr. Frmk Green- 
wood, editor of the Pall Mall Gazetie, and Mr. Traill, of the 
same paper; Mr. George Augustus Sala, the well-known 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph ; Mr. Edward Diecy, 
editor of the Observer; Mr. Edmund Yates, the novelist, 
and editor of the World, The American journalists presen? 
included: Mr. Moncure D. Conway ; Mr. William Winter, 
the graceful dramatic critic of the New York Tribune ; and 
Mr. Chamberlain, son of the well-known journalist. Among 
the gnests not newspaper-men were Monsignor Capel, Mr. 
Roseoe Conkling, Sir Joseph Fayrer, who was physician to 
the Prince of Wales in India; Mr. MacMillan, the pub- 
lisher ; and General Badeau. Here may properly be quoted 
some yemarks concerning General Grant, made by Mr. 
Luey, already mentioned, ‘at this dinner : 


“f do not know any man who can bo silent with equal effect. 
Hv has a stern, steadfast way of regarding an interlocutor, which 
suggests that, if his tongue wero loosed, he could rathor astonish 
him with his eloquence. To a man who generally has an intermin- 
able queue of people waiting to be introduced, this is an invaluable 
gift; as cach man goes away with the impression that, but for the 
erush, the General would have opened his heart and confided to 
him his views on current. topics, particularly his estimate of the 
charaeter of the Inte President Johnson, At worst, there broods 
above the round head (it is not round, but square) and shortly cut 
hair of Ulysses tho lull that fell over Shiloh when the battle was 
over, and the appalling silonce of Appomattex Court-house as Leo 
adyaneed, with head ereet and sword held hilt outward.” 


Summing wp the incidents which occurred during Gen- 
eral Grant’s stay in England, and the reflections which 
ocenr naturally upon these, we aro first impressed with the 
thoroughness and universality of the consideration accorded 
him. It was a revelation to the American public to find 
that the English, who are not exactly a demonstrative peo- 
ple, should have first formed so high an estimate of our 
General and ex-President, and next, that they manifested 
their opinion so emphatically. After this, we must concede 
that what might reasonably have turned the head of almost 
nny man appears to have affected General Grant not at all. 
Accepting all the dignities, honors and attentions showered 
upon him as bestowed only upon one of forty millions of 
sovereign Americans, he modestly, yet with a dignity which 
is of itself self-nssertive, rejects all personal claim in the 
matter, and assumes for himself only his republican prero- 
ative of citizenship. One other potent influence occurs as 
n result of this visit Lesides that referred to by Mr. Smalley. 
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This is the awakening in the minds of the American peo- 
ple of a comprehension of the esteem in which the deeds 
| of General Grant, both military and civil, have caused him 
to be held abroad ; and following this, there has naturally 
been aroused among his countrymen a egrresponding 
increase of admiration. In fact, it is gradually dawning 
on the American mind that there is probably no other so 
popular American in or out of his native country as Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant, the conqueror of peace for his 
country ; and the concilinting statesman, who produced 
accord out of discord through the High Joint Commission 
at Geneva. — 
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Notes ahont the West. 





A GENERAL VIEW—CHICAGO, ITS GROWTH AND PROSPECTS— 
RAILROAD FACILITIES—THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL COMPANY 
—THE STATE AND THE FAR WEST MADE TRIBUTARY, 

To realize the force of the line, 
“Westward the star of the empire takes its way,” 
as applied to our country, one must do something more 
than roll over ‘the great west’’/in the rail-cars. Ob- 
servation in this way however extensive, is confined to 
a very narrow space, and that generally of the least 
| productive and most forbidding character; and the in- 
formation to be gathered in casual conversation with 
fellow-travellers and at the stopping places in the prin- 
cipal towns, is of altogether too meagre and unreliable 

a kind, to enable one to form any correct opinion of 

the agricultural capacities of Prairie Land. In spend- 

ing some time at several of the chief towns, or cities 
as they are there uniformly called, in Illinois and Wis- 
consin, I had good opportunities of learning the prices of 

‘city lots,” and the perfect wildness with which the 

fever of speculation rages in many of them. And had 

I gone no further I should have returned to the Hast, 

like many others, in the full conviction that western 

people were verging on insanity upon the subject of 

‘corner lots’? and the value of mother earth by the 

square foot,’”’—as indeed they really seem to be in 

some places—Chicago and Milwaukee for instance. It 
is well known that in the former, iand two or three 
miles out of town, itself little better than a swamp, 
with no streets or improyements—exvept those on the 
maps, is held at higher prices than in the upper part 
of the city of New-York. So in Milwaukee, although 
rates for out-lots by no means compare with those at 

Chicago, yet one might suppose from the sum asked 

for 24 feet by 120, that land was one of the very scar- 

cest things to be found in that vicinity. 

Well informed as I was in relation to the growth and 
rapid extension of Chicago, as well as in regard to its 
commercial statistics, I must nevertheless confess to 
great surprise at the high prices to which real estate 
has been forced by the mania for speculation so preva- 
lent for some time past. The extreme point must now 
have been nearly reached; and, although prices may 
not exceed what at some future period will become 
actual values, many of the vast ‘fortunes”’ supposed 
to have been accumulated during their present advance- 
ment, must pass away like the shadows of the morning 
before that day arrives. The market for speculation 
ere long will cease, and the demand will then be lim- 
ited to the areas successively needed for purposes of 
improvement—tosupply the requirements of the growing 
commerce and population of the city. The necessities 
of speculators can but compel them, so soon as this 
change shall occur, to sacrifices that will inevitably re- 
duce, for a time at least, the valuation of most, if not 
all that large territory lying away from compact 
business localities, and now bartered and deeded at 
figures on which its owners are considered millionaires. 

But, on the other hand, the prospects of Chicago— 
although she may experience times of depression and 
re-action,—from her position as the entre-pot and out- 
let of the incalculable riches developing with such 
wonderful rapidity in the vast tributary regions of the 











pectations, nor should we be surprised to see her rank 
at no very distant time, as the SECOND CITY OF THE 
REPUBLIC. To say that she is already the largest grain 
exporting mart of the world, is only to mention the 
beginning of that immense trade which must result 
from the further and better cultivation of the lands of 
Tilinois ana the far west. As yet, but the first steps as 
it were, have been taken in opening up this almost 
boundless extent of fertile soil to a productive popula- 
tion, the fruits of whose agricultural and mechanical 
labor is all of it to find a market and outlet, and whose 
yast consumption is in turn to be supplied through the 
warehouses, by the vessels, and over the railroads of 
Chicago. 

The ease and cheapness with which the prairies are 
brought under cultivation, and the facilities both for 
marketing their products and procuring supplies for the 
new settler, over the perfect network of rails with 
which the State is laid, are such as to render the pros- 
pective increase in the yield of Indian corn and other 
grain, and in the “manufacture” of beef and pork, 
almost inconceivable both in extent and rapidity, ex- 
cept to those who have been careful witnesses of the 
progress made during the past ten or twelve years. | 
Could actual settlers haye obtained the lands at gov- | 
ernment prices, there can be little doubt that the popula- 
tion and wealth of Illinois, would now haye been near- 
ly or quite double whatthey are. The credit given by 
owners, and the comparatively moderate prices at 
which many are willing to sell—from $5 to $15 per 
acre—neyertheless offer sufficient inducements to those 
who prefer to pay for railroad privileges rather than go 
beyond them to buy cheaper, and are leading toa won- 
derfully rapid filling up of the unbroken lands both of this 
State and of Wisconsin. The immense advertising on the 
part of the Illinois Central R. R. Company, and the 
favorable terms on which its territory is offered, have 
manifested x far-seeing sagacity and a spirit of enter- 
prise unusual in a corporation, and haye been more 

effective in attracting public attention to the whole 
State, than perhaps any other single cause that has 
operated towards its present prosperity. Not only has 
this company availed itself of the circulation of nearly | 
every paper of repute, by liberal advertisements, but 
its handbills in diverse languages have been sown - 
broadcast wherever a railroad could carry them, with 
an energy and profuseness, now yielding a harvest, both 
to the stockholders and the State, almost inestimable in 
extent. 

It is not only in Illinois that every acre brought 
under the plow must aid in swelling the revenue of 
Chicago merchants and shippers, but the long trains of 
emigrants constantly pressing on for the still unsold 
government lands of lowa and Minnesota, will all of 
them in a greater or less degree contribute to its en- 
largement and join in multiplying its business and 
riches. It must be their head market and chief depot 
of supplies, and every inch of railroad graded, and 
every furrow of new earth opened in these States, must 
add their production and traffic tothe increasing streams _ 
that now centerhere. With all this to look forward to, 
it is difficult to condemn the extravagant expectations 
in which so many have indulged, and if we are to ex- 





prairies, can hardly fail to justify eyen the highest ex- | pect a revulsion, it is one which can only in the end | 
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establish upon a firmer basis the true progress and 
growth of the city. It will have much to conquer in 
the natural infelicities of its location. The expenses 
of filling it up to a grade that will admit of drainage, 
must bear heavily upon property at present unproduc- 
tive, the owners of which will find themselves heavily 
taxed for its improvement, and it must be something 
of a burden even in the streets now most closely and 
handsomely built. 
2-0 
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GOING OVER THE FALLS. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


We stopped at the Cataract House. 

Tired with long travel, covered with dust, 
and disappointed at not getting a room facing 
the rapids, my rising irritability culminated, 
when I was shown into a chamber, up six pair 
of staira, next door to what scemed a noisy cot- 
ton-mill. 

“This is abominable,” I said, crossly, when I 
found myself alone with my companion, ‘apin- 
ning jennies at Niagara!” 

My companion burst out laughing. 

“Spinning jennies! It’s the sound of the 
rapids,” he said. 

And the rapids it was. But to my dying day, 
I will maintain that the ‘first sound of Niagara,” 
about which so much has been written and so 
poetically, is like the incessant rattle of a cotton- 
mill, the hum of a hive of spinning jennies. 

The next day I went over to Goat Island for 
the second time, and alone. The rush and whirl 
of those great rapids, whose half smothered noise 
had struck me so unpoetically, had taken deep 
hold of my imagination. I could hardly, on that 
first day, tear myself away from them. ‘Five 
mighty lakes,” I snid to myself, ‘are writhing 
there, and though they know their doom, they 
are vainly struggling againat it, as the frantic 
and strong will do even when hope is dead.” 
What could a weak swimmer do in such a moment, 
was my constantly recurring thought. I could 
not ehake off the terrible fascination of this idea, 
Once or twice, I felt an insane temptation to 
leap in, as men sometimes are tempted to jump 
from the top of a steeple; and though I put away 
the suggestion with a shudder, and at last reso- 
lutely left the rapids, I could not resist return- 
ing, on this day, and alone. 

I selected an unobserved spot, where a little 
peninsula futted out into the current, and throw- 
ing myself idly down under the shadows of thick 
trees, began to watch the foaming rapids shoot- 
ing past between me and the Canadian shore 

opposite. 

At first I was not wholly insensible to the cool- 
hess of this sheltered nook, so refresbing after 
ny hot walk. I heard, with a sense of drowsy 
Pleasure, the murmur of the insects around, and 
the light breeze stirring the leaves overhead. 
Bat gradually I lost all consciousness of these, as 


my entire being became absorbed in the whizzing 
waters. I saw nothing, heard nothing, felt 
nothing but the never-ceasing motion of the 
rapids. ‘ 

I remember trying in vain to calculate the 
velocity of the wild current. For this purpose, 
I took out my watch, and fixing my eyes on a 
flake of fonm, in the middle of the river, followed 
it as it hurried toward the cataract, which than- 
dered not a quarter of a mile below. But I lost 
sight of my mark almost immediately in the 
multitude of other bits of fonm, all hastening 
the same way. I then selected another, but it 
vanished as fast. Every subsequent attempt 
was equally unsuccessful. Soon I could see 
nothing but specks of foam, whitening by con- 
tinually, swiftly, silently, eternally. As fast as 
one shot past, another rushed into sight, mil- 
lions following milliong, till I had no conscious- 
ness of anything else, past, present, or to come, 
Tho one idea of never-ending mation, that began 
with Eternity and would go on forever and for- 
ever, possessed me, till my brain grew dizzy. 

Perhaps some, who may read this, have expe- 
rienced similar sensations, though to a less in- 
tense degree. If so, they will be able to realize 
how such an idea, indulged in without restraint, 
may lead to madness. Some euch reflection 
crossed me, for o single instant, breaking mo- 
mentarily the spell of this morbid idea. But it 
passed from my mind immediately. I had not 
strength of will sufficient to resist the horrible 
fascination of the sight before me, with ita idea 
of never-ending motion. 

At this point an insane wish began to take 
possession of me. I would share in this motion: 
I would, so far as I could, become a part of it. 
Mechanically I commenced preparing to enter 
the water. I did not, at first, intend to go out 
into the current. The litle peninsula, where I 
reclined, formed a tiny bay on its upper side; 
and here I dropped myself gently in. I recollect 
the delicious sengation that shot through every 
nerve, as the cool water laved my limbs, It was 
an instinct of the peril I ran, rather than 6 de- 
finite consciousness of it, that led me, for & 
moment or two, to hold on by the grassy bank. 
The current, during this interval, eddied softly 

’ by, as if it could do no harm: and allured by its 
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promise of safety, I let go, still instinctively, for 
all this while I felt rather than reasoned. 

Ob! the exquisite pleasure of that bath. 
Lazily awimming, I was borne gently around 
and around, as the eddy revolved in the little 
bay. Now I swept slowly by the bank, the | 
grass and flowers leaning over to kies me as I: 
was carried, with slightly accelerated speed, 
along the edge of the outer and onward current. 
But scarcely had my eyes dreamily rested on; 
the rushing rapids, before they met again the | 
sweet blossoms on the bank; and thus, in a! 
drowsy circuit inexpressibly luxurious, I con- 
tinued languidly revolving. The idea of motion j 
still engrossed me, but it was now deprived of | 
its maddening quality: it was endless motion | 
still, but motion refined and subtilized. The! 
horrors of that rushing river, dashed continually | 
into breakers, and drawn irresistibly toward the ' 
glasay, inflexible edge of tho awful cataract, no | 
longer half orazed me. I felt as if suddenly re- 
lieved from a thought, which had been making | 
me insane; and closing my eyes in delicious rest, : 
I allowed myself to float on my back, guiding 
my course idly with an occasional stroke. The 
rustle of leaves, the drone of bees, and the gurg- 
ling sound of the revolving waters, though not 
consciously heard by me, assisted to soothe my 
excited feelings, as when a mother's voice hushes 
the fevered brain of o sick child. 

Suddenly I felt ag if shot through a sluice- 
gate. To recover my position, to strike out, 
and to open my eyes were instantaneous. The 
peninsula was already receding fust in the dis- 
tanco. In my lazy circuits, I had unconsciously 
and gradually approached the edge of the eddy, 
until, all at once, the current had seized me, 
propelling me out into the stream, and toward 
the jaws of the frightful cataract. 

I realized immediately, not only this, but the 
single chance there was for my preservation. I 
knew that if I swam directly for the shore, I 
might probably reach land just above the Falls; 
for to regain the spot I had left was impossible. 
Once, in the Delaware, I had escaped drowning, 
by crossing o tidal current in this way. So I 
struck desperately out. 

When one swims for life, it is no child’s play. 
Every muscle was strained to its utmost tension, 
aud as I buffeted the rough waters, I began to 
hope. Though still careering with the current 
at a frightful rate, I was drawing nearer to the 
ahore. Close on this side of the cataract, a bit 
of land jutted out, which I calculated, if I con- 
tinued to gain as I had, I should reach. The 
thought gave me, if possible, additional strength. 
I was never cooler in my life than at this mo- 





ment. Measuring with my eye the distance to 
the point, and marking the rate at which I was 
moving with the rapids, I felt certain that I 
should save my life, if my strength held out, 

The shores, meantime, were rushing past me, 
as fences past an express train. The roar of the 
turbid waters, chafing and tossing all around me, 
was in my ears continually. Mightier than all, 
the low, deep thunder of the rapidly approaching 
cataract, rose, like solemn undertone, swelling 
and swelling louder. I could not see the Full 
itself, but glancing in its direction, I beheld the 
convulsed rapids subside into quiet as they ap- 
proached its brink, where they curved down- 
ward, like a sheet of green glass, and were lost to 
my vision. But the vapor, that rose in clouds 
beyond, and against which they were relieved, 
suggested the tremendous chasm into which 
they had disappeared. Added to this, the very 
waters that enveloped me had tremulous mo- 
tion, totally distinct from that caused by the 
waves, which impressed me, in & manner no pen 
can describe, with the weight of the enormous 
mass precipitated over the Horse-Shoe, and not 
less with the depth and magnitude of the abyss 
into which it fell. 

I had now reduced my distance from the shore 
more than one half. ‘A few bold strokes,” I 
said, “and I ghall be safe.” But, at that in- 
stant I observed a sunken rock, one of the many 
that intersect the rapids, lying directly in my 
track. The swift waters, momently arrested by 
it, tumbled wildly about, boiling and crackling, 
and shooting jets of spray high into the air. 
To pass above it was impossible, even with the 
utmost exertions. If I would escape being 
dashed to pieces against it, I must go by below. 
But this involved the risk of missing the point, 
and that was certain destruction, for, just be- 
youd, the current rushed out into the very centre 
of the river, where I should infallibly be swept. 
It was no time, however, for hesitation. Thad 
but the one course, and, therefore, remitting my 
efforts for an instant, I permitted myself to drop 
past the rock. 

Now began a tremendoua struggle. Tt was 
absolutely necessary to regain what I had lost, 
and to regain it quickly. I felt endowed with 
the strength of a dozen men, The point was 
still considerably below me, and so far there 23 
hope. But the current was bearing me along, 
with a constantly accelerating velocity, 80 that 
this hope was the slenderest possible. The 
water, still tumultuous from its collision with 
the sunken rock, now dragged me under and 
now flung me, half drowned, to the surface. | Yet 
1 battled on. Now the point is almost gained. 
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stroke or two and it will be gained. Thank God! 
I almost grasp that root. No!. Another eddy 
seizes me, it whirls me around and around, it 
mocks me twice. by casting me almost ashore, 
and then hurls me out into the river. The point 
shoots past like lightning. 

All these events had occurred in a space of 
time incredibly short, in a period to be counted 
by seconds, not by minutes. No bolt, shot from 
warlike engine, ever went swifter than I sped 
now. A long, deep breath, when I found I had 
missed the point, and I was nearly in the centre 
of the rapids, right above the Horse-Shoe. An 
instant only separated me from Eternity. 

Yet what an experience was crowded into that 
instant! I saw everything around me as plainly 
as if I had been an unconcerned spectator. The 
rapids, just before reaching the Falls, lose their 
turbulence, approaching the precipice smooth 
and majestically slow. The volume of water, it 
wil) be remembered, comprises the drainage of 
half a continent, the contents of five mighty 
inland sess, and therefore its depth, at this 
point, must be enormous. Whatever inequali- 
ties of rock there may be below, the surface, in 
consequence, is undisturbed,- Arriving at the 
edge of the abyss, it seems to pause & moment, 
and then curves solemnly downward, a mass of 
travslucent green, as polished asa mirror. All 
this I curiously noted. 


I saw also the shores {in the surf, prostrated by s single wave. 


as the Fall had seemed, when viewed upward 
from Table Rock, it now seemed immeasurably 
more so as I glanced below, during the one fearful 
instant that I hung poised onits top. Ido not 
exaggerate when I say that it appeared hun- 
dreds, nay! thousands of feet to the abyss at the 
bottom. It seemed as if ages would pass before 
I should reach there, ages during which I would 
be falling and falling forever. And what a bot- 
tomless chaos yawned below! I do not know 
that human language can figure forth that chasm. 
For between the falling waters and the boiling 
vortex in front of them, a shaft opened down- 
ward, that seemed to run to infinite depths. I 
remember asking myself should I ever emerge 
from it? I recalled the fact that I had heard 
that the bodies of persons, drowned at the Falls, 
frequently did not come up until they reached 
the whirlpool, which was miles down the river, 
and that there they often revolved for days, 
weeks, and even months. Was there a subter- 
ranean connection between the foot of the cata- 
ract and the mmlstrom? I had just visited the 
Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, where similar un- 
der-ground channels existed; and it was not im- 
possible. Or did that shaft, as seemed more 
likely, in that awful moment, penetrate to prime- 
val chaos in the centre of the globe? 

I remember also thinking of the enormous 
weight of those waters. I had seen strong men, 
Thad 


rushing past on either side; the white walls of { myself often been exhausted with a few brief 


the Clifton House ahead shining calmly in the 
Bun; and the stone tower, that, built out from 
Goat Island, impended over the cataract to my 
right. A few people, I observed, had seen my 
peril. Some were running to the shore .and 


struggles against the in-coming billows. Yet 
the mass of water, which had thus taken away 
my breath, was a million times smaller than that 
which was now pouring over the Falls. Under 
this awful sledge-hammer, if I may call it such, 


shouting, while others seemed to be paralyzed it would be my fate, in an instant more, to be 
with horror. macerated alive. The weight of that mass of 
I had now reached the edge of the abyss. I{ water I knew to be incalculabie. Arithmetio 
cast 8 glance upward at the sky, the last [should | shrank back appalled from estimating it in 
ever take, and I remember it seemed to me bluer{ pounds. Yet it would bray me as in a mortar. 
and calmer than ever, A lady, in the tower I} All these things passed through my mind with 
have mentioned, sceing me at this moment, sank {inconceivable rapidity. In sudden deaths the 
back into her husband’s arms fainting; and it | intellect is always preternaturally quickened. I 
appeared to me that I heard her shriek as she | cannot better give an idea of the minute fraction 
fell, I could now see down the Fall. All around {of time consumed, than by saying it was about 
me, a8 well as above and below, the water was ; equal to the period, when one discharges a pistol, 
88 smooth as glass, my body seeming not even to | between the flash and the report. In that inap- 
raffie the surface, but to be set, mosaio-like, in | preciable period I had experienced all these 
it, only a few ripples diverging on either side, as | emotions. 
from an insect skimming o placid mill-pond.; As I felt myself falling, and still falling, I 
But I could see, that, about half way down, the { thought of those I Joved and who loved me. 
face of the cataract began to break into fleeting { Then it waa that the agony of death camo upon 
bits of foam, looking like frosted-silver, that | me. 
tame and went in rapid and endless succession, { I woke, with a gasp and pang. I 
But it was at s vast distance beneath, for high ‘ woke, not to another world, but to this. 
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I was lying on tho grass, beside the little bay 
where I had first seated myself, and the bees 
were humming, the leaves whispering, and the 
waves softly lapping the shore. I had fallen 
asleep, when contemplating the rapids; and all 
afterward was 4 dream. 

Yet I give it asa real experience. For had I 


been actually swept away by the current, and 


hung poised over the awful abyss, I could not 
have agonized—I must coin the word—more, or 
differently. i 

And I koew thenceforth what few ever know, 
the full meaning of the prayer in the Litany, for 
deliverance from sudden death. 
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MEMOIR OF WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQ. 


Wasuinetron Irvine was born in the city of New York, 
about the year 1782; and, after going through the usual 
course of preparatory instruction, he became a student of 
Columbia College. His earliest writings were produced he- 
tween his seventeenth and nineteenth years. ‘They were 
sportive effusions, that appeared, about 1804, in a New York 
Journal called the Morning Chronicle, and alluded to the 
manners and fashions of the times, as well as the current 
theatrical performance. These essays were carclessly, but 
humorously, written, and were copied into the newspapers 
of other cities; but it was not until the year 1824, that they 
vere presented to the notice of English readers; and the re- 
publication of them as by “* The Author of the Sxuven- 
Boox,’’ is justly censurable as a mercenary trick of trade, by 
which the reputation of a popular author was endangered, 
for the paltry profit to be derived by bringing forwar d again 
his long forgotten puerilities. Nevertheless, the “ Letters of 
Jouathan Oldstyle”? are by no means so totally deficient in 
that grace of style, and peculiar vein of humour, which dis- 
tinguish the maturer compositions of their author, as his 
youth might lead one to imagine. ~ 

In 1805, the studies of Mr, Irving were interrupted by the 
delicacy of his health. is lungs being thought seriously 
affected, and a consumption apprehended, a change of climate 
was advised. In consequence, he embarked for Bordeaux, 
where he passed: some weeks; and, recovering strength, pro- 
ceeded to the south of France, and thenee to Italy. His 
health soon returned; yet, he staid some time at Rome and 
Naples, making also an excursion into Sicily. Through 
Switzerland, he re-passed into France; he then came to: En- 
gland, by way of Flanders and Holland; and’ was restored to 
his own country, in perfect health, after an absence of two 
years. 

On his return, he resumed the study of the law, which he 
had before entered upon, though merely to complete his 
education upon the pian laid down for him by his family. 
When he had spent some time with an eminent counsellor, 
be was in due course admitted to the bar. However, the de- 
tails of the Jaw were not to his taste, and he did not commence 
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practice, but passed several years in literary pursuits, and in 
excursions among the interesting scenes of his native land. | 

In 1807, shortly after his travels in EXurope, he engaged 
with two gentlemen, named Paulding and Verplanck, in an 
occasional publication termed Salmagundi, wiich had great 
popularity. The main object of it was to ridicule the pre- 
vailing follies of the times, after the manner of our Tatler 
and Spectator; and among the papers. was a series of letters 
in close imitation of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, or 
Grafligny’s Letters of a Peruvian. The idea that Mr. Irving 
was not encouraged jn America, is quite erroneous; for even 
his bayish contributions to the Morning Chronicle were 
greatly sought after, and Salmagundi attained a degree of 
popularity altogether unprecedented in the new world, 
‘he poetry, which had great spirit, was from the pen of his 
eldest brother, sinee dead. 

In 1810, he published Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York; a humourous and satirical work, in which existing 
customs and follies were whimsically clothed with the anti- 
quated garb of a former century, and paraded forth as coeval 
with the. old Dutch dynasty, at the early settlement of the 
city. ‘The satire extends to the measures of the general 
government of the country, as well as to the particular usages — 
of the metropolis. This publication was eagerly received. 
Some slight umbrage was taken by a few descendants of old 
Dutch families, at the grotesque costume in which their 
ancestors were attired, or the jocose familiarity with which 
they were treated. This feeling, however, was both limited 
and transient. The Dutch burghers in general were among 
those most delighted with the work; and many families which 
are not enumerated there, expressed regret at not finding 
their names enrolled in Diedrick’s records. Many of these 
malcontents have since been afforded the odd kind of satisfac- 
tion they desired; witness the recent tales of Rip Von Win- 
kle, Delph Heyliger, the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and the 
money-digging adventurers of Wolfret Webber.—These 
Dutch stories are greeted with peculiar favour by Mr. 
Irving’s own countrymen. During the war which broke out 
between England and the United States, Mr. Irving was 
military secretary and aid-de-camp to the governor of the 
state of New York, and had an opportunity, in the prepa-- 
rations against an expected invasion of the city, of seeing 
many of the humorous scenes realised, which he had de- 
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scribed in his satirical history of it, during the reign of the 
old Dutch governors. ‘The descriptions there given, seemed 
to have been whimsically prophetic. As the war proceed- 
ed, and the navy of America rose high in reputation as in 
utility, the proprietors of the Analectic Magazine, prevailed 
on our author to enrich their periodical with the biography 
of the most illustrious naval officers of the country; and he 
executed his task in a manly and masterly style, so as to 
answer the patriotic purpose of his employers, and to sustain, 
or even augment, his own personal fame. It was about 1816 
that he wrote his beautiful preface to Campbell’s poems, and 
showed in it, by the warmth and elegance of his tribute to 
the charms of another’s muse, how admirably qualified he 
himself was to conciliate the favour of his own. . 

On the conclusion of peace in 1815, Mr. Irving’s propen- 
sity to travel led him into England, and he has ever since 
continued in Europe. His residence has been principally in 
England and France, but he has also rambled over the inter- 
esting region, and through the romantic scenery of Germany, 
and the winter of 1822 he passed at Dresden. His writings 
had preceded him there; and, in consequence, he was receiv- 
ed with great hospitality by the inhabitants, and was treated 
with much kindness by the venerable king and queen of 
Saxony. Some articles in different periodical publications of 
Europe have been erroneously ascribed to Mr. Irving. We 
are well assured that he has written nothing of the kind in 
any European publication; and we cannot but reprobate the 
disingeniousness of those authors and editors who, knowing 
the truth, have from motives of vanity or interest forborne 
to assert it. It is not a sufficient excuse for them, that they 
have refrained from actually encouraging the deception; for . 
lukewarm indeed must be his love of right, who will not pre- 
vent wrong when he may. ‘The danger to which a writer is 
exposed by having works unjustly attributed to him, is two- 
fold; it is a two-edged sword, cutting which ever way it 
strikes. If what is fraudulently placed to his account, be in- 
sufficient to uphold the character he has acquired, his credit 
accordingly suffers in proportion to the extent of such en- 
gagements as his previous undertakings may show him to 
have made with the public. On the other hand, if composi- 
‘tions at all superior to his own are reported to issue from his 
pen, the next work that he acknowledges will of course be 
judged of by the fictitious standard thus set up, and condemn- 
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ed as not sterling, unless it equal what has thus been errone- 
ously fixed on as its proper value. To this latter disadvan- 
tage Mr. Irving is in no especial danger of being subjected; 
yet the long intervals at which his different works are pro- 
duced, afford the public a strong hope, if not a reasonable 
one, that each succeeding effort of his will be more powerful 
and fortunate than its forerunner,—from the circumstance of 
his having had so much time to rest and recreate his intellec- 
tual force. And it is with considerable shrewdness and pro- 
priety that it has been observed, how insufficiently a literary 
name is supported when the possessor of it merely preserves 
his talents from retrograding, but does not advance them a 
step. When soil has lain fallow for some time, we naturally 
look to find the crop so abundant as to compensate for the 
time lost in producing that exuberance; and similar expecta- 
tions, under similar circumstances, are entertained of the 
growth of the mind. In the race of life, there is no standing 
still. Qne must either press onward like the rest, or the rest 
will soon press him down and pass over him. And thus it is 
also in that world within a world, that wheel within a wheel, 
the sphere of literature. Let a man display ever so refulgent 
a gentus, and let him feed its beam ever so equally and at- 
tentively, yet unless the curious light be perpetually increas-_ 
ing in brilliancy, it will soon fall upon our eyes with the 

dulness of satiety, and even seem to be fading in the socket. 
These metaphorical wanderings of ours are perhaps not 
wholly without an object, and a worthy one; but our dislike 
to that arrogance of dictation, so common with modern critics, 
in discussing the merits of any author, however transcendantly 
excellent, restrains us here from further pursuing that infer 
ence, which we still trust will be drawn from the observations 
now concluded. Of the Shetch-Book, it is enough to record 
that it was first opened to the public eye in 1820; and of 
Bracebridge-Halt, that it is a kind of sequel to the Sketch 
Book, and that it was first given to the world in 1823, What 
more might be said respecting these two chefs d’cuvres, 
would, no less in a future age than in the preseat, be as “a 
tale twice told.” In 1824 appeared the ‘* Tales of a Travel- 
ler,’? which were noticed with some severity at page 251 of 
our last volume. What is said there, we are sorry for; be- 
cause (as Vanbruggen said) ‘it is true,”’—at least we still 
believe it to be so. In extenuation of the faults we then 
condemned, it may be urged that the author was a much 
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younger man when he wrote those Tales, than when they 
_Were put in print. The account of them given in the preface, 
and of the motives for publishing them, we have reason to 
think is strictly correct. ‘They had been. lying, it seems, for 
many years past, in the trunk or port-manteau “of our travel- 
ler; and, strange to say! the most finished piece of the whole 
work,—the philosophical and pathetic narrative of Buck- 
thorne, appears to have been the longest composed. One of 
the greatest pleasures we have in re-perusing that beautiful 
story, is our certainty, that the author must fec] an honest, 
though regretful, wish that he had brought it out in better 
company. + 

Mr. Irving’s person is of the middle height, and well pro- 
portioned. fis countenance is handsome and intelligent, 
with dark hair and eyes, fine teeth, and a very engaging ex- 
pression about the mouth. His manners are modest, but 
easy, his movements have a grace that seems natural to them, 
and he is animated and eloquent when drawn into conversa- 
tion, He has a great sensibility to pathos, a keen relish for 
humour, and a quick perception, of the ludicrous; but in his 
remarks he is very rarely Satirical, and never sarcastic, though 
his writings are so happily distinguished for gentle touches of 
caricature. His disposition is amiable and affectionate, and 
his conduct has ever been guided by it to acts of kindness 
and generosity. — His character furnishes a model of correct- 
ness, yet he is full of forbearance and indulgence for the foi- 
bles and errors of others. He is now in the prime of life, 
and his appearance is also youthful for his years. 

He is conversant with ancient literature; but his writings 
are seldom or never interlarded with quotations from the 
dead languages; a practice which he avoids probably as 
savouring of affectation. He is deeply read in the sterling old 
English writers, and no doubt it is from that source he has 
derived much of the raciness of language and vividness of 
idea, which diffuse such a charm over his style. He is fami- 
Har (in the original tongue) with the most valuable authors 
in French, Italian, Spanish, and German literature; but he 
seems to have studied these languages rather for the improve- 
ment of his taste, than to make any display of erudition in 
his writings. His mind has thus become enriched with i 
most precious and extensive store of knowledge, from which 
he can at pleasure draw materials for his various publica 
tions. 
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MUSIC IN AMERICA * 
IX.—THE WOMEN COMPOSERS 
By Rupert Hughes 


s—3HEN an intimate 
friend of mine had 
attained the pomp 
of college Senior- 
ity he wrote a most 
exhaustive (not to 
say exhausting) 
thesis on the phil- 
osophical justifi- 

= cation of the ad- 
vanced woman. With Norn-like calm he 
denied all possibility of feminine genius 
in the Professions, the Sciences, and the 
Arts. He proved most conclusively that 
She could never attain any real, perma- 
nent, or high success. Especially in mu- 
sic did he ridicule Her pretensions. 

In the usual course of post-graduate 
diminution the struggle of installing a 
little wisdom has dispossessed a vast 
amount of knowledge. Though less pro- 
found and content, he has come to see 
the error of his way, and now, with more 
appreciative humility, he admits that 
in the Arts as well as at home a woman 
will have whatever she sets her mind 
on, if you will only give her a little time. 

While I must confess my blindness 
to the existence of any downright and 
exalted genius among the women who 
write musie—unless Mile. Chaminade 
and Miss Lang are to be excepted—a 
few of them are doing so much better 
than the great majority of men, and 
most of them are so near the average, 
that it is simply old-fashioned bigotry 
and empty nonsense to deny the sex 
musical recognition. 

"Tis pity, but ’tis true, that women still 
write too little from their own souls, 
too few love-songs in which the woman 
spenks, too few lullabies, and too few 
feminine moods. Yet Art knows no sex, 
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«This series began in the May number. The muei- 
clans discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley Buck, 
E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley and W. 
H. Neldlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. Smith. 
Johann Il. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno Uscar 
Klein, and Horatio W. Parker. Portraits, antograpus 
in fac-simile, and examples of the music of almost every 
composer have been given. 


and what they write in man-tone is at 
times surprisingly strong. The vast 
majority of our pianists and singers and 
music-terchers are women, and now 
they are flooding the market with a 
snowstorm of sheet-music. The time 
has evidently quite vanished when 
women, like Mendelssohn’s sister, deem 
it a brazen disgrace to publish their 
compositions under their own names. 

The Atlanta Exposition has promul- 
gated the woman composer with great 
thoroughness, and the number of those 
who have written music, either good 
enough or bad enough for publishers’ 
approval, is astounding. I have neither 
the room nor the patience, nor yet the 
desire, to catalogue the fair legion. But 
among the few who write with evident 
ambition and cultivation the following 
are noteworthy: (As my praise would 
be accredited more than empty chivalry, 
may I beg that my blame be thought 
better than ungallant prejudice ?) 





Mrs, H. H. A. Beach. 
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To come down at once to the argu- 
menlum ad hominem—de_ femina—how 
many living men can point to a com- 
position of more maturity, more dignity, 
and more inspiration than Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s piece of occasion, the Jubilate 
for the Dedication of the Woman’s 
Building at the Columbian Exposition ? 
The work is as big as its name; it is 
the best possible answer to sceptics 
of woman’s musical ability. If it is a 
little too long, that is a common fault in 
the work of men along larger lines. It 
may be too sustainedly loud—curiously 
enough, this is a peculiarly feminine 
quality in music—and the infrequent 
and short passages piano are rather 
breathing-spells than contrasting awe. 
But women donot monopolize forlissimo 
cacophoneity. Frequently this work 
shows & very magnificence of power and 
exaltation. And the ending is simply 
superb—though I could wish that some 
of the terrific dissonances in the accom- 
paniment had been put into the uni- 
sonal voices to widen the effect and 
strengthen the final grandeur. 

Another work of force and daring is 
the Mass in EF flat, for organ and small 
orchestra. It is conventionally ecclesi- 
astic as a rule, and suffers from Mrs, 
Beach’s besetting sin of over-elabora- 
tion, but it proclaims a great ripeness of 
technic. The “Qui Tollis” is especially 
perfect in its sombre depth and richness. 
The “Credo” works up the cry of “cru- 
cifixus” with a thrilling rage of grief and 
a dramatic feeling rare in Mrs, Beach’s 
work ; thence it breaks into a stirringly 
joyous “ Et resurrexit.” An example of 
her undramatic nature is her ballade for 
chorus and orchestra, “The Minstrel 
and the King,” which is uninteresting 
and loose-jointed. 

If people will write cadenzas, I pre- 
sume Mrs. Beach’s “ Cadenza to Beet- 
hoven’s Third Piano Concerto” is a 
good and ambitious example, but to 
me the more difficult and piano-split- 
ting these gymnastic abominations are, 
the more they approach the plane of 
supreme feats of juggling. If, at the 
prime of a long and useless life, one’s 
arduous training culminates in the abil- 
ity to poise on one’s nose a pillar com- 
posed of a wine-bottle, a peacock’s feath- 
er, and a wagon-wheel, the best that can 





Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang. 


be said is that one has chosen a hard 
path to a cheap fame. 

Mrs. Beach’s ‘‘ Valse Caprice” has 
just one motive—to reach the maximum 
of technical trickiness and difficulty. It 
would be the equal climax of prodigal- 
ity to waste time learning it. There is 
such a thing as hiding one's light under 
a bushel, and there is such a thing as 
emptying a bushel of chaff upon it. 

“ Fireflies” isa shimmering and flit- 
ting caprice of much ingenuity, but it 
keeps in the field of dissonance almost 
interminably, and clear harmony is not 
so much the homing-place of its dissd- 
nance, a8 an infrequent glint through 
an inadvertent chink. This neat com- 
position is one of four “Sketches for 
the Piano,” of which “Phantoms” is 
delightful with ghostliness. “In Au- 
tumn ” is a most excellent tone-poem, 
and “ Dreaming” is a well-varied lyric, 
As a colorist Mrs. Beach is most orig- 
inal and studious. Her tireless hunt for 
new tints often diverts her indeed from 
the direct forthright of her meaning; 
but this isa better extreme than that 
other of unornamented baldness, It is 
the mean, however, that is golden. The 
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“Danse des Fleurs” offers liberal 1i- 
cense for color, and it is fairly ravishing 
in its gorgeousness. 

“A Ballad” is at times incoherent, 
but in general lyric and sincere. Her 
“Barcarolle” is excellent until it gets 
to the intermezzo, when it is as thin 
and thumpy as a trombone solo accom- 
panied by a village band. Much the 
same defect is noteworthy in a “Bal 
Masque,” which is cheap without the 
merit of catchinesa, This is surprising 
when one considers the elaboration so 
characteristic of Mrs. Beach. Here, 
too, there isa golden mean. The flow- 
ing grace of the “ Menuet Italien ” 
makes it.an uncharacteristic but charm- 
ing work, ; 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Esgq,, finds one 
of the hall-marks of genius to be an 
Appearance of ease. Horace, too, you 
know, promises to write so that anyone 
will think him easy to equal, though 
much sweat will be shed in the effort. 
It is the transparency of her studious- 
ness, and the conspicuous labor in pol- 
ishing off effects and mining opportu- 
nity to the core, that chiefly mars the 
work of Mrs. Beach, in my opinion. 
One or two of the little pieces that 
make up the half-dozen of the “Chil- 
dren’s Carnival” are among her best 
work for the very cheery ease of their 
look. ‘ Pantalon,” “ Harlequin,” “Co- 
lumbine,” and “Secrets” are infinitely 
better art than a dozen Valse Caprices, 

Both the defects and effects of her 
qualities haunt Mrs. Beach’s songs. 
When she is sparing in her erudition she 
is delightful. fourteen of her songs are 
gathered into a “Cyclus.” The first is 
an “Ariette” with an accompaniment 
imitating the guitar. It is both tender 
and graceful. Probably her best song 
is the setting of W. §. Henley’s fine 
poem, “Dark is the night!” It is of 
the “ Erl-King ” style, but highly origi- 
nal and tremendously fierce and eerie. 
The same poet's “Western Wind” is 
given a setting contrastingly dainty and 
serene. 

“The Blackbird” is delicious and 
quite unhackneyed. “A Secret” is 
bizarre, and “ Empress of the Night” 
is brilliant. With the exception of a 
certain excess of dissonance for a love- 
song, “ Wilt thou be my Dearie?” is 


perfect with amorous tenderness. “Just 
for this!” isa delightful vocal scherzo 
of complete originality and entire suc- 
cess, “Ye Banks end Braes o’ Bonnie 
Doon” is characteristically complicated. 
Even MacDowell—who for all ‘his eru- 
dition always seeks a large simplicity 
—has wisely kept his setting of this song 
free of garish trinkets. “Ecstasy” is 
a successful attempt at striking the pop- 
ular tone. Tiven the superb harmonies 
of “Exaltation ” are linked disconcert- 
ingly. Genius is as much in need of 
inspiration about the time to stop as 
about the direction of progress, 

* A Song of Love ” hits the happy re- 
straint of Chaminade: it is passionate 
and yet lyric, ornamented but not fet- 
tered. ‘Across the World” has been 
one of Mrs. Beach’s most popular songs ; 
it is intense and singable. “My Star” 
is tender, and the accompaniment is 
richly worked out on simple lines. 
Three Vocal Duets are well-handled, 
but the long “ Eilende Wolken ” has a 
jerky recitative of Hiindelian naiveté, to 
which the Aria is a welcome relief. 

Besides these, Mrs. Beach has done 
not a little for the orchestra. Her 
works have been publicly performed by 
the best organizations, and her name is 
always the first to be mentioned when 
American women are mentioned as 
composers. 

Though Mrs. Beach may stand at the 
head of American women for the large- 
ness of her ambition, and the impor- 
tance of her work, I seem to see a more 
perfect fire, enkindled not clogged by 
culture, and a more passionate inspira- 
tion, in the general quality of the music 
of Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang. 

She, too, has written large works, such 
as three concert overtures, two of which 
have been performed by the Thomas 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestras, 
though none of them are published. 
Other unpublished works are 4 cantata, 
two arias with orchestral accompani- 
ment, and two rhapsodies for the piano. 

“ The Jumblies ” isa setting of Edward 
Lear’s elusive nonsense, as full of the 
flavor of subtile humor as ita original. 
It is for male chorus, with an accompani- 
ment for two pianos, well individualized 
and erudite. 

It is in her solo songs, however, that 
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Herein sho 


her best success is reaped. 
is, to me, one of the best living com- 
posers ; she rivals Chaminade in a re- 
fined fierceness of passion, and her se- 
date Americanism possibly gives her a 


deeper depth of emotion than the 
French woman reaches. 

When I say that Mrs. Beach’s work is 
markedly virile, I don’t mean it as coin- 
pliment unalloyed; when I find Miss 
Lang’s work supremely womanly, I 
wouldn’t deny it great strength, any 
more than I would deny that quality to 
the sex of which Joan of Arc and Jael 
were not uncharacteristic members. 

Such a work as the “Maiden and the 
Butterfly” is as fragile and rich asa 
butterfly’s wing. ‘ My Lady Jacquemi- 
not” is exquisitely, delicately passionate. 
“ Eros ” is frail, rare, ecstatic, “ Ghosts” 
is elfin and dainty as snowflakes, The 
“Spinning Song” is inexpressibly sad, 
and such music as women best under- 
stand, and therefore ought to make 
best. But womanliness equally marks 
“The Grief of Love,” which is in every 
sense big in quality; marks the bleak- 
ness of “ Oh, whatComes over the Sea,” 
and the fiery passion of ‘“ Betrayed,” 
highly dramatic until its rather trite 
ending. “Nameless Pain” is superb. 
“Lament,” op. 6, is really a great work. 
It is refutation enough of all slanders 
on woman as a composer. 

Look at “ My Turtle Dove,” among the 
“Tfive Norman Songs,” for fearlessness 
and harmonic exploration. This is one 
of the strongest of Miss Lang's traits. 
Her récherchés harmonies are no pale 
lunar reflection of masculine work. Bet- 
ter yet, they have the appearance of 
spontaneous ense, and the elaborateness 
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never obtrudes itself upon the coherence 
of the work, except in a few such rare 
cases as “My Native Land,” ‘ Christ- 
mas Lullaby,” and “ Before my Lady’s 
Window.” They are singable to a de- 
gree unusual in scholarly compositions. 
To perfect the result Miss Lang chooses 
her poems with taste all too rare among 
musicians, who seem usually to rate gush 
ns feeling and gilt as gold. Her “ Ori- 
ental Serenade ” is an example of weird 
and original intervals, and “A Spring 
Song,” by Charlotte Pendleton, a proof 
of her accuracy in choosing words, To 
name almost any of her songs is to 
praise them. 

Mis. Clara Kathleen Rogers holds a 
prominent place among women, though 
she seems rarely to surpass the fervent 
passion of a Lowell Mason. She is 
content with almost unvaried harmo- 
nies, and sticks to the original key with 
frigid persistence. Her structural and 
melodious abilities are better. Some- 
times her very coldness serves in good 
stead, as in the sombre “ Nothing” and 
“Come not when I am Dead,” and oc- 
casionally, to make the exceptions nec- 
essary for proving the rule, she breaks 
almost away from hymnal restrictions, 
as in “Clover Blossoms,” in which the 
color-scale is rather cool than cold and 
is enlivened with ecstatic movement. 
“The Rose and the Lily” is equally 
bubbling with enthusiasm. ‘The Sweet- 
est Dream” is impassioned throughout 
and finishes stirringly. 

Mrs, Rogers has also a rare gift of 
humor as is evidenced by such whim and 
gayety as the “Rhapsodie” and the con- 
tagiously droll “Confession.” Her “Au- 
bade,” with violin obligato, is probably 
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Victor Hugo. 
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GHOSTS. 


Words by Munkitirick. 


MARGARET RUTHVEN LANG. 


Allegretto. 
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her best work —the instrument, the 
voiee, and the accompaniment having 
ench its well-studied individuality. 

Miss Fanny ML. Spencer has done 
some excellent sacred music, notably a 
collection of thirty-two original “Hymn 
Tunes,” which are hymnal without be- 
ing stale. They are well harmonized 
and should be welcomed by weary con- 
pregations, Miss Spencer's “ Magnifi- 
ent” and “Nune Dimittis” are both 
valuable works of excellent strength. 
She has also written a good anthem, 
but her few secular songs are not im- 
portant, 

Miss Laura Sedewick Collins has 
written a clever male quartet, ‘‘ Love is 
a Sickness.” At the Manuscript Society 
I have heard three excellent songs of 





“Be like that 
Bird ” is ravishingly graceful. 

Mrs. Mary Knight Wood has done a 
few bits of song, generally marked with 


hers, all unpublished. 


fine art and deep feeling. Of Miss Har- 
rict P. Sawyer’s songs I care only for 
two-—- ‘Across the Dreary Sea” and 
“Thou Art the Rest.” Miss Helen 
Hood’s “Six Song Etchings” are ex- 
tremely thin, though they display an 
occasional sprightliness of fancy as in 
“Jack Frost.” Miss Constance Maud 
has published two songs, both very 
original, artistic, and sincere. They are 
“Olden Days” and “Down Here the 
Lilacs Fade.” Miss Jenny Prince Black 
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has three interesting songs. Miss Ger- 
trude Griswold has published only one 
song, “ What the Chimney Sang,” which 


_ won its great popularity by its sugges- 


tive variety and real power. 

Miss Georgina Schuyler has pub- 
lished fourteen songs, of which many 
are trivial, especially the Browning 
songs, except “In a Gondola,” which 
is a beautiful melody. The Imerson 
songs and “ When the Tide Comes In” 
display no little art. “The Dove of 
Penee,” by Miss Constance I’. Le Roy 
Runcie, is a work of rich simplicity. 
Alice L. Pitman, Marie S. Hammer, 
Rose Mansfield Eversole, Ella C. How- 
ard, and Josephine Rand deserve men- 
tion. Of the artistic work of Miss 
Patty Stair, the concert pianist, I have 


spoken in my discussion of the Cleve- 
land Colony. 

The famous pianist, Julie Rivé-King, 
has written a number of piano-pieces, 
most of them gaudy transcripts and 
variations of thin floridity. Mrs. Faus- 
tina Hasse Hodges, who is now dead, 
deserves praise for some of her religi- 
ous music: “Blessed are they that 
Mourn” is majestically solemn, like the 
hymnal Beethoven; “The Psalm of 
Life,” though somewhat monotonous, is 
of veal depth. Mrs. Hodges also wrote 
that immensely popular, but rather 
cloying, song, “The Rose-bush.” 

Among the countless writers who are 
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compelled, or who choose, to write pot- 
boilers, Mrs. Josephine Gro merits con- 
sideration here, because she knows her 
harmony and manages to tuck bits of 
delightful fancy into her most frankly 
popular works. She has a good sense 
of humor and much instinet for a good 
march. Her “Sultan’s Guard,” to be 
honest, is quite as good as Mozart's 
and Beethoven’s marches alla Turea. 


“Stolen Kisses” is a taking waltz, and 
“Tmagination” a graceful caprice. She 
will doubtless do excellently if she takes 
up serious writing. The fact that a 
patent medicine company is to use a 
dance written especially by her, in the 
largest edition of music ever printed, a 
million and a half copies, shows that even 
on the practical side of music women are 
able to take care of themselves, 
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MUSIC IN AMERICA 
IIL—EDWARD ALEXANDER MACDOWELL 


By Rupert Hughes 


UR eyes have lived to see the time 
when it is possible to designate 
the grentest of American com- 

posers as the greatest of living compos- 
ers. It is all too rave a treat to be able 
thus to lift our barbaric Yankee yawp 
over something besides our scientific in- 
ventions, the size of our country, the 
height of our buildings, and our general, 
historic fondness for nasally guessing 
that we’va just naturally got the biggest 
show on earth, ; 

The rather subduing fact is that it is 
only a slender corporal’s guard of native 
ert-creators that have any cosmopolitan 
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recognition. A many we so extravagant- 
ly praise have never stirred a ripple be- 
yond Sandy Hook, And never will. 

furthermore, the precious few of our 
world-known artists have rather ac- 
quired their place by a happy chance of 
inborn genius developed by hard study 
under the masters of European art 
than by any absorption of artistic ozone 
here at home, This, however, has been 
the history of the development of all na- 
tions, and we need not despair. In the 
ninth century people sent to Iceland for 
their best music and the best musicians ! 
And the time is not far off, I believe, 
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when the effete civilizations will send 
their students here to drink refreshment 
and inspiration, 

In the meanwhile, it is a vast pleas- 
ure to find a native composer crowned 
with the highest honors of the Temple. 
finough of the severest and most hon- 
ored critics and scholars (note the dis- 
tinction !) have awarded this place to 
Mr. MacDowell to remove the ban of is- 
olated fanaticism from my own opinion. 
New York is rather the Mecca than the 
birthplace of artists, but it can boast 
the nativity of Mr. MacDowell, who im- 
provised his first songs here December 
18, 1861. There is a tradition that his 
nurse had much difficulty in composing 
him, but she doubtless lacked the gifts 
of her charge. He began the study of 
the piano at an enrly age. One of his 
teachers was Mme, Teresa Carrefio, to 
whom he has dedicated his second con- 
certo for the piano. 

In 1876 he went to Paris and entered 
the Conservatoire, where he studied 
theory under Savard and piano under 
Marmontel. He went to Wiesbaden to 
study with Ehlert in 1879, and then to 
Frankfort, where Carl Heyman taught 
him piano and Joachim Raff composi- 
tion, The influence of Raff is of the ut- 
most importance in Mr. MacDowell’s 
music, and I have been told that the 
great romancist made a protégé of him, 
and would lock him in a room for hours 
till he had worked out the most appall- 
ing musical problems, Through Ratf’s 
influence he became first piano teacher 
at the Darmstadt Conservatorium in 
1881. The next year Raff introduced 
him to Liszt, who became so enthusias- 
tic over his compositions that he got him 
the honor of playing his first piano suite 
before the formidable Aligemeiner Deut- 
scher Musi: Verein, which accorded him 
a warm reception. The following years 
were spent in successful concert-work, till 
1884, when Mr. MacDowell settled down 
to teaching and composing in Wies- 
baden. Four years Inter he came to 
America, and has since lived in Boston, 
writing, teaching, and giving occasional 
concerts. He will spend this summer in 
Europe. 

That Mr. MacDowell is able to hold so 
high a place and count up such an im- 
posing number of compositions, large 


and small, at the age of thirty-four, is 
due partly to his unusual luck in escap- 
ing the neglect or vittiperation that com- 
monly greets any genius daring to be 
original and unacademic, At thirty-one 
Schubert had died, overworked, ill-fed, 
and hardly known. Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, and Wagner worked their way 
through the most unrestrained attacks. 
Can it be possible that the genus critic 
is beginning to realize the ridiculousness 
of his position, in always being a cent- 
ury late with his praise? Can it be that 
his hard head has been fractured at last 
with the truth that the classic of one 
century is the revolution of the century 
before? So mot it be! 

It is one thing to acquire a success of 
esteem ; quite another thing to work up 
& success of commerce. It is hardly 
probable that any of Mr. MacDowell’s 
works has had quite the sale of “ After 
the Ball,” and it is certain that Mr, Mac- 
Dowell indulges in teaching and con- 
cert performances, neither of which he 


-enjoys hugely, but both of which keep 


the inharmonious wolf from serenading 
at the musician’s door. But the ulti- 
mate value of good art is high, and 
Mr. MacDowell’s heirs and publishers 
will doubtless rise up and call him 
blessed. There would probably be no 
comparison between the gross snrles of 
Offenbach’s compositions and those of 
his contemporary, Schumann. 

There is no reason, however, why 
much of the best music should not be 
altogether as popular as the trash the 
people swallow. ‘There are no catchier 
melodies than many of Schubert’s, Schu- 
imann’s, or Franz, and none simpler 
and sweeter. There are no better par- 
lor-pieces than various easy bits of the 
Beethoven and Mozart sonatas, and the 
less difficult morceaua: of Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Jensen, Grieg, and the like mas- 
tera, who treated the piano as something 
besides a clatter-box of hammers and 
wire. If one-half the virtuosity achieved 
in the tawdry variations on “The Mnid- 
en’s Prayer” and “The Old Oaken 
Bucket” were devoted to the heavier 
works of the real music-makers, some- 
thing approaching a musical millennium 
would glorify the horizon. 

The fault, however, is largely with the 
critics, who devote so much of their en- 
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thusinsm to the over-difficult works of 
the grent writers, that they scare away 
many who would otherwise enjoy their 
simpler works, So they have accorded 
Mr. MacDowell recognition primarily for 
his skill in writing music of the most 
tremendous difficulty, and this has hid- 
den from the wide public the fact that 
he has written works whose complete 
simplicity yet expresses the most fertile 
fancies and the most human emotions. 
Their consummate art and their poten- 
tial popularity ought not to be at all 
antagonistic. The troublo is, that so 
many able composers write, not with 
the aim of stirring the great human 
soul, but with the hope of compelling 
the admiration and envy of rival coum- 
posers ; just as the chief ambition and 
care of a woman's elaborate toilet is 
in confounding and surpassing other 
women. 

Mr, MacDowell’s genius is of too high 
an order, however, to drive him to any 
such jealous self-destruction, and n large 
part of his work can be played by the 
veriest tyro, aud understood by the 
most popular audience. This is espe- 
cially true of his songs, in which sinceri- 
ty is the tirst endeavor, art the second. 
Tho wider the sale of these, and the 
more they are known, the better it will 
be for music in America. 

Mr. MacDowell’s Scotch ancestry tells 
in his songs, and some of his best suc- 
cosses have been in the setting of the 
poems of Burns, such as “ Menie,” “My 
Joan,” and “Deserted” (“Ye banks and 
braes o’ bonnie Doon”), These are 
strongly marked by that ineffably tine 
melodie flavor characteristic of Scottish 
music, while in the accompaniments 
they admit a touch of the composer's 
own individuality. 

‘I'wo collections are even better. The 
volume, “Six Love Songs” (opus 40), 
containing half a dozen flawless gems, it 
is a pity the public should not know 
more widely, ‘The “Rose-song” is as 
rich and fragrant as the flower itself ; 
the “Knot of Bluo” breathes tender- 
ness and ontreaty in a melody as catchy 
as it is perfect ; the song ‘ Thy beaming 
eyes” is, to mo, his tinest lyric and 
rings with superb passion and force. 
A later book, “Eight Songs” (op. 47), is 
also a cluster of worthies, ‘I'he lilt and 
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the sympathy of the one reproduced 
here, and its unobtrusive new harmonies 
and novel effects, in strange accord with 
truth of expression, mark all the other 
songs. Especially noble is “The Sea,” 
which bas all the hoom and roll of the 
deep-brooding ocean. 

His collection of flower-songs I con- 
fess not liking, Though they are not 
without a certain exquisiteness, they 
seem. over-dainty and wastefully frail, 
excepting, possibly, the “Clover” and 
the “ Blue-bell,” It is not at all their 
brovity, but their triviality, that vexes 
an admirer of the large ability that 
Inbored over them. Mr. MacDowell 
sets some of his own verses to mu- 
sic. ‘These seem also, to me, lacking in 
the broadness and depth of his: musie. 
But I am told Mr. MacDowell has a 
very genuine talent for painting, and 
has been urged by great European 
masters to give up his musicand de- 
vote himself to the brush. 

Studying as he did with Raff, it is 
but natural that Mr. MacDowell should 
have been influenced strongly toward the 
poetic and fantastic and “ program- 
matic” elements that mark the “ Forest 
Symphony ” and the ‘Lenore Over- 
ture” of his master, There is no room 
here for an exposition of the much- 
abused, yet now triumphant, school of 
“ programme-music ;” but the authority 
of such works as Beethoven’s “ Pastor- 
al Symphony,” Schubert's “ Exl-King,” 
and Wagner's countless musical scenes 
are justification enough for the belief 
that music can suggest Nature as well 
as the emotions. Of course it’ cannot 
successfully imitate natural sounds and 
deceive anybody, nor is it to be wished 
that it could. e highest art does not 
strive to photograph or phonograph, 
but to suggest ; to transport the fancy 
and feed the memory, rather than to 
trick the eye or fool the ear. 

Tt is hard to say just how far this de- 
scriptive music can go. The skill of 
each composer must dictate his own 
limits. As an example of successful 
pieces of this kind, consider Mr. Mac- 
Dowell’s “The Engle.” It is the musi- 
cal realization of ‘Tennyson’s well-known 
poem : 

‘* He olasps the crag with crooked hands ; 

Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
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Ring’d with the azure world, he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls,"" 


Of course the crag and the crooked 
hands and the azure world must be 
granted the composer, but general ex- 


eatches most happily the whimsicality of 
the poet’s reminiscences of childhood, 
but hardly, I think, the contrasting 
depth and wildness of his complaint 
that, along with childhood’s games, 
have vanished Faith and Love and Truth. 
In the last, however, the cheery majesty 





altation and loneliness are expressed in 
the severe melody of the opening. The 
wrinkling and crawling of the sea far 
below are splendidly achieved in the 
soft, shimmering liquidity of the music. 
Then there are two abrupt, but soft, 
short chords that will represent, to the 
imaginative, the quick fixing of the ea- 
gle’s heart on some prey beneath ; and 
there follows a sudden precipitation 
down the keyboard, fortigsimissime, that 
represents the thunderous swoop of the 
eagle with startling effect. 

On the other hand, the “ Moonshine ” 
seoms to be attempting toomuch. It is 
quite as whimsical as Rossetti’s poem, 
but what further representation it gives 
of the moon that dogged his steps I 
can’t make out. ‘ Winter ” does better, 
for it has a freezing stream, a mill- 
wheel, and a “widow bird,” whose 
mourning to me is, within its limits, 
quite as forest-like and quaint as the 
famous bird scene in Siegfried. 

The six short “Poems” based on 
poems of Heine's are particularly suc- 
cessful, especially in the excellent op- 
portunity of the lyric .describing the 
wail of the Scottish woman who plays 
her harp on the cliff, and sings above 
the raging of sea and wind.. The third 


that realizes Heine's likening of Death 
to a’cool night after the sultry day of 
Life, is superb. 

There are also six fine “Idylls ” based 
on lyrics of Goethe’s, The first, a for- 
est scene, has a distinct flavor of the 
woods, the second is all laziness and 
drowsiness, and the third thrills with 
the tremulous rapture of moonlight. 
The fourth breathes immortality in every 
phrase, and is as intense in its sup- 
pressed spring ecstasy as the radiant 
poem itself singing how 

“ Soft the ripples spill and hurr: 
To the opulent embankment.’ 


Then there are some four-hand pieces, 
two collections, that leave no excuse for 
clinging to the hackneyed classics or 
modern trash. They are not at all dif- 
ficult, and the second player has some- 
thing to employ his mind besides ac- 
companying chords. They are meaty, 
and effective almost to the point of 
catchiness. The “Tale of the Knights” 
is full of chivalric fire and martial swing, 
while the “Ballad” is as exquisitely 
dainty as a peach-blossom. The “ Hin- 
doo Maiden” has a great deal of the 
thoroughly Oriental color and feeling 
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that distinguish the three solos called 
‘Les Orientales,” The duet “In Tyrol” 
has a wonderful, crystal bell-effect, and 
a quaint shepherd piping a faint remin- 
iscence of the “ Tannhituser” and “ Tris- 
tan” shepherds. 

The word “ Studies ” is used asa thin 
disguise for twonty-four delightful poe- 
sies. Tho “Novelette” is especially 
sturdy and not unworthy of Schumann 
himself, whom Mr, MacDowell ought to 
thank for gathering into his breast the 
apears of hostility that greeted his 
omancipation of composers from stiff 
academic regularity in choice and ‘de- 
velopment of themes. Thanks to Schu- 
mann, who courageously followed out the 
complex and whimsical ideas which, he 
said, were os natural to him as regularity 
was to others, the path now lies open, 
and one may indulge one’s idiosyncrasies 
and fancies with some pretence of lib- 


ony 

mong these “Studies” are several 
pieces that display a peculiar element 
of Mr. MacDowell’s genius—the fondness 
and aptitude for the elfin and the. eerie. 
Since Mendelssohn. wrote his overture 
to the “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” the 
realm of fairyland and myth has been a 
favorite and a fertile field for composers, 
Probably none of them has wrought 
with such thorough initiation into the 
lore of the mysterious as Mr. MacDowell ; 
and he has brought back from midnight 
groves any number of dances of witches, 
elves, gnomes, dryads, and nymphs. 
His concert-piece, ‘ Witches’ Dance,” 
however, has got misnamed, I am sure, 
for no such benediction of silvery har- 
mony and gladsome tumult could min- 
ister to the unholy glee of snch hags as 
circled the cauldron in “Macbeth” or 
revelled in the Brocken of “Faust.” 
But the “Wild Chase,” doubtless in- 
aspired by Btrger’s ballad, ‘“ Der Wilde 
Jiiger,” has madness and horror enough 
and to spare; while the “March Wind” 
fairly shrieks its ghostly self out in a 
gust of rage. 

There are a number of pieces by Mr. 
MacDowell which are quite free from 
the “programme” element, notably his 
“Polonaise,” which is as Polish and as 
fiery as anything of Chopin’s. The 
“Valse Triste,” however, being a some- 
what conventional form, has either ham- 
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pered Mr. MacDowell’s inspiration or 
made us impatient of any return to well- 
worn paths, 

In a great many ways Mr. MacDowell 
seems to me to come very near writing 
what Beethoven would write if he had 
all our modern advantages of a rich 
musical literature and advanced re- 
sources of expression. The attempt to 
make Beethoven out to be a formal 
classicist, instead of the exalted roman- 
cist he was, has given him a more icy 
character than he merits. In one way, 
however, Mr. MacDowell shows a vital 
difference. He can be humorous in the 


- highest degree, but thus far he has given 


no manifestation of that hilarious wit that 
Beethoven owned more than any other 
composer. There is no comic opera ex- 
travagance, no joke in all literature from 
Rabelais to Artemus Ward, that is more 
uproariously funny in conception and 
more sustainedly mirthful in develop- 
ment than a good rollicking scherzo by 
this man whose life was one long bitter 
mockery of happiness. Like Schumann, 
Mr. MacDowell is diverted from the di- 
rect forthright of a good, witty subject 
by an irresistible desire for novelty of 
movement. Like Chopin, he smothers 
his bauble in luscious harmonies. So 
his burlesques and humoresques, though 
not without moments of wit, are rather 
whimsical than laughter provoking. 

I wish Mr. MacDowell would quit 
wasting his precious talents on concer- 
tos. Hecan make them about as hard 
to play as anything’ yet written, but 
when all’s snid, what's said? Their end 
and aim is the display of gymnastic 
ability, and they place the pianist on 
the plane of the juggler and the crack 
marksman. If they develop any large 
themes in a large way, that is merely 
incidental. Why doesn’t someone write 
a concerto that will primarily extract 
some poetry and soul from the piano 
and enrich it with a fitting orchestral 
background ? 

It is a thousand pities that no room 
is left for 2 discussion of Mr. MacDow- 
ell’s masterly achievements with the 
orchestra, but this, possibly the greater, 
work of his genius must be left to more 
technical journals, Along with his 
noble Symphonic Poems, “Hamlet,” 
“ Elnine,” “Lamia,” and “The Song of 
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Roland,” we must neglect his important 
suites for orchestra. Of the two piano 
suites, I prefer the second, though I 
think neither in his best vein; and the 
Funeral March, with its Chopinesque 
organ-point, is hardly equal to its le- 
gend, the grim words above the gate to 
Dante's Inferno: “All hope leave ye 
behind who enter here!” 

The “Sonata Tragica,” however, is 
more than equal to its high title. It is 
not a bombastic bit of presumption, 
but the large expression of « large soul 
—they will say, the great expression of a 
great genius, when My. MacDowell lives 
only in his music, Its largo is like the 
tread of an Aischylean choros, its alle- 
gro movements are wild with anguish, 
and the occasional uplifting into the 
major only emphasizes the sombre 
whole, like the little rifts of clearer har- 
mony in Beethoven’s “Funeral March 
on the Death of a Hero.” 

The last movement begins with a ring- 
ing pomposo, and I cannot explain its 
meaning better than by quoting Mrs. 
MacDowell’s words, when I appealed to 
her. “Mr, MacDovwell’s idea was, so to 
spenk, as follows: He wished to height- 
en the darkness of tragedy by mak- 
ing it follow closely on the heels of 
triumph. Therefore, he attempted to 
make the last movement a steadily pro- 
gressive triumph which, at its sini: 
is utterly broken and shattered. In 
doing this he has tried to epitomize the 
whole work. While in the other move- 
ments he aimed at expressing tragic 


details, in the Jast he has tried to gen- 
eralize; thinking that the most poig- 
nant tragedy is that of catastrophe in 
the hour of triumph.” 

It is a thrilling pride to belong to the 
nation that can inspire heroism like that 
at Valley Forge and the bigness of soul 
that was Lincoln. It ought to inspire 
the same pride to be of the soil whence 
sera the creator of this noble music, 
this Titanic exaltation. 

Here is no longer the tinkle and swirl 
of the elf dances ; here is no more of 
the tireless search for novelty in move- 
ment and color. This is “a flash of the 
soul that can.” Here is Beethoven redi- 
vivus, For half a century we have had 
so much pioneering and scientific ex- 
ploration after piano color and tender- 
ness and fire that men have neglected 
its might and its tragic powers, Where 
is the piano-piece since Beethoven that 
has tho depth, the breadth, the height 
of this huge solemnity? Chopin’s sen- 
suous wailing does not afford it. Schu- 
mann’s complex eccentricities have not 
given it out. Brahms is too intellectual. 
Wagner neglected the piano. It re- 
mained for a Yankee to find the austere 
penk again! and that, too, when the so- 
nata was supposed to be a form as ex- 
hausted as the epic poem. But all this 
is the praiae that one is laughed at for 
bestowing except on the graves of 
genius. Anyway, it is not too much to 
sny—is it?—that the forthcoming pub- 
lication of a Sonata Eroica by My. Mac- 
Dowell is an event of musical importance. 
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ON THE COMPLAINTS IN AMERICA AGAINST THE BRITISH 
PRES) e 


ig may not be known to all our read - 

ers that several citizens of America, 
addicted to writing books, or, like our- 
selves, to the less ambitious composi- 
tion of periodical articles, consider 
themselves to be in a state of declared 
and justifiable hostility with the British 
press, for what they call “the indis- 
criminate and virulent abuse,” which it 
has lately heaped upon their country ; 
und that in consequence some very an- 
gry appeals and remonstrances, and 
retaliative effusions, have been sent 
forth, to expose the extreme injustice 
and illiberality with which their unof- 
fending republic has been treated on 
this calumniating side of the Atlantic. 
The vanity, or at least the views, of the 
writers to whom we allude, seems to 
have taken rather a singular torn. 
Heretofore a self-sufficient and irritable 
author’s first ambition was to create an 
extraordinary bustle about himself; 
and he accordingly, as often as the fit 
was on him, loudly called upon the 
world to become a party in his personal 
squabbles and fantastic resentments ; 
but the present race of paper-warriors 
of Boston and Philadelphia, magnan- 
imously dismissing all consciousness of 
themselves, are displaying a more ex- 
panded fretfulness, as assertors of their 
country’s reputation ; and lest, we sup- 
pose, their sincerity should be question- 
ed, they have entered into their patriot- 
ic animosities with all the blind and 
morbid zeal, and all the petty punctil- 
lous susceptibility of affront, that might 
have been expected from the most sen- 
sitive pretender to genius, while defend- 
ing his own sacred claims to admiration 
and respect. 

If the questions at issue were confin- 
ed to the respective merits of Mr. 
Walsh, the great American appellant, 
against the calumnies of English wri- 





ters*, and our principal periodical re- 
views, which he so bitterly arraigns, we 
should leave the belligerents to fight 
out their differences in a course of 
harmless missile warfare across the At- 
lantic; but we can perceive from the 
“tone of Mr. Walsh’s book, and of his 
Boston reviewert, that they have taken 
up the affair in a spirit far oxceeding 
that of an ordinary literary quarrel. 
They have laboured hard to impress 
upon America, that she bas become in 
this country the object of systematic 
hatred and contumely. Many obsolete 
questions have been revived for the 
mere purpose of exasperation, and dis- 
cussed in a tone of the fiercest recrim- 
ination. We have hints, not of a very 
pacific kind,ofthe consequences that may 
accrue to England from her perverse in- 
sensibility to the merits of the United 
States, These topics and the inferen- 
ces extorted from them, are throughout 
supported by considerable exaggeration, 
and occasionally, we regret to observe, 
either by direct falsehoods, or by sup- 
pressions that amount to falsehoods ; so 
that were it not for our confidence 11 
the better sense and information of the 
community which those productions 
are designed to inflame, we should ex- 
pect to find every American that pos- 
sessed a spark of national pride, burn- 
ing to retaliate upon us, by acts of 
more substantial vengeance than verbal 
reprisals, for the insolent and unmanly 
sarcasms against his country that he is 
taught to believe has been of late the 
favourite occupation of English writers. 

We profess to take a very anxious 
interest in all that relates to America. 
The Boston Reviewer derides the no- 
tion of the endearing influence of con- 
sanguinity ; but we feel it in all its 
force. We have not enough of his 
philosophy to forget, that the commun- 
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ity which he is seeking to inflame 
against us, is principally composed of 
the children of British subjects—that 
onr fathers were the countrymen of 
Washington and Franklin. We can 
never bring ourselves to consider the 
land of their birth as absolutely foreign 
ground, Many generations must pass 
away, and great vicissitudes in our mu- 
tual sentiments and relations mark the 
close of each, before a contest between 
America and England ean be any thing 
else than what the lateone was regard- 
ed, an unnatural civil war. We cannot 
but feel too, that the character of the 
principles and institutions that most at- 
tach us to our own country, is vitally 
connected with the moral and political 
destiny of the United States ; and that 
in spite of the violent separation, and of 
any changes of forms and’ titles that 
may have ensued, the Americans of 
future times will be regarded by the 
world as a race either of improved, or 
of degenerate Englishmen. Enter- 
taining these sentiments, we cordially 
unite with those who deprecate all at- 
tempts to excite a hostile spirit in either 
country; and with this view shall pro- 
ceed to point out a few instances of 
the extraordinary and uopardonable 
precipitation with which the above- 
mentioned writers have levelled their 
sweeping accusations against the King- 
lish press ; and, for brevity sake, shall 
take the review of Mr. Walsh’s book 
in preference to the cumbrous original 
of which it contains an analysis, 

With the generality of our readers it 
might indeed be sufficient to assert, 
and to appeal to their own knowledge 
of the fact, that in this.country Ameri- 
ca is the object of no such sentiment 
as systematic hatred or contempt; but 
as the Boston critic thas boldly cited 
some examples to the contrary, we may 
as well stop to examine how far his se- 
lection has been fortunate. 

“Tt is well known (says he) that one 
of the most severe attacks ever made 
against thiscountry ina respectable quar- 
ter,is the one contained in the 61st No. of 
the Edinburgh Review ;” and the writer 
(Mr, Sydney Smith) is classed among 
the “ malignant contributors,” ¢o whom 
‘abusive books of travels in America 


are entrusted,” and who do not hesitate 
to gratily their feelings of personal an- 
imosity, and their jocular propensities, 
at the expense of truth and candour. 
We have this offensive libel before us, 
and we answer— 

Tt accuses the English cabinet of 
inpertinence for treating the Americans 
with ndicule and contempt, and dwells 
upon the astonishing increase of their 
numbers and resources as a proof that 
Engiand and the other powers of the 
old world must soon be compelled to 
respect them. It praises the cheapness 
of the American establishments. It 
compares the spirit of the American 
and English governments in relation to 
the liberty of the subject, and gives the 
preference to the former. 

It praises the simple costume of the 
American judges and lawyers, and is 
unsparing in its ridicule of the ‘ calor- 
ific wigs” of our Ellenboroughs and 
Eldons. It commemorates the cheap- 
ness and purity of the administration 
of justice in America, and exposes the 
expense and delays of the English 
Court of Chancery. 

The reverend and “ malignant con- 
tributor” extracts the details of Mr. 
Hall’s visitto Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. 
Fearon’s to Mr. Adams, both tending 
to increase our admiration of those re- 
spectable characters. 

He agrees with Mr. Fearon that the 
indolence of the American character is 
a proof of the prosperity of the coun- 
try.— He gratifies his “ personal animos- 
ity” by expressing his “ real pleasure” 
in citing Mr. Bradbury’s attestations to 
their independence and hospitality, and 
Mr. Hall’s, to the good sense and cour- 
tesy prevailing in their social circles—to 
their extraordinary liberality to stran- 
gers in pecuniary transactions—and to 
“the gallantry, high feeling, and hu- 
manity of the American troops ;” and 
finally, the libeller vents some encomi- 
ums upon the religious habits of the 
American people, and the great respec- 
tability of their clergy. 

Here is praise enough, one should 
think, for national vanity of an ordina- 
ry apptite ; but Mr. Smith has had the 
arrogance to glance at two little facts, 
upon the first of which the Boston crit- 
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ic seems particularly sore—the scanti- 
ness of their native hiterature—and the 
institution cf slavery, the greatest curse 
and stain upon a civilized community ; 
and this foul proceeding on the part of 
the reverend reviewer has cancelled all 
the merit of bis previous pauegyric. 

We had intended to have taken one 
of the papers in another periodical 
journal which has proved equally offen- 
sive on the other side of theAtlantic,and to 
have given a similar summary of its con- 
tents ; but the specimen we have selected 
of an article pre-emiuently stigmatized 
for its injustice and illiberality, will be 
sufficient to satisly every rational Eng- 
lishman or American, that very little 
dependence is to be placed on those di- 
rectors of public opinion in the latter 
country, who assert that it has been the 
subject of “ indiscriminate and virulent 
abuse” in this. 

‘be North-American Review, in a 
long episode, arraigns the English wri- 
ters and politicians (including Mr, Ben- 
tham and Lord Grey) for their profound 
ignorance of some important peculiari- 
ties in the government of the United 
States, Assuredly, we may with equal 
truth retort the accusation, and express 
our astonishment that Mr. Walsh,and the 
conductor of the Boston Review, Mr. 
Everett, both of whom passed some 
years in England, should have returned 
to their own country, so singularly un- 
acquainted with the most notorious 
characteristics of our constitution, and 
with the consequences as manifested in 
the political sentiments of our people. 
Did they never hear, that our frame of 
government was compounded of mo- 
narchical and republican elements? that 
these elements were ina state of cease- 
less conflict 2 that every Englishman, 
who arrives, or thinks he has arrived, at 
the age of discretion, makes it a point to 
extol the one, and decry the other, ac- 
cording as his education, or tempera- 
Ment, or interests, throw him into the 
ranks of either of our great contending 
parties? Are they not aware that in 
this fierce intestine war of opinion, 
which has been now for a couple of 
centuries raging among us, the highest 
personages of the land on the one side, 
and the most sacred rights of the. people 


on the other, are daily assailed with the 
most virulent abuse and ridicule 2? Du- 
ring their residence in Englauad, did 
Messrs. Walsh and Everett never throw 
their eyes over the columns of one of 
our ranting patriots, or over the anti- 
jacobinical effusions of a ministerial 
declaimer 2? Did they never pass by 
one of our caricature-shops, where kings 
and queens, ministers and oppositionists, 
Judges and bishops, and every man, 
woman, and child, who has the good 
fortune to be of sufficient celebrity for 
the purpose, are regularly gibbetted for 
the entertainment ofa peopl -., who con- 
sider one of their nost glorious privile- 
ges to be that of laughing at their supe- 
riots? Did these enlightened observers 
of British manners never discover that 
it is one of the customs of our country 
to tolerate all this,and that the most prom- 
inent objects of those attacks are, for the 
most part, among the first to enter into 
the spirit of the joke against themselves ? 
And if the United States of America 
now and then happen to come in for a 
share of the wit or scurrility that is go- 
ing on, do they not perceive that it is 
in reality a tribute to her importance, 
and that she may safely leave her quar- 
rel in the hands of the admirers of re- 
publics among us, who will not fail in 
due season to retaliate with equal venom 
if not equal wit, upon some of the pop- 
ular royal butts of the day—the Bour- 
bons, or the Holy Alliance, or the au- 
gust representative of what is most mo- 
narchical in the eyes of men, the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, Surely a mo- 
ment’s reflection might have shewn 
them that on such occasions silence and 
good-humour are the only effectual 
weapons of defence, and that no wise 
and sober American should feel serious 
alarm for the character and dignity of 
his nation, even though a Scotch critic 
should make unreasonably light of Mr. 
Joel Barlow’s inspirations, or because 
Mr. Sydney Smith’s pea, in an hour of 
thoughtless gaiety,addressed some words 
of friendly admonition to the United 
States of America, under the homely 
appellation of “ Jonathan.” Yet such 
are among the provocations that have | 
called forth Mr. Walsh, as the protago- 
nist of his ‘ calumniated country,” that 
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he may “if possible arrest the war, 
which is waged without stint or inter- 
Mission wpon its national reputation.” 

However irrational this extraordinary 
Sensitiveures may be, we suspect that 
the secret cause of it may be easily dis- 
covered, 

We have had occasion to mingle pretty 
freely with Amenean travellers in this 
and other countries of Europe, and to 
study their sentiments and manners with 
some share of attention, Among them 
we found several who might be com- 
pared with the best specimens of the 
best classes of any community that can 
be named—accomplished gentlemen 
and scholars, who had crossed the seas 
for the honourable purpose of enlarging 
their views, and travelling down their 
prejudices, and whose conversation af- 
forded infinite stores of interesting in- 
formation and manly speculation. They 
were distinguished by manners happily 
composed of frankness and refinement, 
by great ardour in the pursuit of prac- 
tical knowledge, and by a deep but 
temperate preference for the institutions 
of their native country. The greater 
number, if not all of them, bave return- 
ed to America, where their rank and ac- 
quirements predestine them to share in 
the conduct of public affairs, and where 
we sincerely trust, that their better in- 
fluence will prove a corrective to the 
baneful doctrines of such men as Mr. 
Walsh and his Boston coadjutor. But 
others, and we must add, the large ma- 
jority, were persons of a very different 
stamp. ‘They were vulgar, vain, and 
boisterous ; their acquirements were 
common-place and limited. Their con- 
versation was made up of violent decla- 
mations against slavery ( Americé mon- 
archy) and as loud assertions of the su- 
periority of America over all the coun- 
tries of the globe. This latter feeling, 
pushed to the utmost verge of extrava- 
gant pretension, is (according to the 
concurring testimony of travellers) a 
prominent trait in the second-rate Amer- 
ican character ; and, when encountered 
either by argument or ridicule, or what 
is worst of all, by facts, seldom fails to 

rovoke such angry remonstrances as 
those of the plaintiffs in the present ac- 
tion of slander against the writers of 


Great-Britain. In their own country, 
indeed, this national prepossession, be- ’ 
ing rarely exasperated by resistance, 
does not always swell beyond the 
bounds of a buoyant and harmless self- 
complacency, a littie offensive perhaps 
to strangers, but there the matter ends ; 
itis only when an American of this class 
comes to Europe, more especially to 
Great Britain, and finds himself daily 
confronted by men who resolutely con- 
test his claims, that his admiration of 
himself assumes the inflammatory form 
of unmeasured hatred and rudeness to 
those who have the audacity to prefer 
themselves, 

This irritable and exaggerated self- 
love arises from a striking peculiarity in 
the foundation of an American’s nation- 
al vanity. Other nations boast of what 
they areor have been—but a true citizen 
ofthe United States exalts his head to the 
skies in the contemplation of the ruTuRE 
grandeur of his country. With him 
the pride of pedigree is reversed, Oth- 
ers claim respect and honour through a 
line of renowned ancestors ; an Ameri- 
can glories in the achievements of a dis- 
tant posterity. Others appeal to his- 
tory, an American to prophecy.--- 
‘he latter modestly calls on us to 
discount his predictions; and, on no 
better security, to hand him over the 
fullamountin ready praise. His vis- 
ions are like those of the Trojan prince 
in Elysium, gazing with anticipated 
rapture on the passing forms of his illus- 
trious descendants, You must beware 
how you speak ofa worthy native of, 
Kentucky as the son of a respectable 
planter. No, no, “You don’t catch 
the thing at all.” He is to be consid- 
ered and duly venerated as the great- 
grandfather of some immortal warrior, 
or legislator, or poet, This system of 
raising a fictitious capital of renown, 
which his posterity is to pay off (an in- 
vention much resembling our financial 
anticipations) is the secret of an Ameri- 
can’s extraordinary pretensions, and of 
his soreness when they are not allowed. 
With Malthus in one hand, anda map 
of the back settlements in the other, he 
boldly defies us to a comparison with 
America, as she is to be, and chuckles 
with precocious exultation over the 
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splendours which the “ geometrical ra- 
tio” is to shed upon her story. This 
appeal to the future is bis never-failing 
resource. If an English traveller com- 
plains of their inns, and hints his dislike 
to sleeping three or four in a bed, first, 
he is a calumniator ; and next, he is ad- 
vised to suspend his opinion of the mat- 
ter, until another centnry shall demon- 
strate the superiority of their accommo- 
dations. Soin matters of literature and 
science—if Shakspeare, and Milton,and 
Newton be named, we are told to wait 
—“ wait till these few millions of acres 


shall be cleared, when we shall have idle 


time to attead to other things—only 
wait till the year 1900 or 2000, and 
then the world shall see how much no- 
bler our poets, and profounder our 
astronomers, and longer our telescopes, 
than that decrepid old hemisphere of 
yours could produce.” 

This propensity to look forward with 
confidence to the future exaltation of 
their country, may, in the abstract, be 
natural and laudable: but when the 
Americans go farther, and refer to that 
wished-for period as one in which the 
comparative glory of Mngland shall be 
extinguished for ever, they allow them- 
selves to be betrayed into hopes at once 
unnatural and absurd. Let us admit 


’ that their proudest predictions shall be 
_ fully aecomplished—that the day is to 


eo oe 


come, when the immense northern Con- 
tinent between the Atlantic and Pacitic 


Oceans, shall be all their own—an as- 


semblage of contiguous circles of inde- 
pendent states, each a kingdoin in itself, 


_ und the great federal compact, like a 
_ Yast circumference, binding them togeth- 


er in strength and union—the whole the 


’ residence of countless millions of free 


and enlightened Americans. Let us 


. Magine the time arrived when Ameri- 


pan Heets shall cover every sea, and 
ride in every harbour for the purposes 
of commerce, or chastisement, or pro- 
tection; when the Jand of America 
shall be the seat of all that is most ad- 


‘mirable in the eyes of men—of free- 
dom, learning, taste, morals, Let us 
- farther suppose that when all these are 


_‘“throned in the West,” old England sink- 


ing beneath the weight of years, and the 


manifold casualties by which the pride 


of empires is Jevelled in the dust, shall 
have “fallen from her high estate,”’— 
in that day of her extremity, what is 
the language which an Englishman, re- 
membering the deeds of his ancestry, 
might hold toan American, who should 
too exullingly boast of the superior 
grandeur of bis country ? Might he not 
truly and justly say, America has rea- 
son to be proud, but let her not forget 
the source whence she derived that 
original stock of glory which she has 
laid out to such admirable account. 
Who were the men that first tamed 
those barren tracts which have since 
become a garden? Englishmen.— 
Who laid the foundations of those 
capitals, now the emporia of commerce 
and of science? Englishmen.—Who 
taught you the arts of navigation, which 
have brought that commerce to perfec- 
tion? Englishmen.—From what code 
did you first catch that spirit of freedom 
which achieved your independence, 
and has so happily preserved it? From 
the laws and institutions of England.— 
Where did your infant science and lit- 
erature find their models of deep 
thought, of exquisite composition, of 
sublime conception ? In the writings 
of immortal Englishmen, your ancestors 
and instructors, No, never imagine 
that the most splendid consummation 
of your destines can give you an exclu- 
sive lustre, in which the name of En- 
gland has no right to share. The 
bands of generous exiles whom in ages 
past she sent forth to be the founders 
of your race, were her sons, and carried 
the elements of grandeur within them. 
In every stage of their adventurous ca- 
reer, the genius of their original country 
was among them, directing and conse- 
crating their efforts. You havea right 
to be proud ; but you are~ also to re- 
member, that what you make your 
highest boast, is, after ail, the good old 
spirit of British freedom, of which you 
are the lineal inheritors, ‘This is an 
honour of which no vicissitudes can 
deprive her. Let the name of England 
fade away from the list of nations-— 
let her long line of statesmen, heroes, 
and scholars, and * the many wondrous © 
things they did in their day,” be buried 
in oblivion—astill, as long as an empire 
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of Americans survives, speaking her 
language, cherishing her institutions, 
and emulating her example, her name 
shall be pronounced with veneration 
throughout the world, and her memory 
be celebrated by a glorious monument. 

Before we conclude, we cannot re- 
frain from adverting to one curious topic 
introduced by the Boston reviewer, up- 
on which he enlarges, with considerable 
warmth, through half a dozen closely 
printed pages—-the comparative purity 
of the English language in the works 
of British and American writers : our 
readers will readily conjecture to whom 
the preference is assigned. "The Amer- 
ican stoutly maintains that we have no 
right to dictate to his country on this 
head ; and that she is, and shall be, 
the sole judge of the words she shall 
employ, and the significations they shall 
bear. “ That every innovation which 
has taken place since the time of Shak- 
speare, or of Milton, in the Enylish lan- 
guage in England, should be recognised 
as authority, aud every change which 
has taken place in the language in A- 
merica, in the same interval, should be 
stigmatized as a corruption, (he) sees 
no good reason in philology or com- 
mon sense: it appears (to him) mere 
arrogant pedantry.” Now really this 
quarrel about words seems, to us, to be 
silly in the extreme, and to betray, on 
the part of the writer, great ignorance 
of the subject he undertakes to discuss : 
certainly the current language of Amer- 
ica is to be at her own disposal ; and 
she is as free as England to circulate as 
many new, or call in as many old words 
as she pleases. But what will be the 
consequence of the capricious exercise 
of such a right 2? Why, that a particu- 
lar standard of the language will arise 
in America, differing trom the English 
standard, and which English writers and 
readers will not recognise to be authori- 
ty. At will be in vain to tell us that the 
American innovations have “ good rea- 
sons in philology and common sense.” 
The only question we have to ask is, 
whether our best writers and speakers 
have adopted them ; and, if they have 
not, we of necessity pronounce them to 
be corruptions, The utmost conces- 
sion we could make in sucha case, 


would be to imitate the courteous Pa. 
risian’s observation on a phrase of Dr, 
Moore’s: * Jtis not French, but it de- 
serves to beso.”’ If these innovations 
proceed in either country to such an ex- 
tent as to cause a material difference 
between the languages, how idle to ask 
which is the better English. The bet- 
ter English will always be the English 
of the British court and senate, and of 
distinguished British authors; while the 
language of America, with allits appeals 
to “ philology and common sense,” 
must submit to be termed a dialect. 

If America is ambitious of forming a 
language that shall rival or supersede 
the parent-tongue, there is indeed one 
(and only one) mode of accomplishing 
her object; but that she will find to be 
a work of far more difficulty than the 
Boston reviewer appears to have sus- 
pected, 

When we speak of the period at 
which a language becomes fired, we 
seldom annex a very definite or accu- 
rate meaning to the expression. Its 
more ordinary signification we imagine 
to be, that in grammatical correctness, 
in elegance, and in strength, the lan- 
guage has then arrived at its acmé of 
perfection: but, in this point of view, 
we are too apt to confine our attention 
to certain inherent qualities in the lan- 
guage, which, having attained a particu- 
lar point,are supposed to be incapable of 
farther improvement. The true mode, 
however, of considering the question is, 
to advert to the genius of the writers 
who have thus far moulded the language 
to their purposes, The greatest wri- 
tersin any language, let them appear 
when they will, fix that language ; that 
is, they leave in their works models of 
thought and composition, which their 
successors cannot surpass, and which 
are, for that reason, ever after referred to 
as standards of unequalled excellence. 
They become the manuals of students, 
or, in other words, the classics of the 
language. Now when we say, that 
those writers fix ther language, we 
in reality mean, that the mind of 
their country reaches, in their persons, 
its highest point, ‘The Greek tongue 
was fixed bya group of writers who 
flourished about the time of Socrates: 
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but, had the freedom of Athens con- 
tinued, and her intellect advanced—had 
a race of authors in after-times sprung 
up, more eloquent than Demosthenes, 
mure profound and imaginative than 
Prato, more elegantly flowing than 
Xenophon—no matter how many inno- 
vations the lapse of years might have in- 
troduced, these latter would bave been 
the fixers of the language; and innu- 
merable words and phrases in the wri- 
tings of their predecessors, which are 
now admired for their purity, would 
pass for obsolete or uncouth, But no 
such event occurred. The genius of 
Greece could not survive her freedom, 
The successors of the clas-ic age were 
not sparing of innovation; but the 
mind that could have sanctified the 


changes was wanting, and that noble 
_ language which, in its better days, had 
been pronounced to be a vehicle of 


thought “fit for the gods,” became, in 
its latter periods, feeble, bloated, and 
deformed ; and, after dragging out a 
precarious existence, finally expired, 
some centuries too late for its glory. 
Now, in this case, (or in that of the 


_ Latin language, whose history is the 


sume) we can at once refer to an unal- 


- terable standard of purity ; for the ge- 
. tius of those countries has run its course, 


and its highest possible attainments are 


‘clearly asceitained, Homer and Plato, 


Cicero and Virgil, are, in this respect, 
fixed upon an eminence, from which 
‘nothing but ‘ the oblivion of all things” 
‘can displace them, 


But with a living 
‘language like our own, it is otherwise, 
; While English continues to he written 
"and spoken, no one can assert that it is 
absolutely fixed : our classic models, a 
century hence, may be very different 
_from those of the present day ; and we 
Must hope that it may be so, for unless 
_We presume upon a deplorable degen- 
, racy of taste in our posterity, it will he 
54 proof that the mind of England gath- 
ers strength as it moves along. Deeply 
as we venerate the names of Shakspeare 
and Milton, we must not forget what a 
Slorious event it would be in our histo- 
“y to give birth to spirits that could soar 
above them, and whose higher concep- 
Hous would require to be conveyed in 


expressions of yet undiscovered bril- 
liancy and vigour. 

But it is only by great writers that any 
permanent and authoritative innovations 
can be made. In order, therefore, to 
give a general currency to the fluctua- 
tions of our language that may take 
place in America, it is indispensable that 
she shall produce writers surpassing in 
genius every contemporary and preced~ 
ing author of Great Britain, As long 
as the productions of this country con- 
tinue superior, or equal, they will be re- 
sorted to by natives and strangers as 
the fountains of the language. Of this 
privilege America cannot deprive us by 
any sullen rejection of the novelties we 
may introduce, or by coining new terms 
for the uses of her citizens, with the 
pompousimpression of ‘ philology and 
common sense.” Her language, to be 
entitled to precedence, must make its 
claim through generations of American 
writers, more divine than Shakspeare, 
deeper and more comprehensive than 
Bacon, more sublime than Milton, 
more “ winning soft” than Addison, 
more tersely splenetic than Junius, and 
more excellent, in their respective kinds, 
than the many admirable masters of the 
British tongue that have followed, and 
(we trust) are yet to come—then may 
America, with some reason, contest our 
right to controul her phraseology ; but 
until that period shall arrive, her critics 
must not be accusing us of “ mere ar- 
rogant pedantry,” because we make the 
language of our scholars and men of 
genius our standard of English diction, 
and are determined to exclude from our 
lips and books every obsolete or new- 
fangled dialect that may have local sway 
in Philadelphia or at the sources of the 
Missouri. 

Should these and the preceding ob- 
servations chance to fall under the eye 
of an American, he may, perhaps, im-~ 
agine that we too have been indulging 
in offensive animadyersions upon his 
nation ; but we sincerely assure him, 
that we have no intention to offend. 
We think that America is doing won- 
ders, and we most heartily congratulate 
her. We cannot for an instant doubt, 
that the formation of a great empire. re- 
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sembling in its best points the best times 
of Great-Britain, must prove an aus- 
picious era in the history of the human 
race. A community, provided with 
ample resources against an endless in- 
crease of members, and enjoying a free 
bar, a free senate, and a free press, if 
true to itself, must do great things. But 
America is yet in her infancy, and must 
not, like a froward child, born to a great 
estate and the dupe of domestic adula- 
tors, immaturely assume the tone and 
pretensions of a riper period ; she must 
be docile and industrious, and patient 
of rebuke that conveysinstruction. She 
must not talk too much of her glory, 
till it comes. She must not make fine 
speeches about freedom, whilea slave 
contaminates her soil. She must not 
rail at English travellers, for visiting her 
cities and plantations, and publishing 


what they see. Sle must not be angry 
with Lord Grey for calling Mr. Fearon 
“a gentleman® ;” and she positively 
must not be fretting herself into the pre- 
posterous notion, that there exists in this 
country an organised conspiracy against 
her literary fame. There is no such 
thing. For ourselves, we can say, that 
on a late occasion, we felt unfeigned 
zeal in offering a voluntary tribute to 
the memory of an American man of ge- 
niust ; and that we shall be at all times 
ready to resume so pleasing an office; 
while, on the part of others, we can re- 
fer to the universal praises now hestow- 
ed upon the elegant productions of Mr. 
Washington Irving, a3 a proof that A- 
merican talent has nothing to apprehend 
from the imputed jealuusy and injustice 
of Knglish criticisw. 
New Aon, Mag. Feb. 1821. 
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ON ,THE MISSISSIPPI—A REMINISCENCE. 
Written for the N. ¥. “Spirit of the Times”? by Stow Rus. 


One fine morning in the month of November I stepped aboard the hand- 
‘Some and fast ateamer ‘Crescent City,’’ lying at the levee at St. Louis. 
I trod the hurricane deck with a light step, and a heart filled with joyou, 
expectations of pleasure, for I was about to undertake the long voyage 
from St. Louis to New Orleans, and, being an Eastern man, having tra. 
yelled but little on the Mississippi, I anticipated great pleasure. Tor, as 
all Have, I had heard so much about the steaming on the great ‘‘Father 
of Waters,’”’ that my mind was filled with glorious landscapes, Southern 
scenery, &c. Lalso should seo many of the great cities in my progress, 
which figure sc extensively in American commerce and manofactures, and 
whoss tiames ure ‘‘household words.’’ 

I should fail if I attempted to describe the busy scene of ao departing 
steamer at St. Louis. Though boats arrive and depart by twenties overy 
day, toa stranger it would seem—judging from appcarances—that such a 
thing as a steamboat arrival was of rare occurrance there. There is always 
a crowd of persons to be found—mere lookers on—sitting about on barrel 
and bale, while the fresh smoke begins to fssue from the ‘‘stacks,’”’ and 
passengers fill the hurricane deck, and lean over the rail, gaziog at the 
smoky city before them, or at the levee, which, like a moving panorama 
lies spread out before him, covered with its myriads of bales, bags, bar: 
rela, boxes, &c., and its moving drays, and men and horses. A party 0, 
about forty or fifty ‘Irishers’’—stout, lusty fellows—under the jurisdic. 
tion of one gruff Hibernian, did the business of loading the boat ; and 
the velocity with which the sturdy fellows rolled the whiskey-barrels 
aboard, and tugged the plump bigs of wheat, was truly surprising. 

At length all was ready, and the last bag was lifted to its place, and the 
last barrel rolled to the back part. The shrill whistle blew ; pasgengera’ 
friends bidding ‘good bye !’’ hurried ashore, and there was a scumpering 
among apple mongers and certain mysterious personages with books to 
peddle. The tired men stand about with folded arms, while the boa, 
hands busy themselves with drawing in the shore line, Slowly we back 
out, as boats have to at St. Louis, aud now our head is turned down 
stream, and good bye to ye, ‘Mound City.’’ 

We're off! slow at firat, but as the steeples of yon proud city fade in 
the distance, we dash along with a speed that would put the fastest “low 
pressure’ of the Hudson to shame. As we pass along, tho banks, rising 
in bluffs at the side, present that brown, almost leafless appearance, that 
denoted the latter part of Autumn. The chill November breeze makes 
the thick shawl acceptable ; everything seems to tell, in ‘language plain 
as words,” that winter is coming. But, us I gazs, I remember how Lam 
fleeing from his icy grasp to the genial an | pleasant climate of the South, 


Naturally enough, my first thoughts, my first movements, were to dis- 
cover what of aset of fellow travellers [ had. The result was quite satia- 
factory. I was among characters famous in literature—for here, for in- 
stance, is an Englishman, fresh from the ‘told country,’’ who was ona 
tour through the United Ststea, and who was juat undertaking the dread- 
ful passage of the Mississipp!. Yonder he stands, gazing in meditation 
upon the rushing (muddy) watera below. Mark, dear reader, that elabo- 
rate suit ; how graceful in every fold is that brilliant scarf, which, fastened 
by that heavy diamond, encircles the Briton’s neck. Sev, he looks up! 
and notice the expression of deep thought upon his well cut features, the 
meditation of his light blue eye; perhaps his thoughts are something 
grand. Let us imagine him striking an attitude, and saying—'‘And is this 
the great 'Missip’ ?'’ Indeed it is, my friend ; and great tt is, though its 
waters ore rile, and yon marsby shore is anything but romantic. 

We had algo a regular, bona-fide, raw-boued, chaw-tobacco, all-scars- 
and-'whiskey-bumps’’ trapper, who got drunk the firet day, and remained 
so till put ashore by our intelligent Captain, Mr. Phiz. 

Bat the two personages of whom I shall more particularly speak, were 
one Mr. John Esmond and one little man, whose name I know not, 
but for whom I shall! find an appellative before long. Mr. Esmond, to 
look upon, was a huge, hearty man of middlo age, dressed with careless 
grace, and whose very voice, gruff ag it was, warmed the hearer’s heart- 
blood, and made him “‘friend’’ at once. Esmond was a planter of much 
worldly wealth, the proprietor of ‘Lawn Hall,’’ Shelby County, Tenn., 
to which lovely place I have a standiog invitation, with requests of fre 
quent visits. I became immediately acquainted with my friend upon the 
beat, and he confidently told me how he had been to St. Louis to get a 
brace of good stout niggers, having lost two lust year with the cholera. 

Mr. Esmond introduced me to my second hero, the small man of sinewy 
appearance, red hair, and who was possessed of but one eye capable of ac- 
tive service, but whose brilliancy seemed concentrated with its brother 
to gaze from under hia right brow. This queer personage made a strange 
impression on me, and his mannera, his actions, instinctively brought to 
mind the long since read, but well remembered, history of famous Col. 
Bowie—the wiry form and clear eye, and free-and-easy manner, and the 
careless, cool way in whfch he tulked, walked, and acted. In his little 
frame I could trace the strength of the lion, and the courage of the truly 
brave man, ‘‘cool and calm.’’ He became a hero, in my eyes ; nor was 
my opinton decreased when he, being quite talkative, related some of his 
times—some of those occurrences of a whole life spent in the deep wil- 

 ‘derneases of the never-ending West. 

The afternoon passed pleasantly away between us, our Southern friends 
discussing at length upon the cotton crop of the past year, the price of 
slaves, and divers things. 

Evening camo, and quite fatigued from the unusual excitement and 
bustle of the day, I proceeded to retire, and passing through the cabin, 
on my way to the state-room, I passed—no, paused—at the side of a ta- 
ble, surrounded with several individuals in slouched hats, who, as I sup- 
posed, were engaged in carnest debate, but as I paused the ominous rattle 
of the dice-bdx broke on my ear, and I hurried from the gamblora 
with a strange feeling in my heart. I wont to bed in my narrow reating- 
place (almost, though not quite, a grave), but not to sleep, for dreams, 
horrid dreams, disturbed my repose—and how I poured down blessings 
(kem !) on tho head of the innocent bartender; I had all tho effects of 

_ nervous excitement and several glasses of spirits to ald my horrid tor- 
‘mentor—night-mare. After picking myself up times without number, I 
finally fell intoa dozo, when I dreamt a dicam ‘‘as what capped tho 
Glimax.’’ In the first place, several ‘‘slouched hats’? mude their appeat- 
ance upon the scene, with huge men under them, glaring with goblin 
eyes upon, and making grim menaces, that fairly drove me mad. Above 
all was a dim, dead roar, which seemed in my ears the evorlasting dice- 
box, and the air was filled with myriads of dice and dice-boxes, wine- 
glasses, beer-muga, decanters, and the like. Finally, our “‘slouched bat’’ 
turned a double somerset, and stood upon his head, while o chalr stuck 
between hig pedal extremities, and an additional shower of beer-mugé, 
ete., enlivened the picture. At this juncture, in rushed “slouched hat’ 
No. 4, and, striking an attitude, produced a knife—a bowie—which might 
have weighed ton pounds or so, which he plunged, with an unearthly yell, 
into the side of "8. H.”” No. 1, then drawing a huge ‘‘ehootin’ iron,” 
he ralaed it, and—I hardly know bow it was, but I found myself in the 
middle of thd state-room, with bed clothes scatterad ‘in every direction, 
with an fadistinot recollection of’ some loud gound ringing in my ears. I 
jumped into my pants, and rushed, en dishabitle, into the cabin. It was 
filled with jabbering passengers of all aizes, some in ashockingly destitute 


state of “rig.’’ My friend, the Cockney, leaned againat a. state-room 
door, the picture of horror and amaze. I soon discovered what was tho 
cause of the rumpus, 


A low, wretched ‘“‘wlouched hat,” one of the party-I had assed on the 
night, had lost his every red at the faro, and, in his despair at his logs, 
had blown the brains out of one of his fellows, and made an ugly hole in 
another. Juat at this moment Col. Bowie No. 2 made his appearance in 
that historical state of ‘‘onc boot on and one boot off,’ the looge one 
dangling in hia hand. In a cool voice he wanted te know what this hel— 
Well, no matter what be said by way of emphasis—but he was told:; and 
coolly sitting down, he proceeded to draw on the boot, saying at the 
same time to the Captain—Run ashore, and we'll lynch him.’’? The 
boat rapidly approaches the shore—it strikes—and uow I see my planter 
filend, whose warm blood was ‘‘all a-fire’ with rage against this wretch, 
dragging the victim over the rail with a grip of iron, and Col. Bowie No. 
2 close behind, witha long ‘‘bower’’ wherewith to ‘done it,” with the 
delinquent boot half on. Another moment, and the miserable man’s 
doom was scaled, when, with the noise of ten thousand cannons, the "bi- 
ler bust a fluo,” and I felt myself raised like an arrow through the air, 
From my arial position I had the pleasure of seeing my friend Esmond 
safe on shore, quietly scratching a broken leg—and in the water, a fow 
yards from shore, striking out valiently for shore, I beheld the Col., with 
that everlasting boot in his teeth. At this moment a form shot past 
me in the air—it wag the Englishman, clinging with denth-like energy to 
an umbrella. I pow became alarmed. The reader will naturally suppose 
that I had already began my descent down! down! down! I came di- 
rectly upon the tree-tops! Oh! But what is this, my berth? is this my 
state room? all right, by hookey! and hark! listen to that sound! the 
melodious musio of the full-blooded nigger’s voice—'‘brenkfusa.”’ 

I'm done, reader, I eat next Col. B. No. 2 at breakfast, and he con- 


fidentially assured me that he never intended buying any more boots at 
St. Louls—bad worked an hour at his that very morning. 
Surely there's sometimes something in a dream. 
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SMITH’S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


The History of the early settlement of Virginia, New Eng- 
land and the Summer Isles has just issued from the Franklin 
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Press. This, it is well known, ts the work of that great maw 
Capt. John Smith. It is printed in the old style. In fact it 
is Captain Smith’s work, and not a modern production under 
his name. ‘he old mode of spelling, and antique phrases, 
and long sentences, may be objected to by seme; but the ob- 
jection is founded on incorrect views of the subject. This old 
style sets the men of olde@time right before us. We see them 
as they thought and spoke, in their plainness and downright 
honesty of purpose. One might with as much propriety re- 
present one of the antient heroes, or the gallant Smith him- 
self, in the costume of a modern dandy, as to represent his 
thoughts by the extra-refinements, and little niceties of the 
modern fashion of writing. 

The great objects of undertaking this republication, on 
which by the way much money hss been spent, are, | 

1. Making b-tter known to the people of this country the. 
character of one of the most highminded and noble men that 
has ever lived in the tide of times—And he too a man, to 
whom we are all deeply indebted. The publisher thought ita 
pity and ashame that the record of his exploits and sufferings 
should be almost blotted from existence, and that many ina 
country that owes him so much, should scarcely know his. 
name. 

2. But there are other considerations connected with this 
affair. Many of the men who settled this land were men of 
high minds and of noble daring; and Smith was foremost of 
them all. In the course of our history. we read too, of exam- 
ples of chivalric courage, of pure patriotism, of stern. inte-. 
grity, which would do honour to any nation. But fora con- 
siderable time we have been a money hunting, and money 
making people. True we are suffering sore disappointments 
now. Yet, the moral effects of our pursuits are but too con- 
spicuous. Ambition, instead of partaking of that iafty char- 
acter which almost atones for its misdeeds, is sunk Into in- 
trigue, and grovels in the dark and in the dirt. —At a time 
when under a right discipline the souls of our youth, would 
be kindling into generous ardour, and aspiring to noble 
achievements, many are found speculating and shaving, and 
calculating thetproduce of theirmoney at 33 per cent & month, 
Now it-eccured to the publisher that if due honour cautd be 
done to the memory of Smith, and his example could be fair- 
ly exhibited to the youth of thecountry, it might have a hap- 
py effect on their pursuits. Thrown off as he was in yery 
early life to seek bis own fortune, we see bim in various parts 
of the world, encountering danger, and gaining honour, and 
doing good. In all the pomp of knightly honour, andin the 
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glory of three successive victories obtained in single combat 
with the Turks; inthe horrors ofcaptivity among those bloody 
barbariang, in his labours and perils, and many sore «tra- 
vels,”’ on this continent, he always appears the same gallant 
and master spirit. 

$. But Smith was a good man, ag well as great in the usual 
acceptation of the term. A ietibian has insinuated that 
he was as successful in «+ lady’s bower,’ as im the rude en- 
counters of the field. And it is true that he was indebted to 
the generous kindness of females.on many occasions. It is 
true too that a noble minded generous man in misfortune is 
almost sureto awaken the sympathies of the female bosom.— 
Bat it is a vile suggestion that there was any thing impure, 
or unworthy in the intercourse of Smith with any of his fair 
friends. He was a chevalicr of maiden like purity. He was 
a man of exemplary temperance. His companions testify 
that he kept himself from women, wine, and dice.” And 
herein he affords’a noble examble of imitation to the youth 
of this country. 

4. Bat Smith was a manof piety. He every where ac- 

knowledges the good providence of God. In an engraving 
for the original work, published under his own inspection, 
when some fanatical papists threw him into the sea and he 
swam to land, he is represented as on his knees gi: ing thanks 
to God his preserver.—He every where shows an earnest de- 
sire for the conversion of the Indians to the true religion.— 
Now we thought it well that herein also, the example of such 
aman as Smith should be presented to the youth of this coun- 
try.—It is the publisher’s wish, it is hisprayer that his young 
countrymen may imbibe a high and gencrous spirit; may dis- 
dain the intrigues of a low ambition, may disregard the plea- 
sures, as they are called of life, and despise its luxuries, may 
be pure, as the maiden like knights of older time, may be 
gentle and courteous, and tempcrate and benevolent, and 
pious! 

The present is thought to be an auspicious time for refor- 
mation.—Now it will be seen what stuff we are made of, 
Whether we have virtue enough to breast the storm of adver- 
sity which beats on us, or whether we have become corrupt 
by past prosperity, and unable like men to encouter the rude 
gales of evil fortune. ‘The publisher, for one, adopts the old 
maxim that, 7 is wlawful “to DESPAIR OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Let every man do his duty in his place and all will be well. 


“ 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MARKETS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA has been building about one hundred and twenty 
years; the dwelling houses have.gradually, multiplied to about twelve 
| thousand. The ground within the precincts has increased in value, 
from nothing, to prices, in some situations, equal to ten dollars for 
every square foot. Buildings, twenty-five feet in breadth by fifty in 
depth, and forty in height, have increased in their annual value or 
rent, from forty dollars to twelve hundred. The ground composing 
the scite, and appendage of these buildings, has thus been made to pro- 
duce an income of a dollar for every square foot, and a space of ground, 
composing about thirteen hundred acres, which, a century ago pro- 
duced a rent of a few hundred dollars, has finally, by the progress of 
the country in population and riches, been made to produce a clear 
rent of not less than two millions of dollars: the real value, therefore, 
cannot fall short of thirty-three millions of dollars, or twenty thousand 
dollars anacre. These are very curious and surprising facts; the 
series or progress of which may be easily perceived in its commence- 
ment and close: but it would be very difficult to trace with accuracy, 
step by step. This task must be reserved for the men called antiqua- 
ries, of which, it is somewhat surprising, that so few have yet sprung 
up in our own country. 

The public buildings of this city may be divided into public and 
municipal halls, theatres, churches, exchanges, public offices, prisons, 
banks and halls of particular societies or trades. The first and second 
seem to form necessary appendages of every town, since the business 
of the town must be transacted in some public building, and markets 
for provisions must be held in some public place. ‘They were very na- 
turally united in the early period of this city. The good old fashion of 
their own country induced the early colonists to fill up the middle of a 
street with their market place. For this purpose they laid a wooden 
roof formed into an elliptical arch in the inside, with lath and plaister, 
and covered on the outside with cedar shingles, on two rows of low 
brick square pillars. The intervals between the pillars in the same 
row were partly occupied by platforms for butchers and herb women, 

, to whom they were rented by the city from year to year. The breadth 
between the rows was about twelve feet, was paved with brick laid on 
their broadsides, and forming oblique and intersecting lines. 

They naturally chose for the situation of their market, the broadest 
street, which, being the middle one, and running with undiminished 
breadth through the whole extent of the place from east to west, was 
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remarkably adapted to this purpose. The market could thus be con- 
veniently extended on the same plan, from time to time, as the increase 
of buildings towards the west required, without any necessary encroach- 
ment on the original design. This plan has not received any improve- 
ment since the foundation of the city, and does not seem susceptible of 
any. It began at Second street, and since has been successively ex- 
tended to Front street on one side, and Fourth street on the other, 
forming three detached parts in one line, the breaks or openings taking 
place at the intersections of the transverse streets with the main one. 

Notwithstanding the vast progress cf the city in population since 
the Revolution, only one of three parts, all of which are nearly equal 
in extent to each other, has been added in the Jast thirty years. This 
has been occasioned by the advance of buildings chiefly north and 
south adjacent to the Delaware, the great theatre of commerce. The 
demand for additional market room has occasioned a new market to 
be built on the borders of Southwark, in which the original fashion has 
been scrupulously followed. <A very wide street forming a continua- 
tion of Second street, between Pine and Cedar streets, has been inter- 
sected by a market place, the extent of which has been about doubled 
since the Revolution, of the same form and materials with the old one. 
A new market of the same structure, but disposed in two sides of a 
small square, has likewise started up in the Northern Liberties. North 
New Market street is thus already fully occupied. Besides these 
-streets, and High street, there is but one other street of great width, 
which is Great Dock street, but that, being of small extent, intermediate 
between the Old and New Markets, and adjacent to the Delaware, 
will never be in any particular demand as a market place. New mar- 
kets must be formed in public squares, if formed at all; but the conti-. 
nuation of the ancient market will probably supply the new demand 
for half a century to come. 

Since the visits of the Yellow Fever, the building tide has flowed 
westward with new and wonderful force, and the completion of the 
market between the two rivers will probably take place in the present 
generation. ‘The original choice of a scite will deprive this edifice of 
many pretensions to magnificence: but a uniform open arcade mathe- 
matically straight, two miles in length, perfect in its symmetry, grace- 
fully broken by the water ‘building in its centre, which will naturally 
constitute a member of it, and by the intersecting streets, and opening 
on a noble bridge, lying in the same line, at Schuylkill, will'never bea 
contemptible object. It isto be hoped, no pragmatical architect. will 
destroy this symmetry, by adopting new dimensions as to height or 
breadth, and taking a different curve for his arch. Different materials 
might perhaps, be.advantageously emploved, if the whole were tobe 
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built anew, and at one time—picrs and pavements might be made of 
stone instead of brick, and the wooden roof supplied with one of stone. 
This will he done, when the fathers of the city shall have learned that 
true taste will always bestow the greatest magnificence on structures 
of the highest utility, and that the most solid and durable are always 
in the long run, the cheapest edifices. The design needs no alteration, 
the piers are square, massive, simple in their mouldings, and short, all 
which are highly proper. The roof could not be higher without de- 
forming the street, and incommoding the inhabitants, and the arch be- 
low and pediment above, are pleasing and graceful. When the whole 
is completed as to length, very few cities in Europe, and certainly none 
in America, can show any thing of this kind equal to it in real useful- 
ness and dignity. 

Brick, is a most wretched material for any edifice. The friction of 
carriages, and the violence of rude hands, make speedy havoc among 
its'‘curvatures and mouldings. The mortar soon crumbles away, in the 
numberless minute junctures, and leaves unseemly gaps, and. the 
wrinkles of premature old age. The air corrodes and discolours it 
with the most gloomy and disma] shades. Part of these evils may be 
remedied by the occasional use of paint, and even of lime, in white and 
yellow washes; and the great zeal there is in our city of late years for 
cleanliness and purity, makes it very surprising to me, that the plan of 
painting or whitewashing the market places has not been adopted. It 
would give an air of freshness to the building, and of ncatness and 
gayety to the street, in which they have hitherto been miserably de- 
ficient. 

This building was originally carried up another story, at the 
corner of Second street, and a small room, with a balcony and 
stair-case toward the street, was for many years, the public or legis~ 
lative hall, not only for the city, but for the province. From this bal- 
cony proclamations were originally made of the Independence’of Ame- 
rica, but the little, old, low building with its antiquated sharp roof, 
though sufficiently in unison with the narrowness of the space at the 
opening of two streets, bore very little proportion to the grandeur and 
importance of the ceremony. It was soon deserted by legislative bo- 
dies. It was used for a time as a minor court of justice, but has for a 
Jong time been no more than a watch housc, the rendezvous of the 
night watch. 

A finishing pediment has been erected at the Delaware end of this 
market, and either end of the southern market, where local business 
is transacted. Close rooms over open arcades employed as thorough- 
fares or markets, are common throughout Europe. They are even 
found in Italy, where the Roman times afforded them no patterns ci 
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this sort. They seem to be recommended by nothing but economy of 
room and money. . 

To complete the harmony of this plan, and supply the extremes, as 
well as the middle of the city, with so “useful Yn appendage, there is 
an opening or widening of the street in the Northen Liberties similar to 
that towards the squth. This widening in the street is hardly less spa - 
cious, but not so long. The buildings however, are judiciously con- 
structed after the same fashion of convenience and simplicity. 

A pretty lantern sur mounts the termination of each of the northern 
and southern markets. This does not conform to the ancient plan, but 
is an elegant and judicious improvement. : Pe 


“ 
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EXTRACT FROM SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
NIAGARA. 
BY PROP, JOHN TYNDALL. 

The green color is, I think, correctly ac- 
counted for in the “ Hours of Exercise in the 
Alps.” In crossing the Atlantic I had fre- 
quent opportunities of testing the explanation 
there given. Looked properly down upon, 
there are portions of the ocean to which we 
should hardly ascribe a trace of blue; at the 
most a hint of indigo reaches the eye. The 
water, indeed, is practically black, and this is 
an indication both of its depth and its free- 
dom from mechanically-suspended matter. 
In small thicknesses water is sensibly trans- 
parent to all kinds of light ; but as the thick- 
ness increases, the rays of low refrangibility 
are first absorbed, and after them the other 
rays. Where, therefore, the water is very 
deep and very pure, all the colors are ab- 
sorbed, and such water ought to appear black, 
az no light is sent from its interior to the eye. 
The approximation of the Atlantic Ocean 
to this condition is an indication of its ex- 
treme purity. 

Throw a white pebble into such water; as 
it sinks it becomes greener and greener, and, 
before it disappears, it reaches a vivid blue- 
green. Break such a pebble into fragments, 
each of these will behave like the unbroken 
mass ; grind the pebble to powder, every 
particle will yield its modicum of green ; 
and, if the particles be so fine as to remain 
suspended in the water, the scattered light 
will be a uniform green. Hence the green- 
ness of shoal water. You go to bed with the 
black Atlantic around you. You rise in the 
morning and find it a vivid green ; and you 
correctly infer that you are crossing the bank 
of Newfoundland. Such water is found 
charged with fine matter in w state of me- 
jchanical suspension. The light from the 
bottom may sometimes come into play, but it 
is not necessary. A storm can render the 
| water muddy by rendering the particles too 
|Bumerous and gross. Such a case occurred 
toward the close of my visit to Niagara. 
There had been rain and storm in the upper- 
lake regions, and the quantity of suspended 
matter brought down quite extinguished the 
fascinating green of the Horseshoe. 

Nothing can be more superb than the green 
of the Atlantic waves when the circumstances 
‘are favorable to the exhibition of the color. 
As long as a wave remains unbroken, no 
color appears, but, when the foam just dou- 
bles over the crest like an Alpine snow- 
cornice, under the cornice we often see a dis- 
play of the most exquisite green. It is 
metallic in its brilliancy. But the foam is 
necessary to its production. The foam is first 
illuminated, and it scatters the light in all 
directions ; the light which passes through 
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the higher portion of the wave alone reaches 


the eye, and gives to that portion its match- 
less color. The folding of the wave, produc- 
ing, as it does, a series of longitudinal pro- 
turberances and furrows, which act like cylin- 
drical lenses, introduces vari» ‘ons in the 
intensity of the light, and materially en- 
hances its beauty. 

We have now to consider the genesis and 

roximate destiny of the Falls of Niagara. 
We may open our way to this subject by a 
few preliminary remarks upon erosion. Time 
and intensity are the main factors of geologic 
change, aud they are in a certain sense con- 
vertible. A feeble force, acting through long 


pearly covered up by the sand of the desert. 
The neck of the Sphinx is partly cut across, 
not, a8 I am assured by Mr. Huxley, by 
ordinary weathering, but by the eroding 
action of the fine saud blown against it. In 
these cases, Nature furnishes us with hints 
which may be taken advantage of in art; 
and this action of sand has been recently 
‘turned to extraordinary account in the United 
' States, When in Boston, I was taken by 
‘Mr. Josiah Quincy to see the action of the 
eand-blast, A kind of hopper containing fine 
.Silicious sand was connected with a reseryvir 
‘of compressed air, the pressure being vari- 
‘ble at pleasure. The hopper ended in a Jon 


periods, and an intense force, acting through slit, from which the sand was blown. A plate 
short ones, may produce, approximately, the of glass was placed beneath this slit, and 
same results. Here, for example, are some caused to pass slowly under it; it came out 


stones kindly lent to me by Dr. Hooker. 
‘The first examples of the kind were picked 
up by Mr. Hackworth on the shores of Lyell’s 
Bay, near Wellington, in New Zealand, and 
deacribed by Mr. Travers in the Traneactions 
of the New Zealand Institute. Unacquainted 
with their origin, you would certainly ascribe 
vheir forms to human workmanship. The 
resemble flint knives and spear-heads, being 
apparently chiselled off into facets with as 
much attention to symmstry as if a tool 
guided by human intelligence had passed 
over them. But no human instrument has 
been brought to bear upon these stones. 
They have been wrought into their present 
shape by the wind-blown sand of Lyell’s 
Bay. Two winds are dominant here, and 
they in succession urged the sand against 
Opposite sides of the stone; every little par- 
ticle of sand chipped away its infinitesimal 
bit of stone, and in the end sculptured these 
singulur furms.* 


You know that the Sphinx of Egypt is 
*“Thege stones, which have a strong resem- 
bance to works of human art, occur in great abuod- 
ance, and of various sizes, from half an inch to 





several inches in lergth. A lerge number were. 


exhibited, showing the various forms. waich ure 
those of wedges, knives, arrow-heads, etc., and all 
with sharp cutting edges. 

“Mr. Travers explained that, notwithstanding 
their artificial appearance, these stones were formed 
by the cutting action of the wind-driven sand, as 
it passed to and fro over an exposed bowlder-bank. 
He gave a minute account of the manner in which 
the varieties of form are produced, and referred to 
the effect which the erosive action thus indicated 
would have on railway and other works executed 
on sandy tracts 

“Dr. Hector stated that, although, as a vroup, 
the specimens on the table could not well be mis- 


taken for artificial: productions, still the forms are | blow 
80 peculiar, and the edges, in a few of them, 8o per- Nay, glass ma 
fect, that, if they were discovered associated with fin 


human works, there is no doubt that they would 
have been referred to the so-called ‘ stone period.’” 
Extracted from the Minutes of the Wellington Philo- 
sophical Society, Februarg 9. 1869. 
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perfectly depolished, with a bright opalescent 
‘glimmer, such as could only be produced by 
‘the most careful grinding. Every little par- 
ticle of sand urged against the glass, having all 
its energy concentrated on the point of im- 
pact, formed there a little pit, the depolished 
surface consisting of innumerable hollows of 
this description. But this was not all. By 
‘protecting certain portions of the surface, 
and exposing others, figures and tracery of 
any required form could be etched upon the 
‘glass The figures of open iron-work could 
be thus copied, while wire gauze placed over 
the glass produced a reticulated pattern. But 
it required no such resisting eubstance as iron 
ito shelter the glass. The patterns of the 
finest lace could be thus reproduced, the deli- 
cate filaments of the lace itself offering a 
Sufficient protection. 

All these effects have been obtained with a 
simple model of the sand-blast devised for 
me by my assistant. A fraction of a minute 
suffices to etch upon glass a rich and beauti- 
ful lace pattern. Any yielding substance 
' may be employed to protect the glass, By 
, immediately diffusing the shock of the particle, 
'such substances practically destroy the local 
erosive power. The hand can bear without 
inconvenience a sand-shower which would 
pulverize glass. Etchings executed on glasa, 
-with suitable kinds of ink, are accurately 
| worked out by the sand-blast In fact, within 
_certain limits, the harder the surface, the 
"greater is the concentration of the shock, and 
the more effectual is the erosion. It is not 
necessary that the sand should be the harder 
substance of the two ; coruudum, for exam- 


jPle, is much harder than quartz ; stil] quartz- 
but actually 


;sand can not only depolish, 
a hole through a plate of corundum. 
y be depolished by the impact of 


e shot; the lead in this case bruising the 
glass before it has time to flatten and turn its 











laa! into heat. 


‘And here, in passing, we may tie together 
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one or two unrelated facts. Supposing you| falls were once frequent in the valleys of 
turn on, at the lower part of this house, a| Switzerland ; for hardly any valley is with- 


cock which is fed by a pipe from a cistern at 
the top of the house, the column of water, 
from the cistern downward, is set in motion. 
By turning off the cock, this motion is stopped; 
aud, when the turning off is very sudden, the 
pipe, if not strong, may be burst by the inter- 
nal impact of the water. By distributing 


out one or more transverse barriers uf resist- 
ing material, over which the river flowing 
through the valley once fell as a cataract. 
Near Pontresina, in the Engadine, there is 
such a case, the hard gneiss being now worn 
away to form a gorge through which the 
river from the Morteratsch Glacier rushes. 


the turning of the cock over half a second of) The barrier of the Kirchet, above Meyringen, 


time, the shock and danger of rupture may 
be entirely avoided. We have here an ex- 
ample of the concentration of energy in time. 
The sand-blast illustrates the concentration 
of energy in space. The action of flint and 
steel is an illustration of the same principle. 
The heat required to generate the spark is 
in ense, and the mechanical action, being 
moderate, must, to produce fire, be in the 
highest degree concentrated. This concen- 
tration is secured by the collision of hard 
substances. Cale-spar will not supply the 
place of flint, nor lead the place of steel, in 
the production of fire by collision. With the 
softer substanees, the fotad heat produced may 
be greater than with the hard ones, but, to 
produce the spark, the heat must be intensely 
localized. 

But we can go far beyond the mere depol- 
ishing of glass; indeed, I have already said 
that quartz-sand can wear a hole through 
corundum. This leads me to express my 
acknowledgments to General Tilghman, who 
is the inventor of the sand blast. To his 
spontaneous kindness I am indebted for these 
beautiful illustrations of his process. In 
this plate of glass you find a figure worked 
out. to a depth of three-eighths of an inch. 
Here is a second plate seven-eighths of an 
inch thick, entirely perforated. Here, again, 
is a circular plate of marble, nearly half an 
inch thick, through which open work of the 
most intricate and elaborate description has 
been executed. It would probably take many 
days to perform this work by any ordinary 
process ; with the sand blast it was accom. 
plisbed in an hour. So much for the strength 
of the blast; its delicacy is illustrated by 
this beautiful example of line-engraving, 
etched on glass by means of the blast. 


is also a casein point. Behind it was a lake, 
derived from the glacier of the Aar, and 
over the barrier the lake poured its excess of 
water. Here the rock, being limestone, was 
in great part dissolved, but, added to this, 
we had the action of the solid particles car- 
ried along by the water, each of which, as it 
struck the rock, chipped it away like the par- 
ticles of the sand-blast. Thus, by solution 
and mechanical erosion, the great chasm of 
the Fensteraarschlucht was formed It is 
demonstrable that the water which flows at 
the bottoms of such deep fissures once flowed 
at the level of what is now their edges, and 
tumbled down the lower faces of the barriers. 
Almost every valley in Switzerland furnishes 
examples of this kind; the untenuble hy- 
pothesis of earthquakes, once so readily re- 
sorted to in accounting for these gorges, being 
now, for the most part, abandoned. To pro- 
duce the caiions of Western America, no 
other cause is needed than the integration of 
effects individually infinitesimal. 

And now we come to Niagara. Soon after 
Europeans had taken possession of the coun- 
try, the conviction appears to have arisen 
that the deep channel of the river Niagara 
below the Falls had been excavated by the 
cataract. In Mr. Bakewell’s “Introduction 
to Geology,” the prevalence of this belief 
had been referred to: it is expressed thus by 
Prof. Joseph Henry in the Transactions of 
the Albany Institute: “In viewing the posi- 
tion of the Falls, and the features of the 
country round, it is impossible not to be im- 
pressed with the idea that this great natural 
race-way has been formed by the continued 
action of the irresistible Niagara, and that the 
Falls, beginning at Lewiston, have, in the 
course of ages, worn back the rocky strata 


This power of erosion, so strikingly dis-| to their present site.” The same view is ad- 


played when sand is urged by air, will ren-| vocated by Mr. Hall, by Sir Charles Lyell, 
der you better able to conceive its action! by M. Agassiz, by Prof. Ramsay —indeed, by 
when urged by water. The erosive power of almost all of those who have inspected the 
a river is vastly augmented by the solid | place.— Pop. Science Monthly. 

matter carried along with it. Sand or peb- 

bles caught in a river-vortex can wear away 

the hardest rock; “ potholes” and deep 

cylindrical shafts being thus produced. An 

extraordinary instance of this kind of erosion 

is to be seen in the Val Tournanche, above | 

the village of this name, The gorge at 

Handeck has been thus cutout. Such water- 
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we had got into a heavy cross-fire; shells, 
both Federal and Confederate, passing over 
our heads with great frequency. 

At length two shrapnel shells burst quite 
closo to us, and a ball from ono of them hit 
the officer who was conducting us. We then 
turned round and changed our views with re- 
gard to the eupola—the fire of one side being 
bad enough, but preferable to that of both 
sides. A small hoy of twelve years was 
riding with us at the time: this urchin took 
a diabolical interest in the bursting of the 
shells, and sercamed with delight when ho 
saw them take effect. I nover saw this boy 
again, or found out who ho was. The road 
at Gettysburg was lined with Yankeo dead, 
and as they had been killed on the Ist, the 
poor fellows had already begun to bo very 
offensive. Wo then returned to the hill I 
was on yesterday. But finding that, to see 
the actual fighting, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to go into the thick of the thing, I de- 
termined to make my way to General Long- 
street. It was then about 2.30. After 

_ passing General Lee and his staff, I rode on 
through the woods in the direction in which 
Thad left Longstreet. I soon began to meet 
many wounded men returning from the front ; 
many of them asked in piteous toncs the way 
to a doctor or an ambulance. Tho further I 
got, the greater became the number of the 
wounded. At last Tcame toa perfect stream 
of thom flocking through tho woods in num- 
bers na great ns the crowd in Oxford Street 
in the middlo of the day. Some were walk- 
ing alone on crutches composed of two rifles, 
others wero supported by men Icss_ badly 
wounded than themselves, and others wero 
carried on stretchers by the ambulance corps ; 
but in no case did I see a sound man _help- 
ing the wounded to the rear unless he car- 
ried the red badge of the ambulance corps. 
They were still under a heavy fire ; the shells 
were continually bringing down great limbs 
of trees, and carrying further destruction 
amongst this melancholy proceesion. I saw 
all this in much less time than it takes to 
write it, and although astonished to meet 
such yast numbers of wounded, I had not 
seen cnough to give me any idea of the real 
extent of the mischief. 

When I got closo up to General Longatrect, 
T saw one of his regiments advancing through 
the woods in good order ; so, thinking I was 
- Just in time to see the attack, I remarked to 


tho general that ‘* I wouldn't have missed this 
Jor anything.” Longstreet was ecated at the 
top of a snake fence at the edgo of the wood, 
and looking perfectly calm and unperturbed. 
Ho replied, laughing, ‘* The devil you would- 
wt! would like to have missed it very much; 
we have attacked and been repulsed : look there!” 

For the fiat time I then had a view of the 
open spaco between the two positions, and 
saw it covered with Confederates slowly and 
sulkily returning towards us in sinall broken 
partics, under a heavy fire of artillery, But 
the fire where we were was not so bad as fur- 
ther to the rear; for although tho air seemed 
alive with shell, yet the greater number burst 
behind us. 

The general told me that. Pickett's division 
had suceceded in carrying tho encmy’s posi- 
tion and capturing his guns, but after ro-_ 
maaining there twenty minutes, it had been 
forced to retire, on the retreat of Heth and 
Pettigrew on ite left. 

No person could have been more calm or 
self-pqescesed than Gencral Longgtrect, under 
theso trying circumstances, agzravated as they 
now were by tho movements of the enemy who 
began to show astrong disposition to advance. 
I could now thoroughly appreciate the term 
bull-dog, which I had heard applicd to him 
by the soldiers. Difficulties seem to make no 
other impression upon him than te make him 
a little more savage. 

Major Walton was the only officer with him. 
when I came up—all tho rest had been put 
into the charge. In.a few minutes Major 
Latrobe arrived on foot, carrying his eaddle, 
having just had his horao killed. Colonel 
Sorrel was also in the same predicament, and 
Captain Gorce’s horee wag wounded in the 
mouth, 

The gencral was making the best arrange- 
ments in his power to resist tho threatened 
advance, by advancing some artillery, rally- 
ing tho stragglers, ete. I remember seoing 
a general (Pettigrew, I think it was) come 
up to him, and report that ‘ he was unable 
to bring his men up again.’’ Longstreet 
jturned upon him and replied with somo ear- 
ensm, ‘* Very well ; never mind, then, general ; 
tjust let them remain where they are: the ence 
jany’s going to advance, and will spare you the 
‘ trouble.” 

He asked for something to drink: I gave 
him somo rem out of my silver flask, which 





{begged he would keep in remembrance of 
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‘ 


‘the occasion ; he amiled, and, to my great 
satisfaction, accepted the memorial. Ie then 


went off to give some orders to M’Lawa’s 
division. : 
Soon afterwards I joined General Lee, who 
had in the mean white come to the front on 
becoming aware of the disaster. If Long- 
strect’s conduct was admirable, that of Gen- 
eval Fee was perfectly sublime. Ho was 
engaged in rallying and in encouraging the 
broken troops, and was riding about a little 
in frout of the wood, quite alone—the whole |: 
of his staff being engaged in a similar manner 
further to the rear. Ilis face, which is al- 
ways placid and cheerful, did not show signs 
of the slightest disappointment, care, or an- 
noyance ; nnd he was addressing to every 
soldier he meta few words of encouragement, 
suchas, * All this will come right in theend : 
we'll talk it over afterwards; but, in the 
mean time, all good men must rally. We 
want all good and true men just now,” ete. | 
He spoke to all the wounded men that passed 
him, and tho slightly wounded he exhorted 


~ “to bind up their hurts and take up a mos- 


ket ”’ in this emergency. Very few failed to 
answer his appeal, and I saw many badly 
wounded men take off their hats and cheer 
him. 

IIc said to mo, “This has been a snd day 
for us, coloncl—n ead day ; but wo can’t ex- 
pect always to gain victorics.? He was also 
kind enough to advise me to get into some 
more sheltered position, é 

‘Notwithstanding the misfortune which had 
so suddenly befallen him, General Lee seemed 
to observe everything, however trivial. When 
a mounted officer began licking his horso for 
shying at the bursting of a shell, he called 
out, Don’t whip him, captain, don’t whip 
him. T’ve got just such another foolish horee 
myself, and whipping does no good.” 

T happened to seo a man lying flat on his 
face in a small ditch, and I remarked that I 
didn’t think he sccmed dead ; this drew Gen- 
eral Leo’é attention to tho man, who com- 
menced groaning dismally. Finding appeals 
to his patriotism of ro avail, General Leo had 
him ignominiously set on his legs by somo 
neighboring gunners, 

I saw General Wileox (an officer who wears 
a short round jacket and a battered straw hat) 
como up to him, and explain, almost crying, 
tho state of his brigade. General Lee im- 
inediately shook hands with him and said, 


cheerfully, ‘* Never mind, general, all this 
has been uy fault—it ia I thot have lost this 
fight, and you must help mo out of it in the 
best way you can.” 

In this manner I saw General Lee encour: 
ago and re-animate his somewhat dispirited 
troops, and mugnanimously take upon his 
own shoulders the whole weight of the re- 
pulse. It was impossible to look at him or 
to listen to him without feeling the strongest 
admiration, and [ never saw any man fail 
him except the man in the ditch. 

It is diilicult to exaggerate tho critical statg 
of affairs as they appeared about this time, 
If the cnemy or their general had shown any 
enterprise, there is no saying What might 
have happened. General Leo and his officers 
were evidently fully impressed with a senso 
of the situation; yet there was much less 
noise, fuss, or confusion of ordera than at 
an ordinury field-day : the men, ns they were 
rallied in the wood, were brought up in de- 
tachments and lay down quietly and coolly 
in the positions assigned to them, 

We heard that Generals Garnett and Armi- 
stead were killed, and General Kemper mor- 
tally wounded ; also, that Pickett's division 
had only one ficld officer unhurt. Nearly all 
thisslaughter took place in an open space about 
one milo square, and within one hour, 

At 6 vr... we heard a long and continuous 
Yankee cheey, which we at first imagined was 
an indication of an advance, but it turned out 
to ho their reception of a general officer, whom 
wo saw riding down the line, followed by 
about thirty horsemen. 

Soon afterwards I rode to the oxtreme front, 
where there were four pieces of rifled cannon 
almost without any infantry support. ‘To 
the non-withdrawal of these guns is to be at- 
tributed the otherwise surprising inactivity 
of the enemy. 

I was immediately surrounded bya sergeant 
qnd about halfe dozen gunners, who seemed 
in excellent spirits and full of confidence, in 
spite of their exposed situation. ‘Lhe sergeant 
expressed his ardent hope that the Yankees 
might have spirit enough to advance and re- 
cvive the dose he had in readiness for them, 
They spoke in admiration of the advanco of 
Pickett’s division, and of the manner in which 
Pickett himself had Ied it. When athoy 
observed General Leo they said, We've 
not lost confidenco in the old man: this 
day’s work wont do him no harm. ‘ Uncle 
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Robert’ will get us into Washington yet ; 
you bet he will,” ete. 

Whilst we wore talking, the enemy’s 
skirmishers began to advance slowly, and 
several ominous sounds in quick succession 
told us that we were attracting their atten- 
tion, and that it was necessary to break up 
the conclave. I therefore turned round and 
took leave of these cheery and plucky gunners. 

At 7 v.u. General Lee reecived a report 
that Jolnson’s division of Ewell’s corps had 
been successful on the left, and had gained 
important advantages there. Firing entirely 
ceased in our front about this time, but we 
now heard some brisk musketry on our right, 
which I afterwards learned proceeded from 
Wood's Texans, who had managed to snrround 
some enterprising Yankeo cavalry, and were 
slaughtering them with great satisfaction. 
Only cizhtcen out of four hundred are said to 
have escaped. 

At 7.80 all idea of a Yankee atinck being: 
over, I vole hack to Moscs’s tent, and found 
that worthy commissary in very low spirits, 
all sorts of exaggerated rumors having reached 
him. On my way I mct a greab many; 
wounded men, most anxious to inquire after, 
Longstrect, who was reported killed ; whenT 
agsurcd them he was quite well, they seemed 
to forget their own pain in the ovident pleas- 
ure they felt in the safety of their chief. No 
words that I can uso will adequately express 
the extraordinary patience and fortitude with 
which the wounded Confederates bore their 
sufferings. 

T got somcthing to eat with tho doctor at 
10 v.a., the first for fifteen hours. 

I gave up my horse to-day to his owner, as 
from death and exhaustion the staff are al- 
most without horses. 

July 4 (Saturday).—I was awoke at day- 





A flag of truco had just como over from tho’ 
enemy, and ite bearer announced among other, is 
things that ‘Qeneral ‘Longetrect was 
wounded, and s prisoner, but would be taken 
eareof,”? General Longstrect sont back word ° 
thathe wasextremely grateful ; hutthat, being | 
neither wounded nor a prisoner, ho was quite 
able to take careof himself. ‘he iron endur-" 
ance of General Longatrect is most extraordi- 
nary; he seems to require neither food ‘nor 
sleep. Some of his staff now fell faet asleop’ 
directly they got off their horses, they were. 
so exhausted from the last three days’ work. 
Whilst Lawley went to ‘head-quartera on 
business Y sat down and had a long talk with 
General Pendleton (the parson), chief of at” 
tillery, Ie told me the exact number of guns: 
in action yesterday. He said that the-uni-., 
versal opinion is in favor of the 12-pounder 
Napoleon guns as the best and simpleat sort” 
of orainance for field purposes.* Nearly alt 
the artillery with this army has cither been 
captured from tho enemy or east from old 
6-pounders taken at the carly part of the war. 
At 10 as. Lawley returned from head- 
quarters, bringing the news that the army is 
to commence moving in the direction of Vir- 
ginia this evening; this step is imperative 
from want of ammunition. Butit was hoped 
that tho cnemy might attack during the day, 
especially as this ia the 4th of July, and it 
was calculated that there was stil! ammuni- 
tion for one day's fighting. ‘The ordnance 
train had alyeady commenced moving back 
towards Cashtown, and Ewell’s immense train 
of plunder had heen proceeding towards Hu- 


‘gerstown by the Fairfield road ever since an 


early hour this morning. 

Jolmson’s division had evacuated during 
tho night the position it had gained yesterday. 
It appears that for a time it was uctually in 


light by Moses compluining that his valuable | posgcssion of tho cemetery, but had been 
trunk, containing much publie money, had forecd to retire from thence from want of sup- 
been stolen from our tent whilst we slept. port hy Pender’s division, which had been re- 
After a search it was found in wood hard! tarded by that oflicer’s wound. ‘The wholo 


by, broken open and minus the money. Dr. of our left was therefor thrown back consid- 
Barksdale had been robbed in the same man- erably, 


ner exactly. ‘his is.evidently tho wovk of | 


those rascally stragglers, who shirk going 
under fire, plunder the natives, and will here- 
after swagecr as the heroes of Gettysburg. 
Iawley, the Austrian, and I, walked up to 
‘the front about eight o’clock, and on our 
way we met General Longstrect, who was in 
‘a high state of amusement and good-humor. 


At 1 p.s. the rain began to descend in tor- 
rents, and we took refuge in the hovel of an 
ignorant Pennsylvanian boor. ‘Tho cottage 
was fall of soldiers, none of whom had the 


* Tho Napoleon 12-pounders aro smooth-boro brass 
guns, with chambers, very light and with long 
range. ‘They wero invented or recommonded by 
Louis Napoleon years ago, 
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slightest iden of the contemplated retreat, 


tind all were talking of Washington and Bal- 
‘timoro with the greatest confidence. 
| At 2 pat, wo walked to General Long- 
: atreet’s camp, which had been removed toa 
- placo three milesdistant, on the Fairfield road. 
General Longstreet talked to me for a long 
- timo about the battle. He said the mistake 
thoy had made was in not concentrating the 
army more, and making the attack yesterday 
‘with thirty thousand men instead of fifteen 
‘thousand. ‘Lhe advance had been in three 
“ines, and the troops of Ifill’s corps who gave 
way were young soldiers, who had never been 
‘under fire ‘before. Ho thought the enemy 
“agould ‘haye attacked had the guns been 
“withdrawn. Had they done 6o at that par- 
ticular moment immediately after tho re- 
pulse,. it would have been awkward ; but 
"in that case he had given orders for the ad- 
vance of [food's division and M’Laws’s on the 
right. IT think, after all, that General Meade 
was right not to advance—his men would 
nover have stood the tremendous fire of urtil- 
lery they would have heen exposed to. 

Rather over seven thousand Yankees were 
captured during the three days; thirty-five 
hundred took the parole; the remainder were 
now being marched to Richmond, escorted by 
the remains of Pickett’s division. 

It is impossible to avoid eccing that the 
cause of this check to the Confederates lies in 
the utter contempt felt for the enemy by all 
ranks, 

Wagons, horses, mules, and cattle, eapt- 
ured in Pennsylvania, tho solid advantages of 
this campaign, have been passing slowly along 
this road (fairfield) all day: those taken by 
Ewell are particularly admired. So intermi- 
nablo was this train that it soon beeame evi- 
dent that we should not be able to start till 
late at night. 
all lay round a big fire, and I heard reports 
coming in from the different gencrals that the 
enemy was refiring, and had been doing so 
all day long. M’Lawa reported nothing in 
his front but cavalry videttes, 

But this, of course, could mako no differ- 
ence to General Leo's plans; ammunition ho 
must have—he had failed to capture it from 
the enemy {according to precedent) ; and as 
his communications with Virginia were inter- | 
cepted, he was compelled to fall back towards! 
Winchester, and draw his supplies from 
thence, | 


As soon as it became dark we | 


General Milroy had kindly left an ample 
stock at that town when he made his precip- 
itate osit somo weeks ago. The' army was 
also encumbered with an cnormous wagon- 
train, the spoils of Pennsylvania, which. it is 
highly desirable to get eafcly over the Poto- 
mac, 

Shortly after 9 p.x. the rain began to de- 
scend -in torrents, Lawley and I luckily got 
into the doctor’s covered buggy, and began to 
get slowly under way ao little after mid- 
night, 

July ly 5 (Sunday) .—The night was very bad 
thunder and lightning, torrents of rain— 
the road knee-deep in mud and water, and 
often blocked up with wagons ‘*como to 
grief.” I pitied the wretched plight of the | 
unfortunate soldicra who were to follow us. 

Our progress was naturally very slow in- 
deed, and wo took cight hours to go as many 
-mniles, 

At8 awa. we halted a little beyond the vil- 
loge of Fairfield, near the entrance to 8 moun- 
tain-pass. No sooner had -we done so and lit 
a fire, than an alarm was spread that Yankeo 
cavalry were unon us. Several shots flew 
over our heads, but we never could discover 
from whence they eame. News also arrived 
of the capture of the whole of Ewell’s beauti- 
ful wagons.* ‘These reports created a regu- 
lar stampede amongst the wagoners, and Long- 
strect’s drivers started off as fust as they could 
£0. , 

Our medical trio, however, firmly declined 
to budge, and came to this wise conclusion, 
partly urged by the pangs of hunger, and 
partly from the consideration that, if the 
Yankee cavalry did come, the crowded state 
of the road in our rear would prevent our e8- 
cape. Soon afterwards, some Confederate 
cavalry were pushed to the front, who cleared 
the pass alter a slight skirmish, 

At noon, Generals Leo and Longstreet ar- 
rived, and halted close tous, Soon afterwards 
Ewell came up. ‘This is tho first timo I evor 
saw him, Ile is rather a remarkable-luoking 
old soldier, with a bald head, « prominent 
nose, and rather a haggard, sickly faco: hay- 
ing go Intely lost his leg above the knee, he 
is still a complete cripple, and fulls off his 
horse ozcasionally. Directly ho dismounts 
he has to be puton crutches, Ifo was Stonc- 
wall Jackson’ s condjutor during the eclebrated 





*It afterwards turnod out that all cscaped but 
thirty-oight, 
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valley campaigns, and ho used to bea great 
ewearcr—in fact, ho is said to have been the 
only person who was unable to restrain that 
propensity before Jackson; but since his late 
(rather romantic) marriage, he has (to use the 
American expression) '' joined the Church.” 
When I saw him he was in 8 great state of 
disgust in consequence of the supposcd loss 
of his wagons, and refused to be comforted 
by General Lee. 

1 joined Longstreet again, and, mounted on 
Lawley’s venerable hore, started at 3 P.a. to 
ride through the pass. At4 p.u. we stopped 
ata place whero the roads fork, one leading 
to Emmetsburg, and the other to Iagers- 
town. 

Major Moses and I entered a farmhouse, in 
which we found several women, two wounded 
Yankees, and one dead one, the result of this 
morning’s skirmish. Ono of the sufferers 
was frightfully wounded in the head; the 
other was hit in the knee: the latter told me 
he was on Irishman, and had served in the 
Bengal Europeans during the Indian Mutiny. 
He now belonged to a Michigan cavalry reg- 
iment, and had already imbibed American 
ideas of Ircland’s wrongs, and all that sort of 
trash. Ic told me that his officcra were very 
had, and that the idea in the army was that 
McClellan had assumed the chief command, 

Tho women in this house were great Abo- 
litionists. When Major Fairfax rode up, he 
inquired of onc of them whether the corpse 
was that of a Confederate or Yankee (the 
body was in the verandah, covered with a 
white shect). ‘he woman made a gesture 
with her foot, and replied, ** If it was a rebel, 
do you think it would be hore long?” Fair. 
fax then said, ** Is it » woman who speaks in 
such a manner,of 9 dead body which ean do 
no one any harm??? Sho thereupon colored 
up, and said she wasn’t in carnest. 

At six o’clock we rode on again (by the 
Tlagerstown road) and came up with General 
Longstrect at 7.30. ‘The road was full of sol- 
dicrs, marching in 9 particularly lively man- 
ner—tho wet and mud ecemed to have pro- 
duced no effect whatever on their spirits, 
which wero as boisterous as ever. They had 
got hold of colored prints of Mr. Lincoln, 
which they wero passing about from company 
to company with many remarks upon the per- 
sonal beauty of Uncle Abe. ‘The same old 
chaff was going on of * Come out of that hat 
—I know you’re in it—I secs your legs adan- 





gling down,’’ ete. When wo halted for the 
night, skirmishing was going on in front and 
rear—Stuart in front and Ewell in rear. Our 
bivoune being near a largo tavern, Genoral 
Longstreet had ordered somo supper there for 
himself and his staff; but when we went to 
devour it, we discoyered General M’Laws and 
his officers rapidly finishing it. We, how- 
ever, s00n got more, tho Pennsylvanian pro- 
prictors being particularly anxious to propi- 
tinte the general, in hopes that he would 
spare their live stock, which had been con- 
demned to death by the ruthless Moses, 

During supper women came rushing in at 
intervals saying, “Oh, good heavens, now 
they’re killing our fat hogs. Which is the 
general? Which is the great officer? Our 
milch cows are now going.” ‘Lo all which 
expressions Longstrect replied, shaking his 
head in a melancholy manner, ‘* Yes, madam, 
it’s very ead—very sad : and this sort of thing 
has been going on in Virginia more than two 
yenrs-—very ead.” 

We all slept in the open, and the heavy 
rain produced no effect upon our slumbers, 

Tunderstand it is impossible to cross tho 
lines by flag of truce. I therefore find my- 
eclf in a dilemina about the expiration of my 
leave. 

July © (Monday).—Several hoveesa were 
stolen last night, mine nearly so. Jt is nee- 
essary to be very careful, in order to prevent 
this misfortune. 

Westartcd at 6.30, but got on very slowly, 
so blocked up was the road with wagons, somo 
of which had been captured and burnt by the 
enemy yesterday. Tt now turned out that all 
Ewell’s wagons escaped, execpt thirty-cighi, 
although, at one time, they had been all in 
the enemy’s hands. 

At 8.20 we halted for a couple of hours, - 
and Gencrals Lee, Longstrect, TLill, and Wil- 
cox hada consultation. Ispoke to ——~ about 
my difficulties with regard to getting home, 
and the necessity of doing eo, owing to the 
approaching expiration of my leave. Te told 
me that the army had no intention at present 
of retreating for good, and advised mo to stop 
with them and sce what turned up; he also 
said that some of the encmy’s despatches had 
been intercepted, in which the following words, 
oceur: ‘The noble but unfortunate army of 
the Potomac has again been obliged to retreat 
before superior numbers.” 

I particularly observed the marching to- 
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day of tho 2lat Miesissippi, which was un- 
commonly good. This regiment all wear 
short round jackets, a most unusual cireum- 
stance, for they avo generally unpopular in 
the South. 

At twelve o’elock we halted again, and all 
act to work to cat cherries, which was the 
only food we got hetween 5 a.s. and 11 pos. 

Isawa most laughable spectacle this after- 
noon—viz., 2 negro dressed in full Yankee 
uniform, with a rifle at full cock, leading 
along a bare-footed white man, with whom he 
had evidently changed clothes. General Long- 
strect stopped the pair, and asked tho black 
man what he meant. IIe replied, ‘* The two 
soldiers in chargo of this here Yank have got 
drunk, so for fear he should escapo T have 
took care of him.”? The consequential man- 
ner of the negro, and the supreme con- 
tempt with which he spoke to his prisoner, 
wore most amusing. 

I saw General Hood in his carriage ; he 
looked rather bad, and has been suffering a 
good deal ; the doctors seem to doubt whether 
they will be able to save hisarm. Inlso saw 
General Hampton, of the cavalry, who has 
been shot in the hip, and has two sabre-cuts 
on the head ; but he was in very good spirits. 

A short time before we reached Hagerstown 
there was some firing in front, together with 
an alarm that the Yankee cavalry was upon 
us. ‘Tho ambulances were sent back ; but 
some of the wounded jumped out, and pro- 
ducing the rifles which they had not parted 
with, they prepared to fight. After a good 
deal of desultory skirmishing, we seated our- 
selves upon ov hill overlooking Hagerstown, 
and saw the enemy’s cavalry driven through 
the town pursued by yelling Confederates. 


A good many Yankee prisoners now passed | 


us; one of them, who was smoking 1 cigar, 
was a lieutenant of cavalry, dressed very 
smartly, and his hair brushed with the great- 
est care ; he formed rather a contrast to his 
ragged cacort, and to oureclyes, who had not 
washed or shaved for ever so long. 

About 7 p.w., we rode through Iagers- 
town, in the streets of which were several 
dead horses and a few dead men. After pro- 
eeeding about a mile beyond the town we 
halted, and General Longstreet sent four cay- 
alrymen up a lane, with directions to report 
everything they saw. Wo then dismounted 
and Iny down. About ten minutes later 
(being nearly dark) we heard a sudden rush 


—a panic—and then a regular stampede com- 
menced, in the midst of which I descricd our 
four cavalry heroes crossing a ficld as fast as 
they could gallop. <All was now complete 
confusion ;—oflicers mounting their horses, 
and pursuing thoso which had got loose, and 
roldiers climbing over fences for protection 
against the supposed advancing Yankees. In 
the middle of tho din I heard an artillery offi- 
eer shouting to his ‘* cannoneers”’ to stand by 
him, and plant the guns in a proper position 
|for enfilading the lane. [also distinguished 
|Longstreet walking about, hustled by the 
excited crowd, and remarking, in angry tones, 
- which could scarcely be heard, and to which 
no attention was paid, ‘Now, you don’t 
know what it is—you don’t know what it is.”? 
Whilst tho row and confusion wero at their 
height, the object of all this alarm at length 
emerged from the dark lane in the shape ofa 
domestic four-whieel carringo, with s harmless 
lond of femiles. The stampede had, however; 
spread, increased in the rear, and caused much 
harm and delay, 

Cavalry skirmishing went on until quite 
dark, a determined attack haying been made 
by the enemy, who did his best to prevent the 
trains from erossing the Potomac at Williams- 
port. It resulted in the success of the Con- 
federates ; lut every impartial man confesses 
‘that these cavalry fights ave miscrabloafairs. 
Neither party has any idea of serious charg- 
ing with the sabre. ‘They approach one an- 
other with considerable boldness, until they 
get to within about forty yards, and then, 
at the very moment when a dash is necessary, 
and the sword alone should be used, they hes- 
‘itate, halt, and commences desultory fire with 
carbines and revolvers. 

An Englishman, named Winthrop, a cap- 
tain in the Confederate army$ and formerly 
an officer in H.M.’s 22d regiment, although 
not in the cavalry himself, seized the colors 
of one of the regiments, and rode straight at 
the Yankees in tho most gallant manner, 
shouting to the men to follow him. IIe con- 
‘tinued to distinguish himself by leading 
charges until his horse was unfortunately 
killed. I heard his conduct on this ocension 
highly spoken of by all. Stuart’s cavalry can 
hardly be called cavalry in the European sense 
of the word ; but, on the other hand, the eoun- 
_try in which they are accustomed to operate | 
is not adapted for cavalry, 

——~ was forced at last to give up wearing 
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two even his Austrian fornge-cap ; for the last 
days soldiers on the line of march had been vis- 
iting his ambulance in great numbers, under 
the impression (encourrged by the driver) 
that he was a Yankeo general. The idea 
now was that tho army would remain some 
days in or near its present position until the 
arrival of the ammunition from Winchester. 

July 7 (Tuesday) —Lawley, the Austrian, 
and [ drove into Hagerstown this morning, 
and General Longstreet moved into a new po- 
sition on the Williameport road, which he 
was to oceupy for the present. 

We got an excellent room in the Washing- 
ton Hotel on producing greenbacks. Public 
opinion in Hagerstown seems to bo pretty 
evenly divided between North and South, and 
probably accommodates itself to circum- 
atanccs. For instanco, yesterday the women 
waved theiy handkerchiefs when the Yankee 
cavalry were driven through the town, and 
to-day they went through the game compli- 
ment in honor of thirty-five hundred Yankee 
(Gettysburg) prisoners whom I saw marched 
through én roule for Richmond. 

I overheard the conversation of some Con- 
federate soldicrs about these prisoners. One 
remarked, with respect to tho Zonayves, of 
whom there werea few, “ Those red-breeched 
follows look na if they could fight, but they 
don’t though; no, not ns well as the blue- 
bellies." 

Lawley introduced me to General Stuart in 
the streets of Hagerstown to-day. Ie iscom- 
monly called Jeb Stuart, on account of his 
initials ; he is a good-looking, jovinl charac- 
ter, exactly like his photographs. IIe has 
certainly accomplished wonders, and done ex- 
cellent service in his peculiar style of warfare, 
He is n good and gallant soldier, though he 
sometimes inctirs ridicule by his harmless af- 
fectation and peculiaritics, The other day 
ho rode through a Virginian town, his horse 


covered with garlands of roses. IIe also de-! 


parts considerably from the severe simplicity 
of dress adopted by other Confederate gen- 
crals ; but no one can deny that he is the 
right man in the right place. Ona campaign, 
he scems to roam over the country according 
to his own diserction, and always gives a good 
account of himself, turning up at the right 
moment ; and hitherto he has never got him- 
self into any scrious trouble. 

' Lrode to Gencral Longstrect’s camp, which 
is about two miles in the direction of Wil- 





Viamaport, and consulted him about my diffi- 
culties with regard to my leave. He was 
most good-natured about it, and advised mo 
under the civeumstances to drive in the direc- 
tion of Hancock; and in the event of being 
ill-treated on nly way, to insist upon being 
taken before the nearest U.S. officer of tho 
highest rank, who would probably protect mo, 
I determined to take his ndviee at once ; so I 
took Icave of him and of his officers. Long- 
street is generally a very tacitarn and unde- 
monstrative man, but he was quite affection- 
ate in his farewell. His last words were a 
hearty hope for the speedy termination of the 
war, All his officers were equally kind in 
their expressions on my taking leave, though 
the lust sentence uttered by Latrobe was not 
entirely ye-assuring; viz., “You may take 
your oath ho'll be caught for a spy.’? 

I then rodo to General Lee’s camp, and 
asked him for a pags to get through his lines, 
We had a long talk together, and he told mo 
of the raid mado by the enemy, for the ex- 
press purposo of arresting bia badly wounded 
son (a Confederate brigadier-general), who 
was lying in tho house of a relation in Vir- 
ginia. ‘They insisted upon carrying him off 
in n litter, though he had never been out of 
bed, and had quite recently been shot through 
the thigh. ‘This seizure was evidently mado’ 
for purposes of retaliation. His life has since 
been threatened, in the event of the South 
retaliating for Burnside’s alleged military 
murders in Kentucky. But few oflicers, how- 
ever, speak of the Northerners with so much 
moderation os General Lee; his extreme 
amiability seems to prevent his speaking 
strongly against any one. I really felt quito 
sorry when I said good-by to so many gen- 
tlemen from whom I had received so much 
disinterested kindness. “ : 

Tam now about to leave the Southern 
States, after travelling quite alone throughout 
their entire length and breadth, ineluding 
Texas and tho trans-Mississippi country, for 
nearly three months and a half, during which 
time [ have been thrown amongst all classes 
of the population—the highest, the lowest, 
and the most lawless. Although many wero 
very sore about the conduct of England, 1 
noyer received an unciyil word from anybody ; 
but, on the contrary, I have been treated by 


jall with more than kindness.* I haye never 


* Tho only occasion on which I was roughly 
handled was whon I had tho misfortuno to ontor tho 
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meta man who was not anxious for a ter- 
mination of the war; and I have never met 
‘8 man, woman, or child who contemplated 
its termination as possible without an entire 
separation from the now detested Yankeo. 
have never been asked for alms or a gratuity 
by any man or woman, black or white. 
Every one knew who I waa, and all spoke to 
mo with tho greatest confidence. I have 
rarcly heard any person complain of the al- 
most total rain which has befallen 0 many. 
All ave prepared to undergo still greater sac- 
rifices,—they contemplate and prepare to re- 
ceive great reverses which it is impossible to 
ayort. ‘They look to asucecssful termination 
of the war as certain, although fow are san- 
guine cnough to fix a speedy date for it, and 
nearly ull bargain for its lasting at least all 
Lincoln’s presidency. I have lived in bivouacs 
with all tho Southern armics, which are as 
distinct from one another as tho British is 
from the Austrian, and I have never once scen 
an instance of insubordination. 

When I got back to Hagerstown, I endeay- 
ored to make arrangements for'a horse and 
buggy to drive through the lines. With im- 
meneo dificulty I secured tho sePvices of a 
Mr. ——, to take me to IIancock, and o8 
much fartheras I chose to go, for a dollar a 
mile (greenbacks). I engaged also to pay 
him the value of his horso and buggy, in ease 
they should be confiscated by either side. 
He was evidently extremely alarmed, and I 


was obliged to keep him up to the mark by. 


assurances that his horse would inevitably be 
seized by the Confederates, unless protected 
by General Lec’s pass in my possession. 

July 8 (Wednesday). —My conductor told 
me he couldn’t go to-day on account of a 
funeral, but he promised faithfully to start 
to-morrow. Every one was full of forebod- 
ings as to my probable fate when I fell into 
Yankeo clutches. In deference to their nd- 
vice I took off my gray shooting-jacket, in 
which they said 1 wag sure to be taken for a 
rebel, and [ put ona black coat ; but I scouted 
all well-meant advice as to tndeayoring to 
city of Jackson, Mississippi, just as tho Federals 
evacuated it. I was alone, 6n fvot, and unknown to 
any one, and was seized by the citizens, who, exas- 
perated by tho wanton destruction of their property 
by General Grant's army, were anxious to hang me 
asaspy. On my identity boing clearly established, 
T was treated with overy consideration, and sent up 
to Johnston's army immediately. I do not com- 
plain of this e—uir, which, under tho circumstances, 
was not to bo wondered al. 





disguise mysclf as an *¢ American citizen,” or 
conceal the exact truth inany way. I was 
aware that a great deal depended upon fall- 
ing into the hands of a gentleman, and I did 
not believe that they were so rare in tho 
Northern army as the Confederates led mo to 
suppose. 

July 9 (Thursday) .—T left THugeretown at 
8 a.a., in my conductor’s good buggy, after 
saying, farewell to Lawley, the Austrian, and 
the numerous Confederate officers who camo 
to sce ie off, and wish mo good-luck, 

We passed the Confederate advanced post 
at about two miles from Hagerstown, and 
were allowed to pass on the production of 
General Lee’s authority. I was now fuirly 
launched beyond the Confederate lines for the 
first time since I had been in America, 

Immediately afterwards we began to be 
asked oll sorts of inquisitive questions about 
the rebels, which I loft my driver to answer, 
It became porfeetly evident that this narrow 
strip of Maryland is entirely Unionist. 

At about twelve o’clock wo reached the top 
of a high hill, and halted to bait our horeo 
at an inn called Fairview. 

No sooner had we descended from tho 
buggy than about twenty rampageous Union- 
ists appeared, who told us they had come up 
to get a big view of the big fight in which 
the G—dd—d rebels were to be all captured, 
or drowned in the Potomac, 

My appearance evidently did not plenso 
them from the very first. With alarm I ob- 
served them talking to one another, and point- 
ing at me. At length a particularly trueu- 
lent-louking individual, with on enormous 
moustache, approached me, and, fixing his 
eyes long and steadfastly upon wy trousers, 
he remarked in the surliest possible tones, 
“ Then brecches is a d—d bad color.’ This 
he said in allusion, not to their dirty state, 
but to the fact of their being gray, the rebel 
color. I replied to this very disagreeable 
assertion in as conciliating a way as I possi- 
bly could ; and in answer to his question ng to 
whoT was, I said that I was an English tray-. 
eller. He then said that his wife wasan Eng- 
lish Indy from Preston. I next expressed: 
my pride in being a countryman of his wifo. 
Ife then told me in tones that admitted of no 
contradiction, that Preston was just forty-five 
milea enst of London; and ho afterwards 
launched into torrents of invectives against 
the rebels, who had run him out of Virginia ;. 
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and he stated his intention of killing them 
‘in great numbers to gratify his taste. With 
some difficulty I prevailed upon him and his 
rabid brethren to drink, which pacified them 
slightly for a time ; but when the horse was 
‘brought out to be harnessed, it became evi- 
dent I was not to he allowed to proceed with- 
outa row. I therefore addressed the crowd, 
and asked them quietly who among them 
wished to detain me; and I told them, at the 
same time, that I would not answer any 
questions put by those who were not persons 
in authority, but that I would be most happy 
to explain myeclf to any officer of the United 
States army. At length they allowed me to 
proceed, on the understanding that my bugey- 
driver should hand me over to General Kelly, 
at Hancock. he driver was provided with 
& letter for the general, in which I afterwards 
discovered that Iwas denounced asa spy,and 
6 handed over to the gencral ¢o be dealt with 
as justice to our cause demands.” Wo were 
then allowed to start, the driver being threat- 
ened with condign vengeanco if he Ict me 
escape. 

After wo had proceeded about six miles 
wo fell in with some Yankeo cavalry, by 
whom wo were immediately captured, and 
the responsibility of my custody was thus 
removed from my conductor's shoulders. 

A cavalry soldier was put in charge of us, 
and we paesed through the numerous Yankee 
outposts under the title of * Prisoners.” 

The hills neav {Tancock were white with 
Yankee tents, and there were, I believe, from 
8,000 to 10,000 Federals there. I did not 
think much of the appearance of tho North. 
ern troops; they aro certainly dreesed in 
proper uniform, but their clothes are badly 
fitted, and they are often round-shouldered, 
dirty, and slovenly in appearance ; in fact, 
bad imitations of soldicrs. Now, the Con- 
federate has no ambition to imitate the 
regular soldier at nll; he looks tho genuine 
rebel ; but in spite of his bare fect, his rag- 
ged clothes, his old rug, and his tooth-brush 
stuck like a rose in his button-hole,* he has 
a sort of devil-may-care, reckless, selfconfi- 
dent look which is decidedly taking. 

At 5 v.s. we drove up in front of the door of 
General Kelly's quarters, and to my immense 
relief I soon discovered that he was a gentle- 
man, 1 then explained to him the whole 


*This tooth-brush in tho button-hole is a yery 
‘common custom, aud has a most quaint offect. | 
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“gave me a pass for Cumberland. 
jturn to the general’s I discovered the per- 
fidious driver (that zealous Southern of a 





truth, concealing nothing. I said I was a 
British officer on leave of absence, travelling 
for my own instruction ; that I had ‘been all 
the way to Mexico, and entered the Southern 
States by the Rio Grande, for the express 
purpose of not breaking any legally estab- 
lished blockade. -I told him I had visited all 
the Southern armics in Mississippi, ‘Tennes- 
see, Charleston, and Virginian, and seen the 
late campaign as General Longstrect’s guest, 
but had in no way entered the Confederate 
service. I also gave him my word that I had 
not got in my possession any letters, either 
public or private, from any person in the 
South toany person anywhere else.” [showed 
him my British passport, and General Tee’s 
pass ag a British oflicer ; and I explained that 
my only object in coming North was to re- 
turn to England in time for the expiration 
of my leave; and I ended by expressing a 
hope that he would make my detention as 
short as possible. 

After considering « short time, ho said 
that ho would certainly allow me to go on, 
but that he could not allow my driver to go 
back. I felt immensely relieved at the de- 
cision, but the countenance of my compan- 
ion lengthened considerably. Tt was, how- 
ever, settled that he shoukl take me on to 


; Cumberland, and General Kelly good-natur- 


edly promised to do what he could for him 
on his return, 

General Kelly then asked me in an off- 
hand manner whether all General Leo’s army 
was at [Ingerstown ; but I replied, laughing, 
‘You of course understand, general, that, 
having got that pass from General Lec, Tam 
bound by every principle of honor not to 
give you any information which can be of 
advantage to you.”? He laughed and prom- 
ised not to ask me any moro questions of that 


‘sort. He then sent his aide-de-camp with me 


to tho provost-marshal, who immediately 
On my re- 


few hours previous) hard at work commu- 
nicating to General Kelly all he knew, and a 
great deal more besides; but, from what I 
heard, I don’t think his information was very 
yaluable. 

I was treated by General Kelly and all his 
officers with the greatest good-nature and 
courtesy, nlthough I had certainly come 
among them under circumstances suspicious, 
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to any the least. I felt.quite sorry that they 
should be opposed to my Southern friends, 
and I regretted still moro that they should 
be obliged to serve with or undor a Butler, 
a Milroy, or even n Hooker. I took leave of 
them at six o'clock, and I can truly say that 
the only Federal officers I have ever come in 
contact with were gentlemen, 

We had got four miles beyond IMancock, 
when the tire of one of our wheels came off, 
and we had to stop for tho night ata farm- 
house. I had supper with tho farmer and 
his laborers, who had just come in from the 
fields, and the supper was much superior to 
that which can be procured at tho first hotel 
at Richmond. All were violent Unionists, 
and perfectly under the impression that the 
rebels were totally demoralized, and about to 
lay down their arms. Of courao I held my 
tongue, and gave no one reason to suppose I 
had ever been in rebeldom., 

July 10 (Friday). —The drive from Ian- 
cock to Cumberland is a very mountainous 
forty-four miles—total distance from Hagers- 
town, sixty-six miles, 
ther ndyenture on the road, although the 
people were very inquisitive; but I never 
opened my mouth. 

One woman in particular, who kept a toll- 
bar, thrust her ugly old head out of an upper 
window, and yelled out, ‘ Air they afixin’ for 
another battle out there? ? jerking her head 
in the direction of Hagerstown. ‘The driver 
replied that, although the bunch of rebels 
there was pretty big, yet he could not answer 
for their fixing arrangements; which he af- 
terwards explained to mo meant digging for- 
tifientions. 

We arrived at Cumberland at7 px. ‘This 
is a great coal place, and a few weeks ago it 
was touched up by ‘ Imboden,” who burnt 
a lot of coal barges, which has rendered the 
people rabid against the rebs. 

Tatarted by stage for Johnstown at 8.30 r.st. 

July 11 (Saturday).—I hope T may never 
for my sins be again condemned to travel for 
thirty hours in an American efage ona used- 
up plank road. We changed carriages at 
Somerset. All my fellow-travellers wero of 
course violent Unionists, and invariably spoke 
of my late friends as rebels or rebs. ‘They 
had all got it into their heads that their Po- 
tomas army, not having been thoroughly 
thrashed ng it always has been hitherto, had 
achieved a tremendous victory ; and that its 
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We met with no fur- | 








now chief, General Meado, who in reality 
was driven into a strong position, which ho 
had senso cnough to stick to, is a wonderful 
strategist. ‘They all hope that the remnants 
of Leo’s army will not be allowed to EscarE 
over the Potomac; whereas, when I left the 
army two days ago, no man in it had a 
thought of escaping over the Potomuc, and 
certainly General Meade was not in a position 
to attempt to prevent the passage, if crossing 
had hecome necessary. 

I reached Johnstown on the Pennsylyania 
Railway at 6 p.x., and found that town ina 
great state of excitement in consequence of 
the review of two militia companics, who 
were receiving garlands from the fair ladics 
of Johnstown in gratitude for their daring 
conduct in turning out to resist Lee’s inva- 
sion. Most of the men seemed to be respecta- 
ble mechanics, not at all adapted for an early 
interview with tho rebels, The garlands 
supplied were as big and apparently as sub- 
stantial as a ship’s life-buoys, and the recip- 
ients looked particularly helpless after they 
had got them. JIcayen help those Penusyl- 
vania braves if a seore of Hood’s Texans had 
caught sight of them ! 

Left Julinstown by train at 7.30 ros, and, 
by paying half a dollar, I seeurcd a berth in 
a sleeping-car—a most admirable and ingen- 
ious Yankco notion. 

July 12 (Sunday).—The Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia Railway is, 1 believe, accounted 
one of the best in America, which did not pre- 
vent my apending cight hours last night off 
the line; but, being asleep nt the time, I was 
unaware of the circumstance. Instead of ar- 
riving at Philadelphia at 6 a.s., we did not 
get there till 3.p.u. Passed Harrisburg at 9 
AM. It was full of Yankco soldiers, and has 
evidently not recovered from tho excitement 
consequent upon the late invasion, ono effect 
of which has been to prevent the cutting of the 
crops by tho calling out of the militia, 

At Philadelphia I saw a train containing 
one hundred and fifty Confederate prisonors, 
who were being stared at by a large number 
of the deau monde of Philadelphia. I mingled 
with tho crowd which was chafing them ; 
most of the people were good-natured, but I 
heard ono suggestion to tho effect that they 
should bo taken to the river, “and oyery 
mother’s son of them drowned there.” 

T arrived at New York at 10 a.u., and drove 
to the Fifth Avenue Lottl. 
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July 13 (Monday).—The luxury and com- 
fort. of New York ond Philadelphia strikes 
one ag extraordinary after having lately come 
from Charleston and Richmond. ‘Tho green- 
backs seem to be nearly as good as gold. ‘The 
streets are as full as possible of well-dressed 
people, and are crowded with able-bodied ci- 
vilians capable of bearing arms, who have evi- 
dently no intention of doing so. ‘They appar- 
ently don’t feel the war at all here 5 and until 
there is wv grand smash with their money, or 
sume Pther catastrophe to make them feel it, 
Tecan casily imagine that they will not be 
anxious to make peace. 

T walked the wholo distance of Broadway 
to the consul’s house, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the apparent prosperity ; the street was 
covered with banners and placards inviting 
people to enlist in various high-sounding reg- 
iments. Dountics of five hundred and filty 
dollars were offered, and huge pictures hung 
across the street, on which numbers of ragged 
greybacks,* terror depicted on their features, 
were being pursued by the Federals. On re- 
turning to the Fifth Avenue, I found all the 
shopkeepers beginning to close their stores, 
and T perecived by degrees that there was 
great alum about the resistance to tho draft 
which was going on this morning. On reach- 
ing the hotel I perecived a whole block of 
buildings on fire close by : engines were pres- 
ent, but were not allowed to play by the 
crow8. Tn the hotel itself, universal conster- 
nation prevailed, and an attack by the mob 
had been threatencd. I walked about in the 
neighborhood, and saw a company of soldiers 
on the march, who were being jeered at and 
hooted hy small hoys, and [ saw ancgro pur- 
sued by the crowd take refuge with tho mili- 
tary; he was fullowed by loud erics of 
“Down with the b—y nigger! Kill all 
niggers!’ cte. Never having been in New 
York before, and being totally ignorant of the 
state of fecling with regard to negroes, I in- 
quired of 0 bystander what the negrocs had 
done that they should want to kill them? Tice 
replied, civilly enough, ‘O sir, they hate 
them here ; they are the innocent cause of all 


these troubles.” Shortly afterwards, I saw . 


& troop of citizen cavalry come up; tho 
troopers were very gorgeously attired, but 
evidently experienced so much difficulty in 

* Tho Northerns call tho Southerns « Groy- 


backs,” just as tho latter call tho formor “ Blucbel- 
lies,” on account of tho color of their dress, 


sitting their horses, that they wero more 
likely to excite laughter than any other emo- 
tion, 

July 14 (Tuesday) —At breakfast this 
morning two Irish waitere, secing I was a 
Britisher, came up to me one after the other, 
and whispered at intervals in ‘hoarse IIi- 
hornion accents, ‘Tt's disgraceful, sir. [’vo 
been drafted, sir, I'ma Briton, I love my 
country. I love the Union Jack, sir.” I 
suggested an interview with Mr. Archibald, 
bat neither of them seemed to care about 
going to the Counsel just yct. ‘These rascals 
have probably been hard at work for years, 
voting as free and enlightencd American cit- 
izens, and abusing England to their hearta’ 
content, 

T heard every ono talking of the total de- 
moralization of the rebels as a certain fact, 
and all seemed te anticipate their approach- 
ing destruction. All this sounded very ab- 
surd to me, who had left Lee's army four 
days previously as full of fight as ever—much 
stronger in numbers, and ten times moro effi- 
cient in every military point of view, than it 
was when it crossed the Potomac io invade 
Maryland a year ago. 1n its own opinion, 
Lee's army has not Jost any of its prestige at 
the battle of Gettysburg, in which it most 
gallantly stormed strong intrenchments de- 
fended by the whole army of the Potomac, 
which never ventured outside its works, or 
approached in force within half mile or tho 
Confederate artillery. 

The result of the battle of Gettysburg, to- 
gether with tho full of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, seems to havo turned everybody's 
head completely, and hos deluded them with 
the iden of the speedy and complete subjuga- 
tion of the South. I was filled with aston- 
|ishment to hear people epeaking in this con- 
fident manner, when ono of their most pros- 
perous States had been go recently laid under 
contribution as far as [arrisburg and Wash- 
ington, their capital itself having just been 
saved bya fortunate turn ofluck. Four-fifths 





of tho Pennsylvanian spoil had safely crossed 
the Potomac before T left Hagerstown, 

The consternation in the streets seemed to 
be on tho inerense ; fircs were going on in all 
directions, and the streets wero being pa- 
trolled by Inrge bodies of police followed by 
special constables, the Intter bearing trun- 
_cheons, byt not looking very happy. 

I heard British captain making » depost- 
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tion before the consul, to the effect that the 
mob had got on board his vessel and cruelly 
beaten his colored crew. Asno British man- 
of-war was present, the French admiral was 
appeuled to, who at onco requested that all 
British ships with colored crews might be 
anchored under the guns of his frigete. 

The reporta of outrages, hangings, and 
murder, were now most alarming, and terror 
and anxiety were universal, All shops were 
shut ; all carriages and omnibuses had ceased 
running. No cofored man or woman was vis- 
ible or safe in the strects, or even in his own 
dwelling. Telegraphs were cut, and railroad 
tracks torn up. ‘Iho draft was suspended, 
and the mob ovidently had the upper hand. 

The people who can’t pay three hundred 
dollars naturally hate being foreed to fight in 
order to liberate the very raco who they are 


most anxious should heslaves. tis their di- 
rect interest not only thatall slavesshould re- 
main slaves, but that tho free Northern ne- 
groes who compete with them for labor should 
bo sent to the South also. 

July 15 (Wednesday).—Tho hotel this 
morning was oceupied by iilitary, or rather 
by creatures in uniform. Once of the sentries 
stopped me; and on ny remonstrating to his 
oficer, the latter blew up thesentry, and said, 
** You are only to stop persons in military | 
dress—don’t you know what military dress 
is??? «© No,’ responded this eflicient sentry 
—and I left the pair discuseing the definition 
ofa soldier, [had tho grentest difficulty in 
getting a conveyance down to tho water. I 
saw a stone barricade in the distance, and 
heard firing going on—and was not at all 
sorry to find myeelf on board tho China, 
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THE GERMAN EMIGRANTS’ FIRST WEEK IN 
NEW YORK. 


Hotly and oppreasively did the sun shine down upon the mirror-like 
surluce of Staten Island Bay, the next day, when the boat, coutaining the 
steerage passengers of the Hoffuung, reached the quay at New York, and 
threw its ropes ashore. The sailors had not had time to make fast before 
a complete tlood of persons pressed forward from every side from which 
it was possible to getupon deck, and crowded every corner and gang- 
wav of the vessel. 

A great number of those who jumped on board te welcome the fresh. 
comers to their new home appeared to be actuated, not by curiosity only, 
but also by zeal to make themselves useful, und without looking round 
they seized upon boxes and chests, and seemed inclined to empty the 
whole vessel. 

“Halloo there! where are you off to with that chest,” cried the brew- 
er, seizing ut the same time the ubove-mentioned article of luggage with 
both banda, and dragging it from the shoulders of a sturdy negro, who 
wus just about to step on shore with it. 

The black, it is true, explained his intentions in few words, but as the 
brewer unfortunately could not understand « syllable of what he was say- 
ing, he merely shook his head, and curried back his chest to the remain- 
der of his luggzge. The same sort of thing occurred to all the rest, until 
at lust the master of the boat interfered, drove the intruders back, and 
the few seamen on board, with the willing assistance of the Germans 
themselves, got the whole of the passengers’ things on shore, and several 
of the emigrants kept watch by them. This last measure seemed a ne- 
ce one, for, as carrion vultures surround a dying animal, so did car- 
tera, black aud white, surround the piled-up boxes, impatiently waiting 
the moment when each of them might carry off his ieee: 

Pastor Hehrinann, the elder Siebert, and Mr. Becher, now joined them, 
and after a hearty shaking of hands with their fellow travellers on the so 
longed-for terra firma, took counsel how best to lodge them properly, 
since they could not well ull find room together in one tavern. 

Many had brought with them the address of “ good” German inns in 
New York, obtained through acquaintances or relations who had formerly 
sojourned at them, and found them comfortable. Others were directed to 
a so-called ‘German Boarding House” in Pearl-street, and a large num- 
ber, including nearly all the Oldenburghers, determined to remain on 
the quay, where they saw three German public-houses side by side, as 
well to have a view of the shipping as tosuve the moncy required for the 
removal of their lugguge, which they at once got on their own shoulders, 
aud carried across into the “Schweitzer’s Heimat,” (the Switzer's 
Home 

Siebert advised them not to take up their quarters at these waterside 
public-houses, but they had made up their minds; they listened, it istrue, 
patiently to his representations and arguments, but still went and did as 
they wished. 

Mr. Siebert now exhorted each of them to be careful in noting accu- 
rately the pumber of the cart which carried his property, so that, in the 
event of their being separated from it, they might notlose their little all, 
and he then started, with a portion of his fellow travellers, towards the 
boarding-house, whilst several two-wheeled carts, with their baggage, ac- 
compunied them. 

In Jess than two hours the whole company was scattered; and we will 
now follow the Oldenburghers for a moment, who, persecuted by the 
jokes and jeers of the carters plying on the quay, carried their heavy 
chests into the inn, in froat of wluch hung a gaudy sign intended to 
represent a Swiss landscape, with a superscription “Schweitzer’s Hei- 
mat. 

The landlord, who was a fat man, and who might have passed for a 
good-natured looking fellow, had itnot been for a slight cast in his eye, 
met them at the door, and called to them, in a not-to-be-mistuken Swiss 
dialect, to carry their things up inte a large saloon. 

The thing was sooner suid than done—for it was no easy matter to get 
the colossal boxes and chests up the narrow and steep staircase. How- 
ever, they succeeded ut last, and found themselves in a very large roomy 
apartment, which might claim the title of a “saloon,” and containep 
about twenty double beds, while beside these, in two long rows, 
there stood u uumber of boxes aud bags. Immediately afterwards, 
their host followed, and indicated a particular corner for their luggage. 

“Are there more people to sleep here. then!” inquired one of 
the Oldenburghers, who began, perhaps, to think the thing rather un- 
comfortable. 

“Yea,” replied our host, “we are a Little crowded for the moment. 
but to-morrow many of them are going away, and if you will only 
make yourselves comfortable for to-night, the matter can be arranged.” 

‘And two have to sleep in one bud 7” asked another. 

“Tt might happen,” rephed the lindlord, «that we might be compelled 
to accommodate three in some of them; it’s only for one night, and you 
are not spoiled—on board ship, thiugs are worse, I know ;” he laughed, 
and descended the steep stairs. 


“Yes, that’s true enyagh—on board ship it’s worse still. But upon my 
word, I don’t see why on that account it should not be otherwise here in 
New York.” 

The others comforted him with “Weil, it’s for one night only!” and 
eusily pacified, they walked down to the bar room, where a kind of bar- 
man, falf sailor, half waiter, stood behind « counter covered with 
unwashed glasses, and filled with liquors for the guests out of pitchers 
and bottles. : 

Tobacco smoke and noise filled the room, and the sound of curaes and 
laughter, of violence aud hallocing, met them at their entrance. They 
called for a can of cider, it is true, in an unoccupied corner—but they did 
not feel at home or comfortable there, and determined, at lust, to go and 
have a look at New York. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Siebert had Jed his protegées to a pbomewhat more 
decent and better house ; aud the brewer, the little tailor, the shoemaker, 
aud old Schmidt, the quoudam ambassador to the committee, took a room 
together. But the shoemaker was in despair, for one of his chests, con- 
taining all the tools of his trade, and many other things, was nowhere 
to be found. He had last seen it upon the shoulders of 2 negro, 
who was walking behind the curt coutuining the other lngguge, but 
distracted by the gaudily-ornamented shops, he had lost sight of the 
black suddenly, and neither him uor the chest did he ever see 

gain. 

“eal inquiry was in vain, and he was now convinced how much 
reason Mr. Siebert had to recommend particular attention to their 
property. 

The others felt themselves more comfortable, und the little tailor de- 
clared it was worth while to travel to America, if it were only to look at 
the streets and the people. Soon afterwards they were summoued to 
dinner, und in the large room of the house they found a long table 
spread, at which all of them, without distinction of rank, took their 
seats, and were allowed to torture their teeth with some very tough 
beef. 


The dinner was not particularly good; but a glass of cider which 
they got with it, ceneoled them, and a stroll through the town was 
agreed upon by all the Germans immediately after dinner. The shoe- 
maker alone remained behind, in order to prepare a pot of bis new 
expeditious blacking, with which he hoped to earn something, aud to 
reimburse himself somewhat for the loss of his chest. ; 

But what splendour, exceeding any thing they had imagined, met 
ther eyes in the broad aud handsome streets which they wandered 
through; what gold, and silver, and costly stuffs, gleamed in ull the 
windows and shops; they could not guze enough, and stopped continually 
at newly-discovered beauties with fresh astonishment. But they were 

articularly delighted with the number of small two-wheeled trucks, 
ewe about the streets by men, full of the finest pine-apples, cocou- 
nuts, and oranges; and no sooner did the brewer learn that a pie apple 
(which, in Germany, as he had heard, would cost a couple of dollars) 
might be bought here for as many groats, than he bargained for a whole 
armfull ; the others were not behindhand, and they filled the vacuum 
which the dinner had left in their stomachs with fruit. Least 

The little tailor, on the other hand, could not get over his astonishment 
at the number of clothes-shops, for in some streets every third house 
seemed to be a tailor’s workshop; when stopping suddenly before oue of 
these, as if petrificd, he stared at a small shield, upon which there was 
this notice, both in English and German, “Five hundred Jouraeymen 
wanted.” 

“ Halloo!” he cried, “ that’s what I call a master. But by this and by 
that, he must pay good wages, if he can employ so many people! Hark 
ye, PN go in and try.” . 

“ What are you going to be at inside, there, Meier?” asked Schmut, of 
the tailor; “haven't you engaged to go with us, and actually paid for 
your share of the new farm?” | 

“Oh, that be hanged!” aaid the tailor; “if I could get work at such ¢ 
master’s, I should be much better off” 

“That don’t signify,” said the brewer, “ your word 18 your word, and 
you must come with us' Who elee is to sew all our clothes 7” 

“ Well,” guid the tailor, “ but if brilliant prospects should present them 
selves to me here, the committee would surely allow me to accept them; 
for to remain all one’s life a poor journeyman tailor: ; 

“ All that don’t matter,” replied the brewer, “you've paid your deposit 
and go you must! This was the object of having all the articles written 
down, inorder thut, afterwards, nobody might do as they pleased." © 

“ Atall events, I'll ask the question,” cried the little fellow, quickly; 
“Ca question can’t hurt, and ava hae it may be of use hereafter.” 

With these words he walked in, accompanied by theothers, who were 
curious to see the interior of such a shop, and he was not a little astonish- 
ed to find the master a German, and moreover an Israelite, WhO m 

very polite terms asked him what he wanted, and whut articls he wo’ 
allow him to show him? 

“Oh!” said the little man, rather abashed ; “I’m only a tailor—sad— 
should like to inquire after work; you have given notice outside that five 
hundred——" 

“Yes, that was three days ago,” the clothes-dealer interrupted him, 
suddenly changing his tone altogether. ‘Since then, I’ve engaged four 
hundred and sixty—indeed, I should have liked to make up the five hun- 
dred, but as most of the work is already arrauged, I could only pay the 
rest very small wages; besides, most of our summer clothing is made by 
sempstresses. However, you may work a week on trial. You're only 
just arrived, aint you 7” 

The tailor answered in the affirmative, wondering at the samo me 
how the man could know this. 

“Well, then,” continued the other, “as I said, you may work a week 
on trial, and I’ll pay your board—if we suit each other, at the end vu‘ the 
time, we cun enter into an engagement.” ; 

“We'll consider it, meanwhile,” said the Drew pene away, and drag- 
ging the little tailor, who offered litle resistance, after him, by his coat 
tals, out of the shop. : : 

“| What alot of clothes were hanging in there!” said Schmidt, whea 
they got outside again. ‘ k m 

“I wonder where he puts his four hundred and sixty journeymen to, 
caid the little tailor, looking uptowuds the house $ “that must be some 
thing like a workshop!” ; 

“ He's no fool,” the brewer rejoined; ‘he wants to get you to work 4 
week for nothing—a pretty arrangement, that!” . 

“ Batit may be the custom here, you know,” said the tailor. 

“Oh, I wish they may get it!” rephed the brewer; “if that's the cut 
tom, I won't stay in America. Bnt, halloo! if there aint the Oldenburgh- 
ers coming along! : 

“It was them, in fact, who, like their fellow-travellers, staring ito 
every shop, cumeup the street, and were not 2 little pleased to meet with 
their old acquaintances so suddenly. On board ship, they had almost 
ceased to look at each other, from anger and hatred: but here, ina for- 
eign country, where every thing met them coldly and indifferently, and 
every body seemed to be only trying if they cuuld squeeze Money out of 
them in some way or other, their old quarrels had vanished, and they 
shook hands hke brothers. : 

Of course, they continued their stroll together, and for several hours 
more traversed the principal streets of New-York; but who shall describe 
their embarrassment when the setting sun reminded them ot their returu, 
and not one of them could find their way back, or bad even any idea in 
which direction their several inns were situate. ‘ 

They walked in vain, with quickened pace, through the straight streets, 
which all cross each other at right ungles, no longer admiring the guudy 
show of the wares exposed for gule—ut lust, not even hovouring them with 

gl , : 

7 ‘Suddenly: they met 2 man whocertuinly must be a German ; the long 
blue coat—the bigh-crowned_and broud-brimmed hat—the short pipe— 
there could be no mistake. Schmidt accordingly walked confidently up 
to him, and taking off his hat, bade him good day, and inquired whether 
he had the honour to address a German. The man thus accosted, ae 
ever, stared at him awhile, aud seemed in doubt whether he ehou a 
answer or not; at last, he drew a long whiff from his short pipe, ae 

at the Emigrants al] round, one after the other, and answered, in a drawl 

o + Yes.” 

mi, Bioiiee. perbap you can tell us the way to Perl, or Perl-strect ” 
(for they had all, by this time, noticed the meaning of the English word, 
ao Y, nn 

spe nomber?” asked their countryman, who was sparing of words, 
looking this time upwards towards the roofs of the houses. 

What number !~oh, yes, there they all were, but not one 
member it. Schmidt owned this at last, and added— a 

“ Well, the street can’t be co very long ; if we cuv only get to the ie 
ofit—I know the house. if I see itaguin ~ Whereabouts is Pear |-streets 

“There— and there—and there! suid their friendly countrymad, 
pointing up the broad streetin which they were standing, the ae 
again, and then to the left, towards a cross street ; and, puffing another 
long cloud from this pipe, left the Germans looking at each other. 

““There—nnd there—and there !’ sud the tailor, at last, after a pausc. 





could re- 
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“Ob my ! he must be making game of us—the street can’t go all round 
about !” a 

But the street did go all round about—at least, it took a large curve, 
and the poordevils might have stood there a long time, without nos 
what to do, bad not a more obliging countryman of theirs at lust assiste 
them, and put them on their road again. — The Wanderings and Fortunes 


of some German Emigrants. 
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Unele Hiram’s Library. 


BY COUSIN HANNAH. 


A T last, my good and 


merrv friends of the , 
Muserum, after a long g 
summer of journeyings, I, 
Hannah Hatchet, have 
come back to Uncle Hi- 
ram’s old-fashioned hospit- 
able home, with the con- 
viction that it is the hap- 
piest, loveliest, and merry- 
est place in the world. \ 

Now I have just seated JAN) 
myself in Uncle Hiram’s 
great leathern stuffed arm- 
chair, and with his own 
pen in my hand, am all 
ready to tell his little 
friends—mine, too—about my summer 
rambles, and the frolics of the little 
Hatchets. Perhaps some of you would 
like to hear about Uncle Hiram’s library, 
where he writes some of his stories and 
funny chats. 

You remember what I told you about 
grandpa’s room, where he received all 
his children and grandchildren on that 
pleasant Christmas visit ; well, Uncle 
Hiram’s library opens out of this room 
by a little door cut in the tapestried 
wall. You would never guess that a 
door was there, unless you.were looking 
for it very carefully, for there is no door- 
knob to open it, only a spring, which, 
when pushed, causes the door to fly 
Here we are in the room—it 


There 


open. 
looks just like Uncle Hiram. 





are two windows, which were once high 
up from the floor, so that little folks 
could not look out; but this did not quite 
suit him, so now they are cut down to 
the floor and open like doors, so near 
the ground that there is only one broad 
stone step from them to the graveled 
pathway, and green lawn. It is not 
very green now, for the trees have put 
on their rich colored dress for autumn 
weather, and have scattered so many 
leaves on the ground, that ’tis spread 
with a carpet of crimson and golden 
yellow. A bright fire is burning in the 
library fireplace, and oh, how pleasant 
the blazing logs look, what a bright 
cheerful light they make when twilight 
comes on! On every side of the room 
are well-filled book-cases, reaching al- 
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most up to the ceiling. A large study- 
table is in the middle of the room, 
covered with Uncle’s books and papers, 
and close by is his arm-chair, ready 
for him whenever he wants to write or 
read. His favorite place, however, is 
that lazy-looking seat, half sofa, half 
arm-chair, by the fire, Here he rests 
at twihght, and tells his children all 
sorts of stories about days gone by. 
Over the fireplace hangs a picture of an 
old monastery, which, perched- upon an 
overhanging cliff, overlooks a smiling 
valley; in the tower is a tiny bell, 
which strikes the hour with a clear, 
sweet tone, while the hands of the clock, 
‘small as they are, keep perfect time in 


their journey round the clock face. The. 


clear ringing of Uncle Hiram’s clock is 
heard all over the house, and we. call 
it “the Convent Bell.” Now, I have 
told you all the wonders of Uncle’s 
library, except some little curious things 
which are scattered about on the table 
and shelves, or in the drawers; many of 
them are presents from far-off friends. 
One is an inkstand, which always stands 
on his study-table; ’tis made of the 
claw of an eagle-—the three toes, tipped 
with silver, form the stand, and a little 
socket is made in the leg, to hold an 
inkstand. ‘ 
There come the children, one and all. 
They have found out where Cousin 
Hannah is, and they are scampering 
across the lawn, rustling the dry leaves 
under their feet. Now they are on the 
stone steps, and rapping on the win- 
dow to be admitted. So I put aside 
my papers and open the window. In 


they rush, exclaiming, “Oh, Cousin 
* Hannah, Cousin Hannah, do come out 
here to the wood-house—there is the 
prettiest little squirrel out there!” Of 
course they were too many and too 
earnest to be put off. I followed them 
round the house to the green plat in 
front of the wood-house. ‘There Jessie, 
who was foremost of the party, stopped 
suddenly and cried, “* Look now, Cousin 
Hannah!” I looked where she pointed, 
and there, seated on a limb of the large 
apple-tree, which overhangs the wood- 
house, was a beautiful grey squirrel, 
picking off apples, taking one bite out 
of each one, and then dropping it on the 
ground. 

** Now, did you ever see such a crea- 
ture?” -cried Edith ; “ he has not found 
one apple to suit him yet.” 

“ ] think we ought to drive him away, 
or he will take a bite out of every apple 
on the tree before he is satisfied,” said 
Harry. 

“Tt is too bad to frighten him, he 
looks so comfortable,” said Jessie ; “but 
these are mother’s nicest apples.” 

With this consideration, Jessie’s scru- 
ples about spoiling the squirrel’s repast 
| vanished, and she began to clap her 

little hands and call out “ Shoo! shoo!” 

Master Whiskabout only turned his 
head on one side, and looked at us out 
of his bright little eye, not the least 
afraid of Jessie and her noise. | 

We all tried our voices, but to no 

effect—squirrel knew right well that we 
could not hurt him, and he quietly 
picked his apples and threw them down 
‘as before; he even aimed at us, and 
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when Jessie happened to come a little 
too near, the impudent fellow dropped 
one right on her head. 

“You shall pay for that, Master 
Squirrel,” cried Jessie; “I will find 
somebody to make you move ;” and off 
she ran to the barn, soon returning, fol- 
lowed by Solomon. 

Solomon had a long pole in his hand, 
and as soon as he was near enough he 
shook it at the squirrel, who instantly 
sprang from the tree to the wood-house, 
and, seated upon the ridge pole, bit one 
of the apples which he had carried.off, 
and rolled it down the roof at us. 

We could not help laughing at the 
poor fellow’s coolness; and Solomon 
turned the ladder up to the house and 
commenced climbing, As soon as his 
black face appeared on the roof, the 
squirrel sprang to another tree on the 
other side, and soon disappeared. 

When we told the story at dinner- 
time to Uncle Hiram, he said that a 
little boy who had just come to live in 
a cottage near by, had a tame squirrel, 
and he thought probably that it had 


come up to make us a visit. 
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UNCLE HIRAM’S PILGRIMAGE. 


ee leave of the young captain 
and his merry friends, I crossed 
over to the “western sidewalk,” now 
well known, the world over, as the 
genteel side of Broadway. I was, of 
course, in somewhat of a military mood, 
and easily affected by objects and asso- 
ciations connected with the history of 
the past. I paused before the house 
on the corner, now known as the Wash- 
ington House. It was a house much 


the ill-fated André wrote his letter to 
Arnold, 

Willie.—But, Uncle, I see a part of 
the Bowling Green here on the right, 
and I want to ask if the printer did not 
make a mistake in the May number of 
the Muszum. It is said there that the 
leaden statue which was broken up and 
cast into bullets was a statue of George 
II. You told us: it-was George III, 
just as I have read it in books. 

You are right, Willie ; 



































celebrated in the days of the Revolu- 
tion as the head-quarters of most of the 
leaders of the army. It was built by 
Captain Kennedy, of the Royal Navy, 
a son-in-law of Colonel Peter Schuyler, 
of Newark, N. J. Here you have a 
view of the house, as ‘it now stands, 
with several of its nearest neighbors. 
The first house on the left, with arched 
doorway and pediment, is the Kennedy 
House, occupied for a time by Lee, 
Putnam, Washington, and afterward by 
Sir Henry Clinton, Robertson, Carleton, 
and other British officers, and where 
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somebody made a mistake 
there ; but Whether it was a 
slip of the pen or of the type, 
I have not investigated. 
Eilsie.—Was there not once 
a beautiful fountain in the 
Bowling Green? J have read 
something about it in the pa- 
pers. 
Yes, there was once a 
fountain here; -but as to its 
being beautiful, I prefer not 
to testify. It was a huge pile of rocks, 
' which might have fallen from some vol- 
| cano in the moon, and certainly they: 
were moon-struck, who placed them 
there. They were as appropriate to 
| the spot, as an elephant to a lady’s bou- 
doir. 
Harry.—Did Arnold occupy the same- 


house ? 





I believe not. After his treason he- 
resided for a time in the next house, on. 
the right, now No. 3 Broadway.. It 
was there that Sergeant Champe, the 
brave Virginian, attempted to capture 


the traitor. 
story ? 
Yes, Uncle, but we would like to have 
you repeat it, with the houses before 
us, sO as to explain it more fully. 
Well. The scheme of arresting Ar- 
nold, and bringing bim to the American 


Do you remember the 


camp, originated with Washington. He | 


consulted Lee about it, who at once 
fixed upon Champe as the person to 
carry the plan into execution. The 
great difficulty in persuading Champe 
to undertake the perilous mission was 
not the danger, but the seeming dishonor 
of the service. Champe was to desert 
to the enemy, and offer his services to 
the king, and, while acting this double 
part, to steal away Arnold in the night. 
Washington had friends and correspond- 
ents in the city, with whom Champe 
communicated.” Champe enlisted in 
Arnold’s legion, and became familiar 
with his habits. A garden, attached to 
the -house, extended quite down to the 
river’s edge, for most of the ground 
west of Greenwich Street has been 
made since that time. Arnold was in 
the habit of waiking in this garden 
every night, about midnight, just before 
retiring. Adjoining this garden was a 
dark alley, leading to the street. 
Champe arranged with two accom- 
plices, (one of whom wus to have a 
oat in readiness,) to seize and gag 
Arnold in his garden, convey him to 
the alley, and thence by such means as 
they could, to the river. In case of 
interruption, they were to represent him 
as a drunken soldier, whom they were 
carrying .to the guard-house. Every 


thing being arranged, and the time for 
the capture agreed on, Gen. Lee, with 
a chosen party, waited all night on the 
opposite shore to receive his prisoner, 
But he was disappointed. ‘The -plan 
was foiled by the removal of Arnold, 
on that very day, to other quarters, for 
the purpose of superintending the em- 
barkation of his legion for Virginia. 
Poor. Champe was in a sad dilemma, 
He was obliged to go te Virginia with 
the arch traitor, but there found means 
to escape and join his old friends. 

Lucy.—How strange it seems, when 
looking at such quiet places, to think of 
what has happened there in the trouble- 
some times that are past. 

Yes, Lucy, the world is full of strange 
things, and there is scarcely a spot, 
however dear to us, whose past history, 
if given in full, would not startle and 
amaze us. 

Lucy—Were the other houses in 
this sketch remarkable for any great 
incidents. 

‘The two I have been speaking about 
stood. by themselves at the time of the 
Revolution. The next two are more 
modern. ‘The space occupied by them 
was an open garden. The next one 
(now No. 9, Atlantic Garden) was occu- 
pied by Gen. Gage in 1765, before the 
Kennedy House was built. - 

When Lee entered New York, im- 
mediately after the evacuation of Bos- 
ton, he took possession of this house 
(No. 1). Capt. Parker, of the British 
ship Asia, lying in the harbor, threat- 
ened to burn the town if the rebel 
troops should enter it. Lee replied: 
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“The first house fired shall be the 
funeral pile of the tories.” 

Lee followed -the British to the 
South, and Putnam took up his quarters 
in this house, awaiting the arrival of 
Washington. Majors Aaron Burr and 
David Humphreys formed a part of his 
staff at this time. It was while resid- 
ing here that Putnam formed his pian 
of blowing up the British ships in the 
lower harbor. 

’ There are many more very interest- 
ing historical incidents connected with 
this part of Broadway, but I have not 
time now torelate them. You will find 
them in ali the freshness and glow of 
original anecdote, beautifully illustrated, 
in Lossing’s “ Field Book of the Revo- 
lution,” published by the Harpers—one 
of the richest and most elaborately em- 
bellished works ever issued from the 
American press, 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 

BETWEEN THE CATARACTS WITHOUT 

A DRAGOMAN. 
CHAPTER I. 
SHOWING HOW I BECAME THE ONLY LNHABITANT 
OF AN ISLAND. 

I am afflicted with a distaste to all busi- 
ness-like ways of doing things. When lam 
travelling for pleasure, especially, I loathe 
all fixed plans and pre-arrangements. I 
find it both cheaper and pleasanter to be the 
sport of circumstances. I like to drift in 


and scramble out of difficulties; and ateach . 


step of my journey to be able to decide, at 


Nile boat by that functionary, who, when we 
questioned the infallibility of ‘‘de reglar,” 
used to say, “I not knew it ? aye-e-e-e-e,” 
(drawn out into a long, querulous snarl, ris- 
ing gradually to a very high note of expose 
tulatory interrogation), “I been at Tibbs five- 
and-twenty time!” We found out at last 
that the so often mentioned and visited 
Tibbs was Thebes. Does the untravelled 
reader begin to understand what freedom I 
felt on my island when the dragoman sailed 
away towards the second cataract ? 

The temple is large, but not roomy; 
abounding in barely accessible towers, lofty 


five minutes’ notice, whether I will move| gateways, roofless peristyle courts, and long 


towards Timbuctoo or Kamschatka. It 
seems to me an insult to the spirit of adven- 
ture to put one’s self under the conduct of 
such a blind guide as human foresight. Let 
those who like it book their destiny by par- 
cels delivery. ; 

By tl.. force of circumstances I arrived in 
Cairo, Everybody was rushing up the Nile 
with a servile uniformity of purpose that 
gave me a disgust to the idea of pyramids 
and squat-columned temples. None of that 
for me. I will sit down in a house in Cairo, 
and complete my knowledge of Arabic at 
leisure. What do I care for inanimate ob- 
jects. I can see pictures of tombs and tem- 
ples and pyramids and colossal statues and 
obelisks. However, I found a difficulty in 
my search for a house, and an Egyptian res- 


colonuades, which make a good show in the 
distance, but are rather too vague and airy 
for domestic comfort. Still, a chamber be- 
ing demanded, as there was no dragoman to 
interpose his veto, and insist on the “reg- 
lar,” a chamber was found. Narrow it cer- 
tainly was, and dark, except when the sun- 
rise shone in through its doorless doorway, 
which served for window aswell. It opened 
on an area sunken about six feet below the 
platform level of the north-eastern part of 
the ruins. This area, being of about the 
same size and shape as my apartment, eigh- 
teen feet by ten, formed my antechamber 
|and kitchen. In one corner of this were 
‘some steps leading up to my northern ram- 
i part, a thick wall, within which, a long, nar- 
row stair, sloped down to the northern wa- 


ident suggested that there were plenty of | tergate where I had landed. Another corner 


empty chumbers in the temple up at Phile. 
A fellow-passenger from Malta offered me a 
gratuitous cast thither in his Nile boat. So 
I bought six or seven pounds’ worth of gro- 
ceries, passed the first cataract with him, and 
settled down to house, or rather temple keep- 
ing, as the only inhabitant of the island of 


of the area was my fireplace. Here I boiled 
my milk to steep rusks (of which I had 
brought a barrel from Cairo, so as to be in- 
dependent of local bakers), fried my ome- 
lette, and made my coffee. I had entered 
into relations with one of the men managing 
the boat which transported me and my bag- 


Philx, My companion went on up the river | gage to the island, to supply me with milk, 
with his boat and dragoman, He was about | eggs, firewood, and attendance. His wages 
to shoot rhinoceri and hippopotami on the | were twopence a day, his name Aali (the 
blue Nile. Exalted), and his ordinary business to look 
There I was, the only inhabitant of a ruin- | after a sagiah (jar-belt irrigation wheel) on 
sprinkled, palm-fringed island in a calm pool, | the neighboring island of Biggeh, where he 
among the granite gorges of the first cata-{ dwelt. Aali used to swim across the chan- 
ract, perfectly free from any pre-arrange- nel dividing Biggeh from Phile, with these 
ment for getting back to civilized life again. | necessaries on his head, except the attend- 
. [had no dragoman to ay to me, “ Ghentel- | ance, which swam separately in the shape of 
man do as hém pleess, sar—I tell him de |a naked, skinny little black imp, called Ah- 
reglar!” Which was the formula with} med, aged seven, Ahmed kept guard all 
which all attempts to assert an undrago- | day, to preserve my goods from depredation 
manized will had been met on board the |in case of my absence. Still, Ahmed apart, 
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it may seem strange that a man should be|about, I used to begin the lesson by attempt- 
able to swim with a bowl of milk, a basket |ing to relate some well-known story of the 
of eggs, and a bundle of firewood on his| Arabian Nights, stumbling through it as 
head; but extra floatage is attained by | best I could, using circumlocutions to sup- 
swimmers of burden on the Upper Nile be-|ply the place of unknown words, which, 
striding a palm-log. Aali was no special | when I managed to make him understand 
performer, and gwam on his belly, with|what I was at, he supplied. When I had 
legs immersed. I have seen a man sitting}done, I made him repeat the story in his 
on his log, with his legs tucked up on it at | own words, and took it down from his dicta- 
right angles, a bundle of firewood, apparently | tion, which made him go slowly over it, and 
near a hundred-weight, on his heud, and only afforded intervals for commentary and dis- 
his two hands immersed, paddling steadily | cussion, in which I often caught him trip- 
in the troubled water of the cataract. This|ping in his grammar. This method made 
is a more difficult feat of balancing than any- | talk, and talk was what I wanted in order to 
thing I have seen Blondin perform. I1/loosen my tongue, and pulverize and liqui- 
made an experiment on the log, and found | date the dry roots of Arabic I had stored up 
I could not get my chin six inches above the |in my memory like lumps of Turkey rhu- 
water level without wembling over. AndIj)barb. My knowledge of Arabic on arriving 
had no nervousness in the water to contend | in Egypt was about equivalent to the Latin 
with, being a good swimmer and diver, | of an average Eton boy of fourteen. But I 
better than the. common run of civilized | had made a beginning with the donkey-boys 
Christians. But about the cataracts the art | of Alexandria, as they drove us to Betsey’s * 
of log-swimming is cultivated from infancy, | Needle and Bomby’s* Billar. I had contin- 
and any child of ten can be trusted to take ued my expanding efforts at conversation in 
a bundle across the river safe and dry. the bazaar at Cairo; and had persevered in 

Aali was a Nubian peasant, whose native talking to the sailors on the Nile boat in 
tongue was the Barabra. He knew less Ar- spite of the dragoman’s warning. He used 
abic and of a worse quality than I did my- to wag his head ominously and say, * Ghen- 
self; so that my communications with him! tleman sit talk wid sailor, not good. I tell 


were not instructive in a linguistic point of hem yeglar. Ghentleman sit talk wid sailor 
view. Little Ahmed scarcely understood a he take hem.t Aye-e-c; I not know it. 


word. ‘he other man in the boat which I bin at Tibbs five-and-twenty time!” I 
-brought me to the island from the landing- made the personal acquaintance of the ped- 
place above the cataract (where the Dahe- |jcular pronoun in good time, but not by the 
bich had set me down), did know Arabic, | intervention of the sailors on the Dahabieh. 
and what was more, could read and write it.| 1 dwelt in my temple nearly three weeks. 
‘So [had engaged him at another twopence/ Though I was the only inhabitant of the 
a day to swim over from the main land and island, I was not so lonely as might be sup- 
give me a lesson. He had a better bargain posed. It was the height of the Assouan 
than the illiterate Aali; for in honor of his season, and quantities of Dahabichs, too 
learning and title of sheikh, he was treated large and luxurious to pass the cataract, 
as a gentieman, with a seat on my carpet, | were moored there. Their passengers now 
and pipes and coffee during the séance. His] and then made picnie parties to Phile, so 
name was Mohammed Zein—Mahomet the | that 1 saw something of thy countrymen. 
Handsome. His features must have been} Sometimes I made a visit to Assouan, to 
ugly to begin with, but they had been deeply |Jay in a stock of meat and fresh bread. 
engraved all over with Arabic characters by | Sometimes a smaller Nile boat would come 
the small-pos, which had moreover obliter-| up the cataract, and passa day at the island 
ated an eye, and compensated its loss by em-| _ In the donkey-boys’ system of nomenclature 
phasizing his nose with a ¢eshdid.* As Ar-| these ure the current forms of Cleopatra and Pom- 
abic was both our subject and our vehicle of Poy ye taking him,” I found the dragoman 
instruction, and as it was important we/meant’thnt I should ‘catch one of the ancient 


should mutually know what we were talking } Plagues of Egypt, which has survived to modern 

days—that of an animal unfriendly to man*'--a 

* The diacritical mark of reduplication corre-| number of which, Sir Hugh Evans thought, “ be- 
sponding to the Spanish cedilla, caine an old cont well.’ 
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on its way to Wady Halfeh, In my char- giving him half my learned professor's fee 
acter of only inhabitant, I used to bonrd for ten minutes’ use of his rickety boat. 
these vessels, and was often hospitably en- : Besides which, the free use of my fire-arms 
tertained ; so that I did not tire so soon of! served as an advertisement to the thieves 
my rusks, and omelettes, and cabobs, as [| of the neighborhood that I was dangerous 
otherwise might. An occupant of one of 'to rob, Aali and his imp left me after sup- 
. these boats had a British domestic, to whom | per, and from sunset to sunrise I had the 
my course of life was a subject of perplexed | island entirely to myself. It was a fine op- 
meditation, The mystery weighed so much | portunity of enjoying the savage pleasure 
on his-mind, that he was forced to relieve | of solitude. I don’t know why I should call 
himself by respectfully imparting the strange | it a savage pleasure, being one probably en- 
problem to his master. joyed only by civilized persons, to whom it 
“ T understand,” said he, ‘‘ there’s a Heng-!is an exceptional phase of existence. The 
lish gent a living by hisself on the hisland. | weather was warm, and I found it an agree- 
Do you think, sir, e’s a doing hof it for a/able way of passing my evening to spread 
bet?” my carpet and cushions on the northern 
His master thought not. rampart, and take my coffee and chibouque 

“ Well, sir, perhaps e¢ may be a trying of | in as ceremonious leisure as if I were enter- 

it kon fust, to see if e could make a bet.” —_j taining a select society I was studious to 
I was not quite a prisoner in my uninhab- ! detain as long as possible within the circle 
ited island. I could swim over to Biggeh, | of my hospitality. I have a pleasant recol- 
which is only divided from Philw by a chan- | lection of the beautiful quiet, and liquid iso- 
nel of about eighty yards in width. But | lation of those evenings, as the mellow sky 
when I got there, I had to dry myself in the | tints faded on that broad, still sleepy pool. 
sun. As to my clothes, as they were of spun pone great swift river pauses here, as if to 
silk they were soon dry ; but shoes keep wet jlisten to the distant roar of the cataract, 
a long while, and the soil of Biggeh was too {towards which, without visible motion, it 
gritty for civilized bare feet, When I was | slides away through gorges of great granite 
on the mainland, I could get a log boy to j blocks, fantastically piled. The dreamy 
swim before me with my clothes on his head. | monotone of rushing waters ofar off is broken 
But when I wished to leave the island, for | now and then by barking dogs, that seem to 
the main land, I was dependent on the|be holding a languid discussion on the ca- 
boatman, whose boat and hut lay opposite |nine topics of the night, with other dogs 
at about a quarter of a mile’s distance. |who reply still more faintly from villages 
There was a chronic disagreement between | across, and further up, and further down. 
me and this funetionary as to fares. I con- |Then there comes fitfully on the feeble waft- 
sidered a half-penny sufficient, whereas he |age of the awakening night-breeze, an un- 
held toa penny. This caused him at times certain wail of music. Is it the sound of 
.to be deaf and blind to my signals—at least voices, timed by the throbbing rumble of the 
to signals of a peaceful sort, such as shout- tom-tom? Or is it the creaking groan of 
ing, and the waving of white drapery. When ungreased timber machinery, turned to the 
the flag of peace and the voice of entreaty vibratory measure of some loose plank that 
failed, I used to take down some ammuni-: suffers a periodic hitch in the Saqiah’s rev- 
tion, and a pair of big double-barrelled pis- | olutions? It may be the crew of a Daha- 
tols to the nearest corner of my eastern|bieh moored above the cataract, singing 
rampart, and make ball practice at his ves-| their song of exultation on having cleared 
sel, and residence. As the bullets were|the perils of the mild rapids which go by 
about twelve to the pound, and I had to/that formidable name; rejoicing yet more 
drop a few shots near enough to be un-! in having received a liberal baqsheesh from 
pleasant, it probably cost me more in lead|the still milder Hawageh. No, it is the 
than the satisfaction of his exorbitance would ; Saqiah. Either of these sources of remote 
have amounted toin copper. Still there was harmony are harsh and discordant enough 
a righteous pleasure in withstanding the tyr- , when heard in close proximity, but distance 
anny of a monopolist and bringing him to; makes music out of everything. On one of 
reason at any expense, rather than tamely | these still evenings, for want of something 
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better to do, I indited some words to the 
distant droning Saqiah tune. The editor 
can cut them out if they set his teeth or 
scissors om edge. 


THE SONG OF THE SAQIAH. 


I. 


The spoke-set wheel goes round and round, 

Moved by the plodding heifer slow; 

The jar-belt teems—the runnels flow 
Through dikelet-chequered harvest ground— 
Along the Nile sad Sayiahs sound ; 

From bank to bank their notes of woe. 


3 II. 

The Saquiah’s voice, when near at hand, 
Is a harsh, creuking, drawling moan ; 
But, when on wandering breezes blown, 

Distance can sofien and expand 

To something musical and grand 
Sounds without music of their own. 

un 

For distance, through her airy rings, 
Carries alone clear notes and true: 
The false, hoarse, jarring residue 

Of noise uncouth, away she flings— 


So dealeth Time with men and things ; 
Time winnows well the chosen few. 


iv. 


We murmur at our dwindling age, 
Lauding the wondrous days of old, 
Peopled with men of giant mould, 

Lavish of hero, bard, and sage— 

Wo set them on ono splendid page, 
Bright with untarnishable gold. 


v. 


We call that splendid page “ The Past,” 
We turn another, evossed and blurred 
With crowding fames, fresh-writ and slurred. 
Flow should this foul ink-chaos last ! 
Shall the world’s aze with thine be classed ? 
All life-times had their common herd. 


VI. 
Perchance, when all the seroll is pale, 

A name or two may yet remain, 

Whose ink concealed some golden grain 
That showed uot till the page grew pale. 
Dame Nature still is buxom, hale, 

And the oll comets come again. 


Vil. 


This moon shines fair as Homer sung— 
Earth whirleth thyough her starry zones 
Briskly as whew these mummied bones 

With thews aud sinews warm were strang— 

Bright as when Rumeses was young, 

Broad Nile sweeps by these graven stones. 


Vili. 


And men shall yet be born to break 
The spell on nature’s slumbering lyre, 
Whose chords await in mate desire 

The mighty hand that may awake 

World echoes, quivering till they shake 
The concaves of empyreal fire. 


CHAPTER i. 


CONTAINING MY DIFFICULTIES IN ESCAPING FROM 
THE ISLAND. 

Suca was my life in Phile, which was all 
very well for a time; but after a fortnight I 
began to think how I should get away. An 
American turned up while I was revolving 
this problem. He had gone violently into 
| Orientalism as to his extremities, wearing a 
huge turban and a tall pair of crimson mo- 
rocco boots; remaining Frank, however, in 
the rest of his apparel. He was alone in his 
Nile boat, and offered me a cast down river 
as far as he was concerned. But he had 
jobbed his dragoman, boat and living at so 
much a day—five-and-twenty shillings, I 
think. Though I had my own victuals, and 
the boat was more than half empty—with a 
great unlikelihood of finding supplementary 
passenger in those remote parts, even if his 
American did not exercise his right of veto 
—the dragoman wanted to charge me fifteen 
shillings a day. I declined to deal, so we 
liquored up and shook hands. A few days 
moxe passed, and I resolved to go down to 
Assouan and purchase a cheap little boat, 
just big enough to float me and my baggage 
to Cairo, which was not more than six or 
seven hundred miles down stream. I could 
tether my boat to a stake at any place worth 
secing, and hire a man to guard it. It might 
not be a very comfortable way of travelling, 
but it would be cheap, independent, and ad- 
venturous. If no boat was to be had, I 
could at the worst buy a hundred jars or so, 
and make myself a crockery raft. 

With this project in my mind, I hailed the 
ferryman, who, after less reluctance than 
usual, condescended to earn his halfpenny. 

On reaching the mainland I cried out, 
** Bring a donkey, O boy !—and let him be 
a donkey of the excellent !—for if by the way 
I recognize him to be deficient in speed, I 
will quit him without price and without re- 
ward.” This adjuratiun was addressed to no 
individual in particular, for the soil of Egypt 
is so fertile in boys and donkeys that there 


iis always in every habitable spot a redun- 
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dance of the bipeds (usually too near to be 
pleasant), and a supply of the quadrupeds 
round the corncr. Having uttered my proc- 
lamation and seen it take effect on the heels 
of a boy, I had Icisure to become aware of 
the presence of two respectable Orientals, 
sitting on their carpet undera palm. Re- 
spectable Oricntals were much more uncom- 
mon phenomena in those latitudes than re- 
spectable Europeans. There were plenty of 
naked Nubians and Egyptian sailors in blue 
cotton smocks, with more or less dusky com- 
plexions, These distinguished strangers had 
white faces, white woollen robes, and hand- 
some crimson fez caps, with large blue silk 
tassels. One was a venerable-looking man 
of about fifty, with a gray beard. The other 
seemed ten or fifteen years younger, had one 
eye, and rather a morose expression. 

As I stood looking at them and they sat 
looking at me, the elder saluted me (a su- 
perstitious regard for introductions being no 
part of Moslem politeness, which assumes 
that all men are antecedently disposed to 
treat one another civilly) with “Essalam 
aaleyk!” 

‘* And upon you be peace!” I replied. 

“We are informed, O gentleman! that 
thon art sitting down in the fortress* of the 
island alone. Art thou a limner, portraying 
the idols wherewith its walls are graven?” 

“T can draw somewhat for amusement, 
but not well enough for guin.” 

“© What, then, is thy pursuit ?” 

‘¢T travel to behold the earth and the peo- 
ples that dwell upon her;—my pursuit is 
knowledge of the world,” 

“Tf it be thus, that thou be of the sons 
of the Franks, the wealthy, who journey for 
profitless amusement, how is this that thou 
art unaccompanied with the usual retinue of 
servants and an interpreter?” 

“Tamas these in origin, but not inmethod. 
They expend moncy to avoid trouble, while 
I take trouble to avoid expenditure. More- 
over, I desire to see the world with my own 
eyes, to touch it with my own hands, and to 
taste it with my own tongue. Had IJ an in- 
terpreter and servants I should be as a dumb 
animal carried from place to place in a cage 
by keepers. He whois his own servant is 


# The Arabs always call the templés qasr, which 
menns 2 palatial fortress 5 a mere militury position 
is called qalaah. 


also his own master. Here,’ I continued, 
holding out my hands, “are my cook and 
valet ; and this,” pointing to my tongue, “ ie 
my interpreter.” 

“Thou speakest, O gentleman ! as one of 
the prudent, and thy words are grammati- 
cal, as it werea book. How is this, that 
being a Frank, thou speakest our language ? 
Hast thou sojourned many years in our 
land?” 

“T have passed but thirty days in your 
land; but in my youth, as a preparation for 
travel, I studied somewhat of your language 
in books.” 

“ Canst thouread our books? This, truly, 
for a Frank, is difficult ! ” 

‘Not only can I read, but write also.” 

«By Allah, we will sce this! Ho, Abdal~ 
lah!” he cried to a fat little black boy, 
“bring the dowaiah!”* Little Abdallah 
ran down to a qangiah,j lying under the 
bank, laden with boxes and bales. In the 
meantime I was invited to sit on the carpet, 
my new acquaintance saying, as he made 
room for me, “ Ahalan was sahalan wa mur- 
haban” (familiarly, easily, and amply, or 
spaciously), a compendious form of welcome. 
When I was seated he filled my pipe, and 
coffee was soon after brought from the qan- 
giah, while the’ competition in caligraphy 
was going forward; for on the production 
of writing materials I requested my exam- 
iner to write first. I forgot what he wrote, 
but I remember that in it I was able to point 
out a misspelt word. 

“It is true, by God! * he exclaimed; “I 
have omitted the letter wow, and written it 
as though it were merely mudhmown.”} The 
qalem (reed pen) and paper were now hand- 
ed to me, and I wrote in my best neskhée § 
hand a rhymed proverb I had learnt of my 
first Arabic master, Nersis Casangian (Nar- 


* A brazen case holding reed pens, with an ink- 
box of the same material soldered ou near the eid 
of the flattened tube. Jtis worn by scribes in the 
khizam (sash); and to prevent leakage, the ink is 
kept sponged up in cotton-wool, which yields it to 
the pressure of the pen. 

t The Qangiah is a smaller and more ronghiy 
fitted sort of Dahabiech, with a matting shed in 
place of the poop cabin. 

{ Affected with the vowel dhammé, which has 
the sound of 00 in foot: withthe wow beneath it, 
it would be sounded as vo in boot. 

§ Copying hand as distinguished from cursive. 
My old Arabic master used to say, “ Most of the 
merchants write so that it requires a prophet to 
peruse.” 
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cissus Kettlemenderson), a worthy Arme- 
nian of Lebanon— 


« Urtlab clijdir qabl udddr 
Warvaféeq qabl uttareeq.” 


“ Study the neighbor before the house, 
‘And the fellow-travellers before the journey.” 


On inspecting this specimen, Hajii Mo- 
hammed (for so I heard him addressed by 
other passengers of the qangiah, who had 


gathered round by this time) exclaimed,— 


“ By Allah, wonderful! This writing is as 


the writing of an accomplished scribe, deli- | 


cate. And the sentencé is, with relation to 
circumstance, timely.” This to the bystand- 
ers. - Then addressing me, he added, “ Wilt 
thou become our fellow-traveller?” Here 
the donkey I had demanded appeared on the 
scene. 

‘s Behold, this ass had I ordered to bear 
me to Assouan, that I might open a way 
towards Cairo, for 1am weary of sitting in 
theisland. But the travelling party is more 
important than the direction of the journey. 
As fellow-travellers I like you well; nor 
could I desire better. I have told you what 
Iam. Inform me, therefore, what are ye, 
and whither is your journey ? ” 


* We are the merchants of the Moors of 


‘Tarabboloos (Tripoli), settled in the Fayoom 
at the village of Beni Aali, near the Birket 
el Qurn. My name is Hajji Mohammed, 
and my brother’s name is Hajji Aali—our 
root (family name) is Eledgham. Ourjour- 
ney is to Kordofan, and our enterprise to 
traffic in teeth and feathers.” * 

* How many days’ journey distant is Kor- 
dofan ? ” 
- & We proceed by this boat to Wady Hal- 
feh. If it please Allah to give us a fair 
wind, which we are now awaiting, swiftly. 
If the boat has to be tracked by the sailors, 
slowly. From Wady Halfeh to Dongola 
there are ten days of desert. Please Heaven, 
we may find camels with expedition; if not, : 
there will be delay. From Dongola we pro- 
ceed again by boat; and, further up the 


river, take camels again; and, after fifteen | 


days of desert, we shall arrive, please Al- 
lah, at Kordofan.” 

How long will your stay be in Kor- 
dofan ? ”? 

‘Till we have sold our merchandise, by 
the permission of God, and laid out its price 
in teeth and feathers.” 


* Of the ostrich and elephant. 


“ Have you made previous expeditions P * 

“ Frequently.” 

“ How many days did they occupy gener- 
ally from this place thither and back?” =~ 

‘Various. Sometimes ninety, sometimes 
a hundred and twenty days.” 

“Tknow not whether for so extended a 
journey my means be adequate.” 

*¢ What are thy means ?” 

About a thousand piastres of Egypt (ten 
pounds).” 

‘It suffices with redundance, if thou liv- 
est with usandaswe. Thou canst purchase 
a horse and a slave, and withal have some- 
what to Jay out in teeth and feathers.” 

The American’s dragoman would have 
charged me two or three times as much for 
my simple trip down to Cairo, which return 
trip by the merchant was reckoned in, as a 
mere accessory trifle of the wonderful things 
‘this ten pounds in hard cash was todo. It 
‘seemed too good an opportunity for a cheap 
and curious adventure to be thrown away. 
I did not much care, as long as I got away 
from the island, whether I went up or down 
the river, and I had a desire to see Abou 
Simbel. 

“Ts it not late for your expedition P Will 
not the rainy season of the south overtake 
you at Kordofan ? ” 

“Jt may, or it may not. It depends on 
the market, whether dealing be easy or dif- 
ficult.” 

“Tf the rainy season overtake us, do not 
white men die of fever?” Here Hajji 
Aali, the younger brother, took up his par- 
able. V 

“They die frequently, but frequently re- 
cover. Iwasnear death by fever in Kor- 
dofan one voyage, so that I could not travel, 
and waited to return home with the expedi- 
tion of the following year.” 

There was evidently no desire to make 
things suspiciously pleasant, or I might have 
|feared bad faith. And as adventures cannot 
|be had without some risk, I said,— 

“Tt is well. I will become your trayel- 
ling companion.” 

“In deed or in word only?” said Hajji 
Mohammed somewhat incredulously. 

“The word and deed of an Englishman 
are one.” 

“ast thou no fear of us, thou Bein a 
Frank and we Mosiems ?” 

i “ Why should I fear? _ There are bad and 
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good of all creeds. Ihave looked at you (a piteous manner, “ this is none of my work.. 
with my eyes and have heard you with my |See there, that old black fox hath practised 
ears. I find in your faces and behavior the {this deceit. He is the dragoman of a Frank: 
tokens of brotherhood, and in your words |family now in the island, and it vexes him 
the sound of truth. If you promise to deal |to behold a Frank conducting his own af- 
with me fairly as men and brothers, I am |fairs without the help of his craft.” 
not afraid to trust your word.” T looked further back, and recognized the 
“By God we will deal with you right-|pgrinning black face of an old Soudanee drag- 
eously!” they replied. oman I had seen on the boat of some ac- 
So it was agreed. My donkey was dis-|quaintances at Assouan. I begged my pro- 
missed, and I went back to the island to|féssor’s pardon, and went to the merchants. 
gather up my goods, accompanied by two|There was much talk. I told my story to 
dusky men, whom at first I conjectured to the merchants, and the beadsmen and camel 
be servants of the Moorish merchants, butI dealer expatiated on the impradence of tak- 
afterwards found them to be mere easual|ing me with them, to all the rabble of small 
fellow-passengers in the qangiah, over whom, | passengers. The Moors, after some reflec- 
by virtue of superior wealth and social po-| tion, said that, though there was nothing in 
sition, the Moors exercised an influence.|it, it was better not to overrule, but to mest 





One of them, Mohammed the Beadsman,|the objection. 


- was a dealer in large heavy glass beads 
about an inch in diameter, to form orna- 
ments for the necks and wrists and ankles 
of the queens of Soudan; for in Soudan, as 
the merchants afterwards told me, “ to every 
hill there is a king, and to every king plenty 
of queens.” The other, Mohammed E1 
Ghereyety, was a camel dealer going up 
river to buy cheap. He was reported to be 
full of money, but very miserly, showing no 
outward signs of wealth, and sponging on 
the merchants, who got but little service out | 
of himin return. These men loitered about | 
while I packed my luggage; but when it was | 
ready they declined to put it in the boat, 
saying the boat would not carry it. It was 
a bad little boat, and I suggested dividing 
the baggage for two trips; but they would 
not take any. I yot into the boat, and was 
going to the merchants to report the mutiny, 
when I saw my professor on the shore. I 
cried out to him,— 

“ What is the cause of this impediment?” 

‘The men have taken fright,” he replied. 

« What, to upset the boat ?” 

“No; they fear lest, having a Frank in 
their company, they should be arrested by 
the governors up the river for kidnapping.” 

“© thou son of ingratitude and father 
of treachery! Thou hast evidently implanted 
this error in the skulls of those two asses in 
order to retain thy miserable salary for 
teaching me ungrammatical Arabie. Think- 
est thou after this I shall continue thy les- 
sons P”” 

‘* Nay,” expostulated the learned man in 


“The foolish persons have eaten fear, and 
their bowels are full of panic. Go thou 
therefore to the Hakem (Governor) at As- 
souan, and request of him a letter to the 
governors up the country, setting forth the 
circumstances of thy journey.” 

«But if wind arise in the mean time, will 
ye not leave me and depart? ” 

“By Allah, what haste is there? Arewe 
not thy rafeeq.* Let everything bédone by 
the permission of God! Surely, we will 
await thy return.” 

So I again demanded a donkey, and a 
good donkey, that could really go on pain 
of non-payment if unsatisfactory. Possibly 
the boys thought me by this time a doubtful 
customer. Certainly the donkey which came 
was as I pointed out to his driver, “an ass. 
of the exercrable, the feeble of body, the: 
jobdurate of disposition.” The events of 
that sultry day had not tended to tranquillity. 
of temper. Stooping to pack my luggage 
got the blood into my head. The dragoman,. 
camel-dealer, and beadsman difficulty had 
kept me on the boil some time. The sun 
was now very hotupon me; and kicking the 
ribs of my lazy beast with bare heels and 
vast slippers very liable to slip off, caused 
me to continue in a slight simmer as I went, 
Going on a slow donkey, when one is ina 
great hurry, is a trial of temper at the best 
of times; so after half a mile or so I jumped: 
off the donkey and discharged him unre-. 


* Party is the nearest word to rafeeq—travel- 
ling party especinily. One man may be called 
rafeeq of another man with whom he is travelling; . 
but it is usually a uoun of number. 
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warded. The soilis very sandy, and I found 
walking in loose sand, with loose slippers on 
stockingless feet, a trial of temper too ; es- 
pecially when a slipper fell off, for then the 


broken granite ridges and sand-hills of the 
desert. Probably he had time to whisper 
to the old man, “This is a madman of the 
ungodly. Heaven deliver thee from his hands 


scorching heat of the sand made me hop and pipe-stick.” For the camel taken also 
frantically.. I was now in the village of| into the conspiracy, continued to groan with- 
Shelaal, and a man came fadging nimbly out attempting to stir a peg, and the old 


after me on a fresh ass. 
offer of sixpence to Assouan and back, 
which was above the real price, but not half 
what would be charged to an inexperienced 
Frank. The rider did not prudently take 
into consideration that I had spoken to him 
in Arabic. He had the impudence to ask 
me no less than fourteen pence. I had no 
words to express my accumulated indigna- 
tion, so I went at him headlong, without 
rainding my slippers, and so belabored him 
about the head and shoulders with my pipe- 
atick that he fell neck and crop off his 
beast, and scrambled away in great alarm. 
The ass stood perfectly still in the midst of 
the way. This was so unforeseen a result of 
my frantic onslaught that I could not help 
laughing in spite of my rage as I mounted 
my captured animal, and his rider followed 
me at a respectful distance as I rode away. 
By degrees the man accepted his destiny: 
‘and drove his donkey as if he had been 


‘hired in the most regular way. The don-| 


key went well, and my anger was mollified. 
But we had scarcely got into the reach of 
desert which divides Shelaal from Assouan, 
when the man desisted from driving and 
the ass from going cheerfully. I remon- 
strated. 

*‘The ass is weary, O sir; and if thou 
wouldst reach Assouan with celerity behold 
a camel.” Effectively, as the French say, 
a camel and an old man did appear at this 
juncture. “Will you ride the camel?” 
said he (the beaten of the pipe-stick). 

“ Whose camel?” said I. 

“Mine!” said he. “ The old man is my 
servant.” 

I confess with shame that I was foolish 
enough to accept the proposition. To mount 
a camel is a thing that requires time and 
attention. The gaunt beast groaned as if 
his heart would break. He kueit down. I 
got on his back. Then with a couple of 
severe jerks I was hoisted hulf-way between 
the desert and the sky. Meanwhile the ass 
and his master had scudded swiftly away 


I made him an) 


: boat. 





from the track and disappeared behind the 


man feigned a blank imbecility. His age 
prevented me from applying the pipe-stick, 
so I slid down from the camel’s hump, and 
trudged on through the desert. 

It would be tedious to relate all my ad- 
yentures on this short journey, but before I 
reached Assouan (a distance of about four 
miles and a half,) I had mounted three sepa- 
rate donkeys and two different camels. I 


got my letter written by the governor, 


returned to Phile on a single donkey, and 
got my baggage on board the merchant’s 
Iwas too much exhausted to cook 
anything, but soaked some rusks in brandy 
and water for supper, and fell asleep on 
board the qangiah soon after sunset. I had 
taken the precaution of sending the names 
and address of the merchants, and the date 
of my joining them, to the consul-general., 
at Cairo, ona slip of paper, which I com- 
mitted to the gentleman whose dragoman 
had caused me so much trouble; so that in 
ease I never turned up again, inquiries 
might be instituted for the satisfaction of my 
family. I find in an old letter to my father, 


‘dated “ from aboard the barge of Moham- 


med of Tarabboloos,” these expressions of 
the frame of mind and considerations un- 
der which I resolved on joining the mer- 
chants’ party :-— 

“Tt will perhaps seem to you an impru- 
dent step; but you must take into consider- 
ation that it is an adventure. One travels 
on purpose to meet with adventures, and in 
nine cases out of ten, when an opening for 
an adventure offers, one passes it by because 
there isa little risk or inconvenience in the 
way. One might just as well slide upon dry 
ground, or learn to swim before going into 
the water, as try to find adventures which 
are not inaugurated with risk and attended 
with inconvenience. All the stereotyped 
conventionalities of discretion and indolence 
rose up in my weaker will to warn me against 
the expedition. But I said, in reply to these 
suggestions, This is not a time to argue the 
case, while cowardice has a barrier of ob- 
structions on her side. I must act on my 
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antecedent determination, that adventures| pion ; he said I had entered the company on’ 
are worth looking for; and at any rate be| the express understanding that Iwas to be 
able to feel that I have done my best to re-| treated as one cf them and taking due regard 
move the impediment. The retarding influ-| as to the bulk of my baggage and my berth 
ence of friction on inert bodies is at its high-|in the boat, twenty piastres was ample. 
est pitch in the moment preceding motion.| Much and stormy debating arose; and it 
And so it is with all the stumbling-blocks, ended in settling thirty piastres * as the sum. 
of commonplace which hamper the feet of! I was about to pay on the spot, but Aali bade’ 
independent action. Set your shoulder me put up my purse till the journey was per- 
against these di termini worshipped by the formed. I had every reason to be satisfied © 
stick-in-the-mud multitude, theirfoundations with my terms; for I had a place under the 
soon loosen, and when once rooted up, a kick matting awning, side by side with the elder 
or two will roll them away into the limbo of Moor. A narrow gangway divided us. I 
diseredited idols. If I had failed to move fear the younger brother, Hajji Aali, had. 
my obstacle, I should not have cared much. turned out of this berth in my favor. Hie’ 
But if I had given up without an effort, I: couch was made on a couple of large chests, 
should have felt I had missed my destiny. outside the awning, so that he had to rig up 
T should have dragomanized myself into the a carpet with string and palm branches, to 
‘replar.?’ I shall, no doubt have many more ' shade himself from the sun. I found the 
difficulties, and the adventure may turn out! qangiah more comfortable than the daha-' 
less picturesque than it seems to promise./bieh; for the awning being open at both 
Adventures usually do. Iremember feeling | ends, was a cooler shelter in the day than: 
very much ashamed of myself, among the|the close wooden cabin had been; and at: 
windy spray, of an unnecessary stock ofj night it was at least no colder than the open 
valor I had mustered in order to go beneath | deck of the dahabieh, to which I retreated 
the thundering veil of Niagara’s waters. And| after my first night in the cabin, from a 
80, Forsitan hac olim meminisse pudebit. In| bloodthirsty swarm of brown, broad-backed 
the mean time, don’t be alarmed about me. | multipeds, which on acquaintance with both, 
Tam a tolerable hand at taking care of my- (I can safely say are much more to be dreaded 
self. I have medicines with me which, if: by those they love than the “creature friendly 
not required in my own case, will increase! to man.” There were none of these familiar 


my consideration among the natives. Love} 
toall. Farewell. Just as I have finished, 
our boat has sailed, and we are moving up 
the Nile towards the second cataract.” 


CHAPTER Hi. 
TWO-AND-TWENTY DAYS' TRAVEL WITH THE 
MERCHANTS OF TRIPOLI. 

One of the main topics which occupied 
the attention of our boat’s company during 
our first day’s sail, was the adjustment of my 
passage money. I then discovered that the 
Moors had not the sole occupancy of the 
boat, but were only the principal charter- 
parties of a public passenger boat, not run- 
ning regularly, but when a sufficient number 
of passengers made it worth while. I took 
no part in the matter; my interests being 
amply defended by the merchants. The dis- 
tance was a trifle—between two and three 
hundred miles. The Reis (captain) was of. 


vampires on board the merchants’ boat, ane 
I slept in peace. 

One morning, while we were lying aun 
shore, I saw the dignified figure of Hajjt 
Mohammed seated on the bank. He had 
just performed his ablations and prayers ; 
but now he appéared to be investigating the 
ample convolutions of his white woollen: 
robes, I approached him, and inquired what 
he was in search of. He replied without: 
circumlocution in the simple generic word, 
“Qaml.” I said, “Show it to me, for I know’ 
notits appearance.” He continued his search, 
and soon directed my attention to an infini-. 
tesimal scarlet bead, less than the head of a 
minikin pin, a nice, cleanly-looking insect. 
I now remembered that for a day or two I 
had occasionally felt a slightirritation of the 
skin, much too mild for the ravages of the. 
domestic flea. I retired precipitately to the. 
boat, examined my own drapery, and found 


opinion that the least that could be decently | the Dragoman’s warning was fulfilled ; Thad 


charged to a Frank was a hundred Egyptian ; 
piastres. 


Hajji Aali was my main cham-| 


“taken him.” I was a little shocked, ook 
* Six shillings. 
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not dismayed. He did not infest my head} As we use-rice in our broth, they used what 


or beard, and I found him a friendly crea- 
ture. Our course of life on board the gan- 
giah was of a desultory complexion. About 
dawn we awoke gradually. The earliest 
wakers gathered bits of dry bulrush on the 
bank, and kindled a fire. The fireplace was 
a heap of wood-ashes and stones in the midst 
of the vessel. It may or may not have had 
an iron bottom for safety, but as it was no- 
body’s business to clear the grate, the ashes 
increased and multiplied; and the vessel 
never took fire. I often made the coffee in 
my own little tenekeh * with my own boonn, and 
served the merchants with a little cup apiece. 
They liked my brew better than their own; 
and besides, when they made coffee, they had 
to give some to the captain and steersman, 
and sometimes to the dealer in beads. So 
that when I was up first and made the fire, 
there was often no other coffee made. Then 
smoking began, and hunger was fenced with 
at pipe’s length while we sat enjoying the 
glorious golden sunrise flashing on the still 


they called * Aaddas,” a small lentile, which 
has a taste something like buckwheat. All 
hands were now called, and we gathered 
round the bowl. Everybody said grace for 
himself—* Bismillah ” (In God’s name)— 
and fell to. ‘When any one was satisfied, he 
cried, “‘ Eh hamdolillah ” (God be praised), 
and desisted. It was not by any means a 
bad mess when we were not muttonless. But 
muttonless we sometimes were, and I was in 
a manner the cause of dearth. One day 
Hajji Aali came and addressed me gravely, 
thus,— 

“As thou art our companion, is it not 
better to be clad as we? Ihave in my chest — 
wearing apparel of suitable quality, of which 
I will sell thee a change without profit.” 

* Wherefore is this? Why should I dis- 
guise that J am a Frank ? ” 

“For this cause. When we arrive in vil- 
lages, information spreads. Behold a boat 
with a gentleman of the Franks. And the 
villagers of the river are accustomed to de- 


expanse of water. (\We had a great defi-| mand a price out of reason for meat to the 
ciency of wind during the earlier part of | Frank boats: and they, being brutally ig- - 
those three weeks.) At last, when some one; norant, will not believe that thou art our 
of the party was prompted by his stomach, | companion merely, nor will, while they see 
cooking began in earnest. Sometimes it! you thus attired, desist from exorbitantly 
was the captain, sometimes Hajji Aali, or the | enhancing the price of mutton.” 
beadsman, or the camel dealer, anybody, in| at once acquiesced. And from that time 
short, who was hungriest, volunteered as forward, till I quitted the East, wore Orien- 
chef; while the next hungriest assisted as| tal costume. 
marmiton. The principal cook mixed bat-; During the day our boat was tracked 
ter in a wicker-work jar, which previous mix- | along tediously by the crew. They were 
ings had smeared inwardly go as to render not numerous, to begin with, and I suspect 
the vessel impervious. When mixed, some were chiefly working out their passage 
of it was poured on a round hearth-plate of; money ; for as they came to their respective 
sheet iron, previously greased, and supported | homes they deserted us, so that we were re- 
horizontally on stones over the embers. Aj duced at length to the captain,—who fell 
minute or two baked the first cake, which | sick,—the steersman, and two little boys. 
was laid in the bottom of a large wooden | Under these adverse circumstances no one 
bowl, called the ghadaah. A great number! except myself showed any impatience. 
of broad thin cakes were thus baked and de-| ‘ Everything is by the permission of God,” 
posited in succession. When the batter jar: the elder Moor used to observe when Icom- 
was exhausted, an earthen pot, which had! plained. The younger Moor, though he 
meanwhile been simmering with saat | showed no anxiety or hurry, was always 
esculent vegetation happened to grow near | ready to lend his brawny arm to help us for- 
the towing-path—and if we were lucky, a. ward. While there were hands enough to 
piece of mutton—was overturned into the track a little, he volunteered at the cable, 
cavity in the midst of the cake-lined bowl. and threw more strength and good-will into 
# The tenekeh is the simplest form of coffee-pot. the work than two or three of the rest. 
It has a small body and a Jong handle, that you Hajji Aali was a downright good fellow. A 
may hold it while making without scorching your devout Moslem without intolerance, and en- 


hands. Boonn is the material, cahweh the pre- ee . i 
pared beverage. ° ergetic without fidgety impatience. He was 
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ready to cook, gather firewood, chant the 
Coran of an evening to his fellow-passengers, 
or pole our heavy craft off a sand-bank; 
anything that was wanted. He had rather 
a gloomy, undemonstrative manner, and had 
been much less ready to welcome me in 
the first instance than Mohammed. But he 
was more of a friend to me when we became 
better acquainted. He had a genuine con- 
science, and a most gentleman-like sense of 
honor. He was simple-hearted, and most 
singularly free from vanity and pretence of 
any sort. He stood over six feet two, was 
lank and sinewy in frame, rather ungainly 
in his movements. He had lost an eye, 
which spoilt his good looks. But his man- 
ner and presence, though neither comely nor 
graceful, had a rough, honest sort of dignity. 
The elder was portly and picturesque in his 
outward man; sententious in his talk ; much 
less genuinely earnest in his devotions, and 
much more careful of his ease and comforts, 
than the younger brother. Still, Hajji Mo- 
hammed was a fine old fellow; shrewd and 
liberal minded. He had been a soldier in 
the sultan’s forces, and had fought the 
Wahabees in the Hejaz. He had scen the 
world; and knew one word of Italian, of 
which he was very proud-—Mezzogiorno. 
He took great pleasure in conversing with 
me on Kuropean science—railways, steam- 
boats, manufactures, and politics. But re- 
ligious discussion occupied a good deal of 
our leisure, I had to translate all I remem- 
bered of my “ Littlego ” Paley into the best 
extemporaneous Arabic I could command, 
to combat his polemic efforts to disabuse me 
of the errors of Christianity. Aali, on the 
other hand, did not argue, nor use many 
words; but he seemed much more earnestly 
to desire my conversion. He would some- 
times exhort me in a Catholic spirit :— 

“These reasonings are not for me. If 
there were present a Jearned Ullema, he 
would confute them. It suffices me to 
know that my creed is the truth. And if 
thou wouldst but testify and confess that 
there is no God but Allah, and that Ma- 
homet is his prophet, the darkness of error 
that is before thine eyes would dispart itself 
as it were the curtain of a tent, and thou 
wouldst behold the truth manifestly. Where- 
fore wilt thou not thus testify ? ” 

“Before I testify I must be convinced. 
If I testify without conviction, I lie. How 


should truth be revealed to a liar? If I 
testify thus without a firm faith, I should re- 
main as one stultified.” 

“May God give thee faith, O my friend! 
If thou canst embrace Islam in thy heart, 
we will adopt thee into our family in the 
place of our brother Abd-Allah, who is dead. 
Allah be merciful to him! Under his name 
thou shalt sojourn with us, and journey 
with us. And-one of us will accompany 
thee on thy pilgrimage to the holy places. 
_60 that thou be Hajji Abd-Allah.” 

J felt certain promptings of a dishonest 
but adventurous devil within me to accept 
| this offer, and turn a base literary penny by 
‘narrating in print what might come of it. 
But Paley’s Evidences, and the shame of 
' dealing falsely with an open-hearted, friendly 
fellow-creature, stuck in my throat; so I 
thanked him kindly, and said my faith, such 
as it was, could not change. Nevertheless, 
so much influence had Moslem contagion 
upon me, that I began to feel seriously 
ashamed of the undemonstrative character 
‘of my religion, Nay, one Sunday morning 
Thad thoughts of standing up on deck and 
going through all I could remember of the 
Church service as audibly as the pious Aali 
‘was in the habit of proclaiming that “Allah 
was great.” However, I reflected that as it 
had never before been my habit, it would be 
a pharisaical performance. And moreover 
I had before my eyes a methodistical Nile- 
bank peddling merchant on a small scale 
who had joined our party I forget how soon 
after leaving Phile. But he evidently laid 
‘on his religion thick and unctuous to take 
the tone of the aristocracy of the party, 
whom he toadied in a manner perfectly ree- 
ognizable by thelight of European analogies. 

At length a fair wind came blowing 
briskly up the river, and we bowled away 
merrily before it. My delight at this change 
to rapid motion did not last very long ; for 
the sheet gave way, and our rotten old sail 
began to flick itself into shreds and tatters, 
The captain was lying sick. The steersman 
left the helm to one of the boys, and went 
aloft, but had not strength enough to gather 
in the flapping canvas. Then Hajji Aali 
climbed the mast, and managed the business 
quickly. But enough damage had been done 
to oblige us to stop and refit, so we belayed 
on the western bank, spread our sail, and sat 
down to stitch at the tatters. It very soon 
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appeared that in the vessel’s marine stores, 
if any existed, packthread was a deficient 
item. A considerable crowd of natives had 
gathered round us, and there was a treaty 
instituted with one of the women for some 
loosely spun cotton yarn, which, when four 
doubled, might serve at a pinch. Indeed, 
‘my packing-needle was full of it while the 
discussion as to its price was going on. I 
had an unlimited supply of copper currency ; 
and being in great haste to refit and take 
‘advantage of the long-desired wind which 
_was blowing uselessly over our heads, I at 
once disbursed the sum named by the selling 
‘party, that the hands of the stitchers might 
not be stayed by altercation. But the 
woman being, I suppose, charged like a 
Leyden vase with a considerable stock of 
unexploded argument, demurred to the un- 
conditional tender I had made, on the ground 
that she preferred Egyptian to Turkish cur- 
reney. . . 

«So had we rather have good firm pack- 
thread than this rotten Huff,” I exclaimed, 
with an European impatience of unreason. 
«This is flat treason. The Sultan of Istam- 
pool is Suzeyrain of Masr. Who shall dare 
to refuse the sultan’s coin? But since the 
good woman bas refused our money, doubt- 
Jess she wishes to make us a present of the 
thread without price and without reward. 
Therefore let us give her thanks in the name 
of Allah, and go on sewing.” With which 
remarks I returned my rejected handful of 
ten and twenty para pieces to my pocket. 
The woman, on hearing these sentiments, 
pounced upon her bobbins of cotton twine, 
and was making off with them in great dud- 
geon, when I jumped up, followed her, and 
to delay her without laying bands on her, 
made a hoop with my arms and lowered it 
over her head, It was, of course, not my 
fault that she ran against my hands; on| 
which she screamed, and threw away the | 
bobbins, whereupon I dissolved the enclos- ; 
ure, and at the same instant found myself 
tackled from behind by an indignant hus- 
band, who had laid hold of my elbow. I 
turned round, shook him loose, and “ led off 
numbers one and three,” as my instructor 
in pugilism used to express it, and was pre- | 
‘pared to “keep a leadin’ of it hoff.” But : 
the village chief, whether by science or in- | 
atinct, judiciously “ juked” his head, so | 
‘that my forearm only caught him on the’ 





shoulder. He staggered back a few paces, 
and was flourishing bis pipe-stick for a fresh 
onset, when we were both seized, I by Hajji 
Aali, and he by some other of our party, and 
words of peace were administered to us. 
Meanwhile the gathering of male natives 
drew their daggers, and the bevy of women 
uttered their screams. War seemed immi- 
nent. In this state of affairs, I got my pair 
of big double-barreled pistols, examined the 
nipples, put on fresh caps, and laying them 
by me in readiness for action, sat down to 
stitch at my place on the sail, announcing 
to the hostile party that the first man who 
ventured on the convas-covered territory 
should eat lead. . Then the elder Moor, who 
was not of the sewing party, addressed the 
multitude. 

* Hearken, O sheikh, and men of the vil- 
lage! These days are not as the days of 
old. Formerly the Moslem was strong and 
the Frank weak. Now it is the reverse; 
and the Pacha of Egypt values the head of 
such a Frank as this more than three hun- 
dred such men as you. Therefore put up 
your daggers, and offer no violence. There, 
reached me the narration of circumstances 
in which a Frank like this was treated with 
violence, and the pacha arrested three hun- 
dred of the inhabitants of that place, and 
sent them away on military services, so that 
none of them have yet scen their homes. 
This gentleman meant no insult to the wife 
of the sheikh. He only wished to prevent 
her from abstracting the thread, for which 
a just price and an ample reward had been 
offered.” 

These judicious remarks from the man 
pietate gravis, stilled the tumult, the cop- 
pers were accepted, and thus ended the bat- 
tle of the sail and bobbins. 

My anxiety to take prompt advantage of 
our fair wind was unnecessary. It blew us 
up the river briskly, past the rock-hewn 
colossi of Abou Simbel, and on to our des- 
tination. We landed on the western bank, 
opposite Wady Halieh, and sat down for a 
few days in the sand to make our arrange- 
ments to go forward by camels. The camel 
men did not appear speedily, and the fair 
wind swept the sand steadily into our eyes, 
noses, mouths, shoes, pockets, cooking uten- 
sils, baggage—everywhere. I thought of 
that cruel conundrum about not starving in 
the desert because you might “live on the 
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sandwiches there.” I never hope again to 
have such a surfeit of sand. I spread my 
mattress on a little jutting point of the 
bank, and slept there, and passed most of 
my time sprinkled with the spray of the 
wind-lashed river to escape from the sand. 
I was warned by the party that I might be 
eaten unawares by a crocodile, but I pre- 
ferred that possibility to the certainty of 


sand. I put on a tall pair of boots that: 


reached my thighs, but the sand got in; 


and as I ran to overtake what I supposed ; 


might be the last European boat of the 


season with a letter home, the sand in my: 


boots rasped the skin off my ankles so se- 


verely that the sears of those sand-wounds | 


lasted for years, 


When the Arabs arrived with camels they , 


waited for lucky days for making a start; 
and none of our party attempted to hurry 
them or their cattle. I wasa good deal dis- 
heartened with the slowness of our progresa, 
which made it more and more probable that 


I was in for the rainy season and a fever. | 


Nevertheless, I resigned myself to my fate, 


went over the river to Wady Halfeh, pre-. 


sented my letter to the governor, and bought 


a donkey for my journey. Here is an ex-' 


tract from a letter home, probably the one I 
rasped my ankles in attempting to post :-— 
“‘ By the position of the moon, which is 
my candle, I take it to be about two o’clock 
in the morning. I write from my bed on the 
west bank of the Nile, opposite Wady Hal- 
feh. The desert is my bedstead, and its cur- 
tain the sky, spangled (over my feet) with 
the scorpion, centaur, and southern cross. 
This last constellation I have just now seen 
for the first time. It only rises above the 
horizon after oné passes the tropic. Iam 
indebted for my sight of the cross, and you 
for this moonlit epistle, to the sudden indis- 
position of Hajji Mohammed. About an 
hour ago, I waked, in some alarm of croco- 
diles, and found a heavy hand on my shoul- 
der shaking me. It was Hajji Aali, who said 
‘Arise! my brother is sick, and afflicted 
with pains severely.’ I got up, and found 
the solemn old Moor in great trouble, moan- 
ing and rocking himself on his heels. He 
had violent pains in his bowels. I was not 
surprised; for the day before he had, not 
feeling well, prescribed for himself a large 
mess of some coarse-looking yellow gum, 
which he called ‘sobr,’ mixed with honey. 
It looked like gamboge, but (in the absence 
of an Arabic dictionary) I think sobr means 
aloes. However that be, unless aloes greatly 
resemble gamboge, I should trust my own 
eyesight more readily than Hajji. Moham- 
med’s chemistry. We made a bulrush fire, 
on which I boiled my little coffee-pot full of 
sugar and water, and stirred up a table- 


spoonful of tea init. He drank this as hot as 
possible, after which I gave him two dgr. blue 
pills, another pot of tea, and in the morning 
followed up my treatment with a coffee-cnp- 
ful of castor-oil. The hot tea relieved him 
for the time, and the patient allowed on the 
morrow, ‘ This, by Allah, is great medicine !? 
“Nevertheless, being much relieved, he 
had leisure after breakfast to consult his vol- 
ume of domestic medicine—a corpulent and 
handsome manuscript, in various colored 
inks. He turned to the heading ‘ Qowlupnj,’ 
and found it laid down that the remedy for 
that complaint was to inscribe a diagram on 
the palm of his hand. In the midst a bird 
was picking up seven dots. The fowl was 80 
rudimentary in form that it would have 
puzzled Professor Owen to detect its genus, 
yet it was above Hajji Mohammed’s artistic 
pores to reproduce. Therefore, when he 
ad made his diagram and put in the caba- 
listic letters round about it, he requested me 
to make a fac-simile of the bird. ThisI did 
with great gravity, and before the ink was 
dry he licked the whole off his palm and 
gulped it down. I was not, however, dis- 
posed to let him lay his recovery to this 
recipe ; so I observed to him, ‘ These cere- 
monies can have no beneficial efficacy, be- 


, cause you omitted (previous to absorbing 


the draught depicted in your hand) to say 
‘ Bismillah !’” 

“By Allah, it is correct!” he exclaimed, 
with some yexation. However, he did not 
go through his formula again, and I had the 
credit of his cure. At last everything was 
settled for our start on the morrow. The 
camel-drivers had agreed that to-morrow 
was a fortunate day, and the hire of m 
camel was settled. That night after dark 
heard the sound of the jubilant tam-tam 
from the opposite bank; and on the event~ 
ful morning saw yet another dahabieh on the 
other side of the river. Our journey was 
again, without any apparent reason, post- 
poned; and I had leisure to go over and 
see what Frank gentlemen had arrived. 
They proved to be two English brothers, 
who were masters of their own boat. They 
offered me a cast down to Cairo, which I ac- 
cepted. I rode my donkey with them, to 
seratch my name on the rock by the second 
cataract; and, on my return, bade farewell to 
the Moorish merchants. I presented the asa 
to Hajji Aali, and my shabby old tent to 
Hajji Wokamined: He begged me to leave 
him a few blue pills and some castor oil, 
which I did. The brothers gave me their 
blessing and a circular letter of reeommen- 
dation, describing me as a “ good man, who 
knew Arabic,” to their kindred in the Fay- 
oom and Tripoli. Next morning I sailed 
away down the Nile. G. J. CaYLey. 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 


L 

O F all the privileges that have been conferred by the Act of Eman- 
cipation upon the negroes of the South, or that have resulted 
logically to them from that momentous measure, not one, perhaps, is 
more highly enjoyed than that of travel. The Fifteenth Amendment 
is yet but imperfectly understood by its immediate beneficiaries, and 
to the large majority of adults among them “the lettera Cadmus 
gave” (which, according to Lord Byron and the old code of the 
Southern States, were never meant for slaves) are so many agencies 
of torture. A venerable story, which may be traced back to the 
Greeks, is related uf the negroes—that they are convinced that the 
monkey was originally endowed with the faculty of speech, but cun- 
ningly refrained from using it, lest ‘de white man put a hoe in he 
hand, and send him to de ’bacco-field.” But between the alphabet 
and the “**bacco-field ” Sam or Dinah, at the age of thirty, would not 
hesitate fora moment. So that they do not rate very highly, in this 
early day of their freedom, the blessing of the common schools; nor 
is the inestimable right of « freeman to choose his rulers appreciated 

by them half so much as the right to go where they please. : 
The change which has been brought sbout by the new order of 
things is effectively presented in Mr. Sheppard’s pair of pictures 
of “Going to Wife’s House.” The reader’s attention is respectfully 
directed to Sam—a. p. 1858, let us say—-on his way to see Dinah. 
It is Saturday evening. The natural ldhdscape is subordinated to the 
figure, and is neither here nor there; but the time is the decline of 
day, and the mellow rays of the setting sun fall upon Sam’s coon-skin 
cap. Sam is jolly. His meditations en route are directed chiefly to 
the ’possum and hominy which he knows the dusky partner of his 
bosom is preparing for his supper. He has ten miles to go, and, Jest 
the rough road may abrade his new shoes, he carries them carefully in 
his hand. The bag upon his back contains his Sunday suit, in which 
he proposes to “stand and shine” to-morrow. And 80 he trudges 
‘along, without a thought of what a revolution in bis affairs a few years 





“ Going to Wife's House."—Old Style. 


will accomplish, and what an important factor he is to become in the 
equation of government. 

But “the whirligig of time brings about its revenges,” we are 
told ;. and the reader is here introduced to Mr. Harris—Samuel Har- 
ris, Esq. (colored)—who is “ going to wife’s house,” and is purchas- 


has removed to town, and become a prominent member of the asso. : 
ciation knows as the “ Rising Sons of Ham,” whose banner displays | 
the rising sun on one side, and a ham of bacon on the other. He hag : 
employment at the hotel opened for the special accommodation of his i 


NO Suskiey, 





" Going to Wife’s House.”—New Style. 


race, called, by a pleonasm, the “ Maison-Dorée House ;” and he as- 
serts his freedom by smoking a domestic cigar in the depot, in disre- | 
gard of rule. The pendent watch-seal, the carpet-bog, the fashionable | 
coat, the air, the fout ensemble, of Mr. Harris, render evident what an. 
advance he has made in becomirig a voter. Mrs. Diana Harris ia yet 
a dweller in the country, and remains upon the plantation where she 


lived os a chattel, her mind having but vaguely and partially recog- |; 






nized her clevation in the social scale. But Mrs. Harris is not ingen- - 
sible to the delights of railroad travel, and she performs frequent . 
journeys of four miles, to the next station and back again, for the ~ 


mere enjoyment of locomotion, Indeed, her first contract for wages - 
with “ole marce,” at seven dollars a month, was concluded with di- 
rect reference to this indulgence. “I done clude to take seven dof 


lars,” said Mra, Harris to a sister (colored), in a spirit of confidence, ‘ 


“ kase I kin do a heap of ridin’ on de car for dat, I ’spects.” 
. The reader will see Mrs, Harris in the following drawing. She 


stands in the doorway of the log cabin, or negro-quarter, in a pose as | 


statuesque as the sculptures of the antique. The unstudied grace of . 
her attitude, and the languid satisfaction she derives from the pet 
zonal rencontre going on before her, are in lively contrast with tha 
startled look and manifest concern of Aunt Judy, who sits on the, 
bench in front of the cabin. Mrs. Harris is fortunate in the constancy 
of her lord, for not all the Pollys and Dinahs of the South have re: - 
tained the affections of their husbands, many of whom have an ides . 
that the Fifteenth Amendment operated a general divorce a vinculo 


_ matrimonii, and bave given up “ going to wife's house” altogether. 


The intelligent reader $s supposed to be familiar with Gustave ., 
Doré, and will be able readily to recall that artist's characteristic |” 
sketch of “Spanish Boys playing at Bull-fghting.” If not, it is re- 
spectfully requested that the intelligent reader will turn to that illus 
tration of mimic tauromachy before reverting to the dark scene of 


| single combat which is here delineated. The daring French limner 


ing his railroad ticket for that purpose, as a free citizen. Mr. Harris | 


makes one of the boys play bull. In this drawing both the boys are 
playing bull. It is a favorite diversion with the little negro boys in 
the country, and is carried on with all the animation of a joust be- : 
tween Lancelot and Galahad, while the little woolly Guineveres and 
Isolts sit by and grin approval of their prowess, The torn caps of 
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A Butting Match. 


the small darkeys have been thrown into the arena as gauntiets of 
defiance, and they have gone at it with heads level to the occiput. 
Who shall hit hardest, is the only question that concerns them ; and, 
reckless of consequences, caring little that shirt and trousers will be 
rent by the strain, they rush at each other like the Homeric heroes on 
the plains of windy Troy. It is in the very temper of the brave spirit 
the poet celebrates— . 
“ Whoever with a frolic welcome took 
. ‘The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free heart, free forehead "— 
especially the free forehead. For you shall pause and look upon one 
of these butting-matches, and you shall hear no noise, save the sharp, 
heavy shocks of the skulls as they strike each other, like the spear 
of Ajax coming full upon the beamy helm of Hector, and an oceasional 
grunt, half suppressed. It isa caseof no cry and a great deal of wool. 
. But Judy is alarmed at the violence of the combatants. ‘“ Dar! 
dar! 'Clar if de chile ain't gwine bust he head open! You, Dave— 
_ You, Ginger—stop your foolishness dis minnit—you hear me?” Dave 
and Ginger do not bear—they have put their heads together in ear- 
nest, and their angle of incidence admits of no reflection; and, as has 
often happened before, when two crowns are in conflict, they will lis- 
ten neither to entreaty nor expostulation, Like bulls with locked 
horns, they stand motionless for a moment—the exact moment when 
the artist has caught them, and drawn their leaning figures in a man- 
ner that Mr. Thackeray would have been delighted with, as suggesting 
“an animated, antagonistic, and appropriately-absurd accidental A for 
the initial letter of the first sentence of one of his chapters in “ The 
Virginians.” Dave and Ginger will butt it out in good temper, and 
Aunt Judy need not be “ oneasy in her mind.” When an irresistible 
meets an immovable, there occurs a collision, the consequence of 
which is never disastrous, and the butting-match will result in no in- 
Jury to either party. 
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THE ERIE RAILROAD. 


The village of Deposit gives its name to a cir- 
cuit in the New-York Conference, memorable to 
us beeause there laboured, for a few months, a 
young probationer in the travelling connexion, 


with whom it had been our good fortune to be , 


somewhat intimately acquainted. The young sol- 
dier of the cross was called to his reward before 
the end of his second year’s campaign, but in the 
bounds of that circuit are not a few to whom the 
memory of Joun Anasrrone is precious. Leav- 
ing these reftections, and cressing, at the same 
time, the boundaries of the New-York Conference, 
and the county of Delaware, we enter that of 
Broome, in the classic region of Wyoming. We 
lose sight, too, of the sprightly Delaware River, 
which has kept our company for the last ninety 
miles, and commence ascending the high hill 
which lies béfore us. As wo wind around the 
sides of the mountain, there open on us new views 
of savage grandeur, and, in the distance, frequent 
glimpses of quiet rural scenery. We have now 
reached a station appropriately called Sunmit, and 
it seems quite natural to stop a few minutes longer 
than usual, that our fiery steed may restand recruit 
his energies, after his toilsome and successful strug- 
gle. 

Summit is 1866 feet above the level of the sea. 
The air is keen, wonderfully different from that we 
breathed in the crowded city; and tho region 
abounds in curious geological specimens, which we 
have not time to stop and gather. The deep ent- 
ting through this region reminds us of our indebt- 
edness to the brawny arms of' the sons of green 
Erin ; and the shanties all around, with their chub- 
by inmates, are harbingers of better days for the 
descendants of the voluntary exiles, in the good 
time coming. For Jabour on this short section, 
two hundred thousand dollars were expended ; a 
portion of which, doubtless, found its way across 
the wide ocean, and has already paid the passage 
of sons and brothers anxious to escape political 
oppression, as will be their children to throw off 
the yoke of priestly domination. We share not in 
the fears of those who look suspiciously upon the 
crowds of Roman Catholics who throng our shores. 
Papacy cannot flourish through two generations in 
a land of railroads, common schools, and cheap 
newspapers, 

As in human life, so with a ride upon the rail: 
we have reached the Summit, we must now journey 
downwards, We descend at the rate of sixty feet 
to the mile, and are soon crossing what seems to 
be an almost bottomless gulf, on one of the grand- 
est triumphs of engineering skill. Itis the cele- 
brated Cascade Bridge, a single arch, two-hundred 
and fifty feet in width, resting on either side upon 
shelves hewn into the solid rack. The depth of 
the ravine over which it pnoses is said to be one 
hundred and ninety feet; but from its narrow- 
ness, and tho tops of the tall pines far helow 
us, it seems to the observer much more. The 
traveller who Jeaves the cars at this point, and 
waits for the next train, will be well repaid by ob- 
serving more narrowly this combination of the 
works of nature and of art; and, passing from the 
untamed grandeur of the scene, will the better ap- 
preciate the pastoral loveliness ofthe valley of the 
Susquehanna, upon which we now enter. As you 
gaze upon it fromthe windows of the car, and the 
smiling mountain in the back-ground, clothed with 
verdure of the deepest green, sloping gradually 
down to the pellucid waters of the river at your 
feet, you are reminded of the happy valley in 
which the great moralist fancied the residence 
of his Rasselas; and, it may he, of the better 
inheritance mirrored in the mind of Watts when he 
sings,— 

“* Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dress'd in living green,” 


and closes his stanza withthat most expressive 
eouplet,— 
“Sa ta the Jews old Canaan stool, 
While Jordan roll’d between." 

-\ few minutes only are allowed us to drink in 
the enchantment of the scene, when our attention is 
called away to the truly wonderful bridge known as 
the Starucca Viaduct. It is so called from a little 
ereek of that name which here empties inte the 
Susquehanna. From its cost, its perfect symmetry, 


its length and height, this viaduct is entitled to the |. 


palm over all the works of engincering skill upon 
this road, so abounding in the triumphs of art. It is, 
in length, 1,200 feet, and rests upon some twemy 
arches of about fifty tect span, and is said to have 
cost three hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
The views from the bridge are rugged and roman- 
tic, but to form any correct idea of the structure 
itself, it is necessary to descend into the valley of 
the Starucea, and look upwaid and along its 
symmetrical curves and graceful outlines. 

And now we are again in the Staie of Pennsyl- 
vania. We have only time to glance back and 
take 0 bird’s-eye view of the scenes we have passed, 
to look down upon tho quiet hamlet of Lanes- 
borough, with the taps of its houses beneath our 
feet, and to bid farewell, for 2 time, to the river 
eurving away in placid beauty on our left hand. 
This is the great railroad hospitat for disabled cars 
and damaged engines, the stable for our fiery steeds, 
where they feed not, but where they rest, and are 
brushed and polished by their attentive grooms. 
The station is called Susguekanna, and derives all 
its importance from the work-shops of the com- 
pany. The blasts from the furnaces, and the in- 
cessant clanking of hammers attest the amount of 
work performed here, while the neat cottages and 
capacious boarding-houses, no less than the cheer- 
ful countenances of the mechanics and labourers, 
indicate that their work is well paid for. 

With a feeling somewhat akin to gratitude we 
see the fiery monster, who has just been unhitched, 
slowly puffing his way into his stall, and look with | 
some misgivings upon his successor, as he wheels | 
himself out and takes his place. Who can tell if 
he will deal by us as gently, and keep his paces as 
accurately, as the one we leave? “ Weare ten min- 
utes behind time, are we not, Mr. Conductor ?” “ No, 
sir; we are on time,” is the reply, with an emphasis 
on the words in italics ; and an appeal to his own 
chronometer verifies his assertion : we are on time. 
But this new engine—it may be fancy—but it don't 
seert 89 Social as its predecessor ; and it atrikes us 
‘there ia @idhW lore savageness in its snort—a trifle 
more, 89 to speak, of the snapping-turtle. A gen- 
tle waive of the hand from the conductor, and we 
are off; gradually at first, but faster now, and still 
faster. We are in the lightning express. The 
road ja nearly a dead level here, and for a hundred 
and twenty miles beyond. The speed exceeds any- 
thing in our railroad experience; and there is no 
stopping-place for {his train until we reach Bing- 
hamton. We should like a little more time to look 
about us, but here are a hundred_ persons who left 
New-York this morning, determined to seo Niagara 


banks of the Susquehanna which again greet us, 
now in sight and now “disappearing, through the 
Great Bend of the Empire State, leaving the Great 
Bend of Pennsylvania on the opposite side of the 
river; now through woods and now through culti- 
vated plains ;—there are the cars of the Liggets Gap 
Railroad, laden with Lackawanna coal, away from 
_ the county of Luzerne in the land of Pennsylvania, 
' pouring their tribute into the lap of the Exie road 
at this point ; but we have merely a passing glance, 
; and already they are far away ;—through Kirkwpod 
without taking breath,—it is said Joe Smith, the 
Mormon, was born there ;—highly cultivated farms | 
are now in sight, orchards, flower gardens, tasty ! 
dwellings; the bell rings, and we are at Bing- 
hamton. 

Here we stop, and the train dashes off, appa- 
rently glad to be lightened of our company. The | 
village—we are not sure but it is a city—is beauti- | 
fully located at the junction of the Susquehanna 
and the Chenango Rivers. Its population is about 
6,000, and it abounds in churches, large hotels, and | 
dwellings, indicating wealth and taste. The Cho- 
nango Canal connects it with Utica, and the Albany 
and Susquehanna Railroad, now in process, wiil 
soon open a direct communication with the capital 
of the State. There are here several seminaries 
of learning, and through the politeness of the pre- 
siding elder of the district, we were shown the eli- 
gible spot upon which the Wyoming Conference 
intend to erect an academy of a high grade. They 
have an agent now in the field successfully secur- 
ing the patronage of the community for this object. 
i There are two Methodist churches ; one, bought 
from another denomination, repaired and beautified, 
; Was rededicated last spring. It is in one of the 
‘ best locations in the place, and its walls silently re- 
, mind the visitor of her whose poetry in time past 

enlivened the columns of the Advocate under the 
signature of the “Shepherdess.” With its natu- 
ral and artificial advantages, the energy and go 
sense of its people, it needs no prophet to pre- 
dict that Binghamton is destined to take rank as 
an inland metropolitan city of’ the first class. 

Refreshed with a night’s repose, we are under 
way again, passing through the highly-cultivated 
fields of Broome County, with lovely and ever- 
changing landscapes on either hand. We cross 
the Nanticoke, a tributary of the Susquehanna; 
pass through Campuille, the great resting-place for 
droves of cattle on their way to New-York, and 
soon reach the thriving village, with its quaint old 
Indian name, O-we-go, situated on a creek-of the 
same name. It is a busy, bustling place, abound- 
ing in mills, the terminus of the Cayuga and Sus- 
quehanna railroad, which extends some thirty miles 
to Ithaca; and, without the natural advantages of 
Binghamton, Owego is destined to prove a rival to 
that thriving village. We fear Methodism is not 
vigorous here, judging only (so hasty are tray- 
ellers in forming an opinion) from the dilapidated 
state of the wooden stoop in front of their church. 
We are nowin Tioga County, and passing through 
the pleasant little village of Barton, we lose sight 
of the Susquehanna River, cross the Cayuta Creek, 
and rest 2 moment at 2 little settlement, fragrant 
with white paint, and rejoicing in the novel name of 
Waverly. Thence onward, through a succession 
of picturesque views, another river (the Chemung, 
with a stopping-place of the same name,) appears 
in sight. Rafts of timber are floating upon its 
bosom, and on the hill-sides lumber in immense 
quantities is waiting its turn to be slid down to the 
same destiny. 

Tho approach to tho city of £imira, where we 

purpose to spend the night, is through a succes- 
sion of fertile land, in a high state of cultivation ; 
and here another branch of the great Erie road 
diverges along the banks of the Seneca Lake to 
Canandaigua. A part ef our company, not so 
wearied as their fellow-travellers, determined to 
have a view of that beautiful sheet of water, and 
on their return were loud in their glowing descrip- 
tions of its loveliness. On the morrow, leisurely 
walking through the streets, and noting the un- 
mistakable signs of the rapidity with which the 
city is growing, we came to the second Mathodiat 
church, in which we found the East Genesee Con- 
ference in session, with the almost ubiquitous 
Bishop Janes in the chair, It was not, technically 
speaking, dts conterence ; but one of his colleagues 
being detained, he was of course ready—semnper 
paratus, that's his motto—to supply the va- 
eaney. 

But ‘‘all-aboard” is the word, and we are off 
again, with scareely time to compare notes relative 
to the impressions made by the beauty and the 
bustle of Elmira, and to cast a lingering look be- 
hind, ere we reach another of these marvellously 
rapid.growing villages, touched by the magic wand 
of this great iron thoroughfare. This is Corning, 
lying at the base of a majestic hill on the hanks of 
the Chemung, which here attains a width of great 
respectability, and looks like a river of the first 
class. Innumerable cars, laden with coal, greet 
our entranco—innumerable in the sense that we 
were not able, as wo passed, to count them; and 
immenso piles of lumber, of almost every deserip- 
tion, hem us in on every side. This coal is bitu- 
minous, and is brought from Blossburg by a branch 
railroad extending from the mines to this place. 
The Buffalo and Conhocton Valley railroad has 





‘also its terminus at Corning. These roads, with 
i the Chemung canal, are pouring wealth into this 


growing and happily-situated village ; and its nuner- 
ous churches, located at about equal distances on 
the same street, evince that the morals of the com: 
munity are well-cared for, as ite schools, in one of 
which we spent a few minutes, show that due at- 
tention is paid to the education of the young. 

Success to Corning! Leaving it we pass on, and 
find that our favourite stream, the Chemung, in its 
towering ambition, or perhaps from the necessity 
of the case, divides itself inte wo very respectable 
rivera, not losing its identity, but its name, in re- 
turn for which, the one part is called Canistco, and 
the other Conhocton. There is some beautiful 
scenery in this region, and the quiet little village of 
Painted Post has an air of sobriety and sedateness 
which might not have been inferred from its rather 
gaudy and not very expressive designation. We 
did not see the “ post,” but the conductor assures 
us “it isthar.” Along the banks of the Tuscarora 
Creek, through Addison, once called Middletown, 
Rathboneville, Cameron, and Canisteo, with a speed 
that reminds us that our engineer is making time,” 
we reach the Hornellsville station, the end of what 
is called the Susquehanna division of the road. 

Here it is optional with us to change cara and 
proceed, by the main trunk of the road, 128 miles 
to Dunkirk, or to remain in our seats and push on, 
90 miles to Buffalo. After some debate, and with 
the understanding that we are to return by way of 
Dunkirk, we choose the latter mute, and in a little 
while are in sight of that wonder of the world the 
Portege Falls, and the erial bridge, over which, 
with what scems like the temerity of madness, 
loaded trains are constantly passing. This is what 
is called a trestle bridge. It is 800 feet in length, 
234 feet above the bed of the river, surmounting 
the tops of the loftiest trees in the ravine. From 
this dizzy height the view is one of terrible gran- 
deur, and amid rough and rugged precipices is 
seen the foaming water-fall dashing into the depths 
below. The gorge itself begins in the valley of the 
Genesee, and the river unites, at Mount Morris, 
with the Koneskeega, which courses through another 
valley from the south, and waters a beautifully fertile 
plain, in striking contrast with the wild gorge 
from which the Genesee winds through its world- 
renowned valley, toward the great flour mart at 
Rochester. A large hote] hasbeen recently opened” 
at these Falls, and already crowds of visitors make 
it their home for a few days, while viewing the 
wonders of nature in the vicinity. For ourselves, 
we should have preferred to retain its old Indian 
name—Nundg, rather than the unmeaning Portage, 
as dubbed by the early pale faces, in common 
with many other places whera they wera obliged | 
to carry their canoes. 

Thence through a beautifully diversified country, 
much of it wild and uncultivated, we soon reach 
Warsaw; and think of Kosciusko and the hapless | 
struggle of the Poles for freedom—and Attica, the | 
very name of which sends us back to our school. | 





before supper, and our- convenience must yield to 
their necessity ; for when 8 pleasure-seekor makes | 
up his mind thet he must reach his destination by a, 
certain tine, why-he must, that’s all. And thus 
we dash along, over the long bridge, along the, 


boy days, the Peloponnesug, the A°gean, and ; 
“Tho isles of Greeoe, the isles of Greece 
_ Where buming Sappho loved and sung.” 
Radely reused from this reverie by twe Bafflo- 


nisns—we beligve the citizens donot like tobe 
called Buffalogs-—we are urged, on the one Hand, to 
patronize a haek on our arrival, and on the other, 
to be sure to take seats in an omnibus. From the 
eloquent appeals of these gentlemen, who have come 
some twenty miles to meet us, one would think the 
fate of an empire was depending upon our decision 
of the question as to which shall have our shilling 
for conveying us toa lodging. A hack or an om- 
nibus? Settle that matter—and so settle it that 
you will have no cause for regret in after life! 

We spent part of two days and a night in Buffa- 
to—a queenly city, too well known to need descrip- 
tion. With some difficulty we found the residence 
of one of the Methodist pastors, with whom in for- 
mer years we had some friendly intercourse. We 
marvel, in profuse perspiration, why the parson- 
age is so far from the church, but after reaching 
it, and knocking in vain for entrance, were told by a 
lady in a neighbouring house, “ The folks is all 
gone to camp-meeting.” Of course, not knowing 
the way to the camp-mesting, and having no time 
to spare if we did, we could not see “ the folks.” 
But we did see Ex-President Fillmore, who resides 
here, and, through the politeness of our ever-to-be- 
remembered hosts, the more important notabilities 
of the city. = 

Of our flying visit to Canada, and our meditations 
upon the cataract of Niagara, in view of which we 
spent a Sabbath, it is not our purpose to speak at 
present; and we have already occupid so much of 
the reader’s time that we must hurry rapidly over 
our route homeward. At Buffalo we took the cars 
of the State-line road, and through an uninter- 
esting region of country, with the glorious lake 
upon our right hand, soon reached the village of 
Dunkirk, the proper terminus of the Erie Rail- 
road. 

Dunkirk is in Chautauyue, the most westerly of 
the southern tier of counties. It isa village of recent 
growth, apparently not much benefited by the road 
from Hornellsville, which attracts travellers, aa it 
did us, to the larger city of Buffalo. For its age, 
however, Dunkirk is, as the Yankees say, 2 smart, 
sizable place, and can boast of as big a tavern—the 
Loder House—as is to be met with in many older 
settlements. Now homeward, through the counties 
of Chautauque, Cattaraugus, and .\lleghany, stop- 
ping a few minutes at Hanover—a name suggestive 
of royal dynasties; and Albion, whose chalky clifis 
and meteor flag we did not see; and Cuda, guilt- 
less as yet of fillibusterism,—we reach the pleasant 
little villago of Phillipsburg, having crossed the 
Genesee River by a handsome bridge. By a wird- 
ing and circuitous route, through the Indian reser- 
vation, with its dense and dark forests, a squaw 
with her pappooses occasionally stealing a glance 
at us us we pass, we reach at length the spot 
whence we diverged toward Buffalo. 

The scenery on our return route is no less 
striking than when we travelled westward. It is 
indeed a constant succession of novelties, and we 
reach our homes in safety, grateful to our heavenly 
Father for his protecting care, and with enlarged 
views of the Empire State, and its most majestic 
monument of internal improvements—the Now- 
York and Erie Railroad. 


Correction.—In the lever of Bro. de Hasa, in Tract 
Keems of last week, for “Bro. A. Brown.” read Bro. 
A. Kranier. 
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